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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 


CotumB1A INSTITUTION FoR THE Dear AND Dumps, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1909. 
To the Congress of the United States: 
: In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 1897, I 
have the honor to submit to Congress the proceedings of the eighteenth 
meeting of the convention, held at Ogden, Utah, July 4 to 10, 1908. 
I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
\ E. M. Gatuaupet, President. 
| Hon. Cuaruies W. Fairpanks, 
President of the Senate. 
Hon. Josepu G. CANNON, 


Speaker of the House. 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C., November 30, 1908. 
Dear Sir: In accordance with the act of incorporation of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, approved January 26, 
1897, requiring a report to Congress through the president of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Washington, D. C., 
“of such portions of its proceedings as its officers shall deem to be of 
general public interest and value concerning the education of the 
eaf,” I have the honor to transmit herewith the most interesting 


and valuable portions of the peomeene of the eighteenth meeting © 


of the convention, held in Ogden, Utah, July 4 to 10, inclusive, 1908, 
and to ask that this report be laid before Congress. 
Very respectfully, yours, 


E. M. Gatxavupet, LL. D., 
President Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
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Perrotvat Haun, Secretary. 








ACT OF INCORPORATION. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That Edward M. Gallaudet, of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia; Francis D. Clarke, of Flint, in the State of 
Michigan; S. Tefft Walker, of Jacksonville, in the State of Illinois; James L. 
Smith, of Faribault, in the State of Minnesota; Sarah Fuller, of Boston, in the 
State of Massachusetts; David C. Dudley, of Colorado Springs, in the State of 
Colorado; and John R. Dobyns, of Jackson, in the State of Mississippi, officers 
and members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, and their 
associates and successors, be, and they are hereby, incorporated and made a 
body politic and corporate in the District of Columbia, by the name of the 
“Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf,” for the promotion of the 
education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced and practical lines, and 
by that name it may sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, in any court of 
law or equity, and may have and use a common seal and change the same at 
pleasure. 

Sec. 2. That the said corporation shall have the power to take and hold per- 
sonal estate and such real estate as shall be necessary and proper for the pro- 
motion of the educational and benevolent purposes of said corporation, which 
shall not be divided among the members of the corporation, but shall descend 
to their successors for the promotion of the objects aforesaid. 

Sec. 8. That said corporation shall have a constitution and regulations or 
by-laws and shall have power to amend the same at pleasure: Provided, That 
such constitution and regulations or by-laws do not conflict with the laws of 
the United States or of any State. 

Sec. 4. That said association may hold its meetings in such places as said 
incorporators shall determine, and shall report to Congress, through the presi- 
dent of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Washington, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, such portions of its proceedings and transactions as its offi- 
cers shall deem to be of general public interest and value concerning the educa- 
tion of the deaf. 


Approved, January 26, 1897, 











OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF 
THE DEAF, 1908-1911—STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND 
OTHER STANDING COMMITTEES. 


OFFICERS. 


President.—Dr. BE. M. GALLAUDET, Washington, D. C., president of the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Vice-president.—Dr. J. R. Dopyns, Jackson, Miss., superintendent of the 
Mississippi Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Secretary.—PERcIvVAL HALL, Washington, D. C., professor in Gallaudet College. 

Treasurer.—J. SCHUYLER Lone, Council Bluffs, Iowa, instructor in the Iowa 
School for the Deaf. 


DIRECTORS, 


[The directors, with the officers, form the standing executive committee. ] 


E. McK. Goopwin, Morganton, N. C., superintendent of the North Carolina 
School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

F. M. Drices, Ogden, Utah, superintendent of the Utah School for the Deaf 
and the Blind. 

R. O. Jounson, Indianapolis, Ind., superintendent of the Indiana State School 
for the Deaf. 


STANDING COMMITTEES. 


Normal section.—BE. W. WALKER, Wisconsin, chairman, superintendent of the 


Wisconsin School for the Deaf; SetH W. Grecory, Wisconsin; RoBert PATTER-- 


son, Ohio; Mrs, J. Scorr ANDERSON, Pennsylvania; C. EH. WuHitrr, Nebraska. 

Oral section.—Dr. A. L. E. Croutrer, Pennsylvania, chairman, superintendent 
of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf; T. V. ArcHrer, North Carolina; 
Miss MARGARET STEVENSON, Kansas; Miss AGNES STEINKE, Iowa; Miss FRANCES 
L. GLENN, Indiana. 

Auricular section.—Dr. F. D. CLarKr, Michigan, chairman, superintendent of 
the Michigan School for the Deaf; EH. H. Currier, New York; Miss ELIzaABeTH 
Perret, Washington, D. C.; D. F. Banes, North Dakota; Miss JoLietrE CoNnsTAN- 
TINE, Indiana. 

Art section.—Miss Mary C, UPHAM, Illinois, chairman, instructor in drawing, 
Illinois School for the Deaf; Lioyp BLANKENSHIP, Nebraska; Mrs. Sytvia C. 
Batis, Ontario; T, D’Estretia, California; Miss Stetia Fisker, Wisconsin. 

Kindergarten section.—Miss NEetiige ScHrock, Indiana, chairman, head of the 
kindergarten department, Indiana School for the Deaf; Miss Cornetia D. BiNG- 
HAM, [linois; Miss ABIGAIL BUCKINGHAM, Washington; Miss IRENE SHorrt, 
Utah; Miss NANNIE CALHOON, Mississippi. 

Industrial section——WaRREN RosBInson, Wisconsin, chairman, instructor in 
the Wisconsin School for the Deaf; Miss ExizABeTH MAUGHAN, Utah; C. B. 
CouUGHLIN, Ontario; C. E. WHITE, Nebraska; SypNry W. Kine, Arkansas. 

Western local.—LAURENCE MILLIGAN, Montana, chairman, superintendent of 
the Montana School for the Deaf and the Blind; Miss FLoreNce WILCoxsoN, 
Iowa; W. K. Arco, Colorado; T. C. Forrester, Montana; Miss Frances N. 
Eppy, Idaho. 

Southern local.—A. H. Waker, Florida, chairman, president of the Florida 
School for the Deaf; Lyman Steep, Maryland; Miss Nettie McDANIEL, Geor- 
gia; T. H. Grant, Mississippi; Gurirorp Evritt, Virginia. 

Eastern local.—B. A. Grover, New York, chairman, superintendent of the 
New York Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf Mutes; OC. B. 
CoveHLINn, Ontario; T. F. Fox, New York; Miss Grace Exy, Maryland; A. C. 
MANNING, Pennsylvania. 
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CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF. ‘ 


OFFICERS OF THE CONVENTION 1905-1908. 


President.—Dr. E. M. GALLAUDET, Washington, D. C., president of the Colum- 
bia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 


Vice-President. 





E. McK. Goopwin, Morganton, N. C., superintendent of the 


North Carolina School for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Secretary.—Dr. J. R. DoByNns, Jackson, Miss., superintendent of the Missis- 
sippi Institution for the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. 

Treasurer.—Dr. J. L. SMitTH, Faribault, Minn., instructor in the Minnesota 


School for the Deaf. 


DIRECTORS. 


Mrs. Sytvra C. Batis, Belleville, Ontario, instructor in the Onatrio Institu- 


tion for the Deaf and Dumb. 


J. W. Biattner, Austin, Tex., principal of the Texas School for the Deaf. 
Dr. W. K. Arao, Colorado Springs, Colo., superintendent of the Colorado School 


for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind. 


ACTIVE MEMBERS. 


LIFE MEMBERS, 


Clarke, F. D., Flint, Mich. 

Currier, E. H., Station M, New York 
City. 

Donald, Ida, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Larson, L. M., Cottonwood, Minn. 


Agee, Miss A. M., Vancouver, Wash. 

Ahnfeldt, Elizabeth, Mount Airy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Aleorn, Rose, Vancouver, Wash. 

Anderson, Enga A., Sulphur, Okla. 

Anderson, Mrs. J. Scott, Swarthmore, 
Pa. 

Archer, T. V., Morganton, N.C. 

Argo, W. K., Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Atwood, R. H., Columbus, Ohio. 


Balis, J. C., Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada. 

salis, Mrs. S. C., Belleville, Ontario, 
‘anada. 

Bangs, D. F., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Barnes, Mrs. B. H., Olathe, Kans. 

Barrager, Myra L., Station M, New 
York City. 

Isarron, Mary G., Faribault, Minn. 

Bell, Mary, Danville, Ky. 

Bennett, Florence, Ogden, Utah. 

Bennett, Josephine, Fulton, Mo. 

Bingham, Cornelia, Chicago, Ill. 

Blankenship, Lloyd, Omaha, Nebr, 

Blattner, J. W., Austin, Tex. 

Bones, Mary J., Austin, Tex. 

Bowles, W. A., Staunton, Va. 

Bright, Olga, Faribault, Minn. 

Brown, Candace J., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba, Canada. 

Brown, Ethel, Omaha, Nebr. 

Brummitt, Edith, Sulphur, Okla. 

Brummitt, Mrs. James, Sulphur, Okla. 

Buckingham, Abigail, Vancouver, 

~ Wash. 

Burke, Sister Mary Anne, Buffalo, 
NE: 

Burt, W. N., Edgewood Park, Pa. 


Caldwell, W. A., Berkeley, Cal. 
Carter, Mary D., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Carver, Leora, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Charles, C. W., Columbus, Ohio. 
Charles, Elva M., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Chidester, Susan, Romney, W. Va. 
Christy, Nettie, Faribault, Minn. 
Clarke, E. P., Rome, N. Y. 
Clarke, Mrs. Lottie, Vancouver, Wash. 
Clarke, T. P., Vancouver, Wash. 
Cloak, Ellen E., Westchester, N. Y. 
Cloud, J. H., St. Louis, Mo. 
Conn, Josephine H., Morganton, N. C. 
Connor, W. O., Cave Spring, Ga. 
Constantine, Joliette, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Cook, J. R., Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Canada. 
Cool, Mamie, Morganton, N. C. 
Cooper, Lucile, Boise, Idaho. 
Coughlin, C. B., Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada. 
Cram, Fannie A., Jacksonville, Ill. 
Crouter, A. L. E., Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. ¢ 


Dallimore, Ida, Ogden, Utah. 
Dawson, Maud, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
De Long, Elizabeth, Ogden, Utah. 
De Motte, W. H., Indianapolis, Ind. 
D’Estrella, Theophilus, Berkeley, Cal. 
Dobyns, A. W., Little Rock, Ark. 
Dobyns, J. R., Jackson, Miss. 
Dositheus, Sister Mary, Buffalo, N. Y¥. 
Draper, A. G., Washington, D. C. 
Driggs, F. M., Ogden, Utah. 

Dunham, R. N., Guthrie, Okla. 
Dunham, Mrs. Pearl, Guthrie, Okla. 
Dwyer, Miss B. E., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eddy, Frances N., Boise, Idaho. 

Edgar, Bessie M., Columbus, Ohio. 

Ely, C. R., Washington, D. C. 

Ely, C. W., Frederick, Md. 

Ely, Grace D., Frederick, Md. 

Emerson, Mrs. Carrie, Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Euphemia, Sister M., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Euritt, Guilford, Staunton, Va. 
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Fagan, Rose A., Fordham, N. Y. 

Fay, A. B., Washington, D, C. 

Fay, E. A., Washington, D. C. 

Fenner, Sarah, Flint, Mich. 

Finch, Marion, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Finlay, Clara, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Fiske, Stella, Delavan, Wis. 
Fitzgerald, Edith, Delavan, Wis. 
Flaherty, Ellen H., Westchester, N. Y. 
Forrest, Margaret G., Flint, Mich. 
Forrester, T. C., Boulder, Mont. 

Fox, T. F., Station M, New York City. 
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Gallaudet, E. M., Washington, D. O. 

Gaston, Cambria, Jackson, Miss. 

Gaw, A. C., Washington, D. C. 

Gillet, C. P., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Glenn, Frances L., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Goodwin, E. McK., Morganton, N. C. 

Gordon, Clara L., Vancouver, Wash. 

Gordon, Mary L., Cave Spring, Ga. 

Granger, Andria, Olathe, Kans. 

Grant, T. H., Jackson, Miss. 

Green, Lettie C., Danville, Ky. 

Greener, A. B., Columbus, Ohio. ‘ 

Gregory, Seth W., Delavan, Wis. 

Griffin, Mary E., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Gruver, E. A., Lexington avenue, New 
York City. 


Hall, Percival, Washington, D.C. 
Hammond, Ethel, Delavan, Wis. 
Hammond, H. C., Olathe, Kans. 
Harner, Zella, Fulton, Mo. 
Hayden, Josephine, Bquider, Mont. 
Hendee, Mrs. Ida, Omaha, Nebr. 
Herdman, Pearl, St. Louis, Mo. 
Hobart, Almira, Delavan, Wis. 
Hoge, Leslie, Olathe, Kans. 
Howard, Carrie M., Austin, Tex. 
Humbert, Mrs. Dora, Sioux Falls, 8. 
Dak. 


Jewell, Grace, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Johnson, Elizabeth, Jackson, Miss. 
Johnson, J. H., Talladega, Ala. 
Johnson, Nora, Omaha, Nebr. 
Johnson, R. O., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Johnson, W. S., Talladega, Ala. 
Johnston, Effie, Chicago, Ill. 

Jones, Florence, Flint, Mich. 

Jones, J. W. Columbus, Ohio. 
Jordan, Mrs. Helen R., Jacksonville, Il. 


Kearney, Alfred, Jackson, Miss. 
Keefer, Mazie S., Faribault, Minn. 
Kilpatrick, Mary, Faribault, Minn. 
Kinsley, Ida, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Koehler, Grace M., Sulphur, Okla. 
Kutzleb, Alvin, Salem, Oreg. 


Layton, Ninetta, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Lewis, Emily, Austin, Tex. 

Lillard, Sadie, Boulder, Mont. 

Linn, Georgina, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Livingston, Bertha, Jackson, Miss, 

Long, J. S., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
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McCortle, Anna, Omaha, Nebr. 

McCowen, Mary, Chicago, III. 

McDaniel, Nettie, Cave Spring, Ga. 

McFarlane, J. H., Omaha, Nebr. 

McKee, N. B., Fulton, Mo. 

Manning, A. C., Mount Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mashburn, A. G., Little Rock, Ark. 

Maughan, Elizabeth, Ogden, Utah. 

Menzemer, H. J., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Merrill, Anna, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Milligan, Laurence, Boulder, Mont. 

Myers, Ivy, Sulphur, Okla. 


Northrop, Helen, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
Northrop, Winifred,. Devils Lake, N. 
Dak. 


O’Connor, N. Frances, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


* Patterson, Robert, Columbus, Ohio. 


Peet, Elizabeth, Washington, D. C. 
Plouer, Alice May, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Pollard, Nannie A., Faribault, Minn. 


Quinn, Josephine, Faribault, Minn. 


Ray, John B., Raleigh, N. C. 

Read, Frank, jr., Jacksonville, Il. 

Regnier, Alberta, Omaha, Nebr. 

Robinson, Harry B., Danville, Ky. 

Robinson, Warren, Delavan, Wis. 

Rodwell, Thomas, Belleville, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Rogers, Augustus, Danville, Ky. 

Roper, Annie M., St. Louis, Mo. 


Sallee, Margaret, Danville, Ky. 

Satterly, Cora B., Vancouver, Wash. 

Sayles, W. W., Devils Lake, N. Dak. 

Schneider, W. F., Vancouver, Wash. 

Schneider, Mrs. W. F., Vancouver, 
Wash. 

Schrock, Nellie, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Short, Irene, Ogden, Utah. 

Smith, Florence, Station M, New York 
City. 

Smith, J. L., Faribault, Minn. 

Steed, Lyman, Parkville, Md. 

Steidemann, Clara, St. Louis, Mo. 

Steinke, Agnes, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Stevenson, Margaret, Olathe, Kans. 

Stewart, R. E., Omaha, Nebr. 

Stinson, Carrie, Morganton, N. O. 


Taft, Carolyn G., Jacksonville, Il. 

Tate, J. N., Faribault, Minn. 

Teegarden, George M., Edgewood Park, 
Pa. 

Thompson, BE. §8., Mount Airy, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Thompson, R. T., Olathe, Kans. 

Tillinghast, E. S., Salem, Oreg. 

Towler, Mary K., Jackson, Miss. 


Underhill, Odie W., Olathe, Kans, 
Upham, Mary O., Jacksonville, IL 


Mississippi 
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Walker, A. H., St. Augustine, Fla. 
Walker, BE. W., Delavan, Wis. 
Walker, N. F., Cedar Spring, S. C. 
Walker, S. T., Baton Rouge, La. 
Walker, W. L., Cedar Spring, S. C. 
Walton, Idella, Jacksonville, Ill. 
Washington, Edna, Fulton, Mo. 
Washington, Josephine, Jacksonville, 
Ill. 
Waters, Clara, Fulton, Mo. 
Watson, James, Boise, Idaho. 
Webster, Lettie, Austin, Tex. 
White, C. E., Omaha, Nebr. 
Wilcoxson, Florence, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. 
Willcox, Susie, Cave Spring, Ga. 
Wilkinson, Warring, Berkeley, Cal. 
Williams, Belle, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
Williams, Fanny, Chicago, Ill. 
Williams, J. H. W., Austin, Tex. 
Williams, Job, Hartford, Conn. 
Winemiller, J. C., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 
Winston, Matie, Delavan, Wis. 
Wyckoff, Edith, Mount Airy, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Young, Mrs. M. C., Jackson, Miss. 


HONORARY MEMBERS, 


Anderson, Dr. W. G., Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Argo, Mrs. W. K., Colorado Springs, 
Colo. 

Babcock, Prof. Maud May, president 
board of trustees, Utah School for 
the Deaf and the Blind, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Ballantyne, Joseph, Ogden, Utah. 

Booth, F. W., director, Volta Bureau, 
Washington, D. C, 
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Bradford, Dr. William, president board 
of trustees, Georgia School for the 
Deaf, Cave Spring, Ga. 

Cameron, Rev. E. D., state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Guth- 
rie, Okla. 

Clark, I. L., board of trustees, Utah 
School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Corey, Mrs. Eva F., secretary board of 
trustees, Utah School for the Deaf 
and the Blind, Ogden, Utah. 

Cutler, Hon. John C., governor of 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Dobyns, Mrs. J. R., Jackson, Miss. 

Driggs, B. W., Ogden, Utah. 

Driggs, Mrs. B. W., Ogden, Utah. 

Driggs, Mrs. F. M., Ogden, Utah. 

Fitzgerald, Golda, San Diego, Cal. 

Hall, Mrs. Percival, Washington, D. C. 

Humphrey, J. F., president board of 
trustees, Colorado School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Johnson, Mary V., Indianapolis, Ind. 

McDonald, Mrs. M. S., secretary board 
of trustees, Colorado School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

McKay, Apostle David O., Ogden, 
Utah, 

Merrill, Vida, Mediapolis, Iowa. 

Nelson, Hon. A. C., state superintend- 
ent public instruction, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Volker, J. W. F., board of trustees, 
Utah School for the Deaf and the 
Blind, Ogden, Utah. 

Walker, Mrs. E. W., Delavan, Wis. 

Webster, Jessie, Austin, Tex. 

Williams, Mrs. J. H. W., Austin, Tex. 

Wood, Mrs. W. A., Ogden, Utah. 


Summary. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE CONVENTION OF AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS 
OF THE DEAF. 





ARTICLE I, 
NAME. 


‘This association shall be called The Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf, 
ARTICLE II, 


OBJECTS, 


The objects of this association shall be: 

First. To secure the harmonious union, in one organization, of all persons 
actually engaged in educating the deaf in America. 

Second. To provide for general and local meetings of such persons, from time 
to time, with a view of affording opportunities for a free interchange of views 
concerning methods and means of educating the deaf. 

Third. To promote, by the publication of reports, essays, and other writings, 
the education of the deaf on the broadest, most advanced, and practical lines, 
in harmony with the sentiments and practice suggested by the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, unanimously adopted by the convention in 1886, at a 
meeting held in Berkeley, California. 

Whereas the experience of many years in the instruction of the deaf has. 
plainly shown that among the members of this class of persons great differences 
exist in mental and physical conditions, and in capacity for improvement, mak- 
ing results easily possible in certain cases which are practically and sometimes 
actually unattainable in others, these differences suggesting widely different 
treatment with different individuals, it is, therefore, 

Resolved, That the system of instruction existing at present in America com- 
mends itself to the world, for the reason that its tendency is to include all 
known methods and expedients which have been found to be of value in the 
education of the deaf, while it allows diversity and independence of action, and 
works at the same time harmoniously, aiming at the attainment of an object 
common to all. ' 

Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and 
that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that the 
measure of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor. 

Provided, That the children who are given to articulation teachers for trial 
should be given to teachers who are trained for the work and not to novices, 
before saying that it is a failure; and, 

Provided, That a general test be made, and that those who are found to have 
sufficient hearing to distinguish sounds shall be instructed aurally. 

Fourth. As an association to stand committed to no particular theory, method 
or system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: “Any method for 
good results; all methods, and wedded to none.” 


ARTICLE III, 
MEMBERS, 
Section 1. All persons actively engaged in the education of the deaf may 


enjoy all the rights and privileges of membership in the association on payment 
of the prescribed fees and agreeing to this constitution. 
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Seo. 2. Eligibility of applicants is to be determined by the standing executive 
committee and reported to the convention. 

Sec. 38. Any person may become an honorary member of the association, en- 
joying all the rights and privileges of membership except those of voting and 
holding office, on being elected by vote of the association. 

Sec. 4. Each person joining the association shall pay a fee of $2 for the first 
year and $1 annually thereafter. 

Sec. 5. Any member of the association desiring to commute the annual dues 
7 single payment for life shall be constituted a life member on the payment 
of $25. 

Sec. 6. Applications for membership must be made to the treasurer, who will 
receive all membership fees and dues. All privileges of membership are for- 
feited by the nonpayment of dues. 


ARTICLE IV, 
OFFICERS. 


Section 1. At each general meeting of the association there shall be elected 
by ballot a president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and three directors; 
these seven persons forming the standing executive committee of the conven- 
tion. They shall continue in office until their successors are elected, and shall 
have power to fill vacancies occurring in their body between general meetings. 

Sec. 2. There shall also be elected by ballot at each general meeting of the 
association nine chairmen of committees, as follows: One for a normal section, 
one for an industrial section, one for an oral section, one for an art section, one 
for an auricular section, one for a kindergarten section, one for an eastern local 
committee, one for a western local committee, and one for a southern local 
committee. Before the adjournment of each general meeting, or immediately 
thereafter, the standing executive committee and the nine elected committee 
chairmen, acting together, shall elect four persons to membership in each of the 
nine committees herein provided for. 

Src. 3. The general management of the affairs of the association shall be in 
the hands of the standing executive committee, subject to the provisions of such 
by-laws as the association shall see fit to adopt. 

Sec. 4. All officers and members of committees must be active members of the 
association in regular standing. 

Sec. 5. The standing executive committee shall make a full report at each 
general meeting of all the operations of the association, including receipts and 
disbursements of funds, since the preceding meeting. 


ARTICLE V. 
MEETINGS, 


Section 1. General meetings of the association shall be held triennially, 
but the standing executive committee may call other general meetings at their 
discretion. . 

Sec. 2. Local meetings may be convened as the standing executive committee 
and the committees on local meetings shall determine. 

Src. 3. Proxies shall not be used at any meeting of the associatiom,; but they 
may be used in committee meetings. 

Sec. 4. Notice of general meetings shall be given at least four months in ad- 
vance, and notice of local meetings at least two months in advance. 

Sec. 5. The business of the association shall be transacted only at general 
meetings, and at such meetings 100 voting members of the association must be 
present to constitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI. 


In the first election of officers held under the provisions of this constitution, 
said election occurring immediately after its adoption, all duly accredited 
active members of the Fourteenth Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf shall be entitled to vote, said members making payment of their member- 
ship fees to the treasurer at the earliest practicable opportunity after he shall 
have been elected. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
AMENDMENTS. 


This constitution may be amended by an affirmative vote of two-thirds of the 
members present at any general meeting of the association: Provided, That at 
such meeting at least 150 voting members of the association shall be present. 


ArticLte VIII. 


Devises and bequests may be worded as follows: “I give, devise, and be- 
queath to the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, for the promo- 
tion of the cause of the education of the deaf, in such manner as the standing 
executive committee thereof may direct,” etc.; and if there be any conditions, 
add ‘‘ subject only to the following conditions, to wit : ————.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE MEETING, 


FIRST DAY. 
SATURDAY, JULY 4, 1908. 


The eighteenth meeting of the convention was opened at 8 p. m. 
with an invocation by the Rev. Alfred Brown, of the First Episcopal 
Church of Ogden. 

Supt. F. M. Driggs then introduced the Hon. John C. Cutler, 
governor of Utah. 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR OUTLER. 


I am glad to welcome so many earnest workers in the cause of humanity, 
coming from so many different parts of our great country, and from the splen- 
did domain on the north of our own, the Dominion of Canada. And I am 
proud of the distinction thus shown to Utah, and the deserved recognition given 
to our splendid institution, the Utah School for the Deaf, and the beautiful 
city in which it is located. I am sure that Ogden will illustrate most excellently 
to her distinguished visitors the warm and hearty hospitality for which our 
State is noted. 

The tendency of the world has long been in the direction of economy—the 
accomplishment of the greatest possible results with the means at hand. The 
efforts of statesmen and scientists are in this direction. We are trying, in all 
the walks of life, to save time, to save property, to save life, to husband our 
resources, and to make all the progress we can with what we have. 

The most important of the means at hand, the force with which we can accom- 
plish most, is manhood and womanhood. Ruskin has truly said that the great- 
est wealth of the world is not in veins of gold and silver, but in the veins of men 
and women, and the children that will become men and women. Humanity is 
our greatest asset, the greatest power for accomplishment. There is no other 
that can compare with it. Therefore, our great President Roosevelt, in calling 
the recent conference to discuss the conservation of our natural resources, 
named life and health as among the most important of these. 

In welcoming you, ladies and gentlemen, who are both teachers and philan- 
thropists, interested in the training of the unfortunate youth and the alleviation 
of their sufferings, I wish to speak briefly on one phase of the subject I have 
just referred to. It is the cultivation of all the human material we have at 
hand, and the use of all that material in the work of the world. And this 
includes the imperfect, deficient, crippled material, as well as the sound and 
healthy and perfect. In some countries, in past ages, the child that was born 
into the world with imperfect faculties was regarded as an incumbrance, to be 
gotten rid of in the quickest possible way, in order not to impede the progress 
and consume the substance of the well and strong. The sickly child, the imbe- 
cile, and the blind or deaf or dumb or crippled infant were exposed on the moun- 
tain side or left to the mercy of wild beasts, in order that the community should 
not be burdened with their care. 

The history of the world has shown that aside from all considerations of 
humanity this was a most wasteful and destructive policy. But it has taken a 
long time for the world to make progress in the matter of saving and cultivating 
and using to the best advantage this imperfect material that was once thrown 
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away. It was a step toward the proper treatment of these unfortunates when 
they were taken care of at public expense and saved from the humiliation and 
suffering to which their deficiencies exposed them. But this was only a partial 
step. A much longer one was taken when the State began to devise means for 
training this deficient material to usefulness. 

And yet the principle out of which this idea grows is so plain as to seem self- 
evident. It appears simple enough that if boys or girls are somewhat deficient 
physically, mentally, or morally we should still try to use to the best possible 
advantage the faculties they do possess. If one is blind, he may still have his 
hearing; if deaf, his sight; if crippled in one portion of his body, he may be 
sound in all other parts; if partially unsound in mind, he may still retain cer- 
tain faculties; if deficient in one moral quality, he may still possess some ad- 
mirable traits. Is it not our duty, is it not humane, is it not true economy to 
use to the best advantage the faculties such persons do possess? Is it not better 
to do this than to follow the primitive method of ridding the earth of the 
deficient one, or the later method of penning him up and keeping him in useless- 
ness at the expense of the State? 

There is no more terrible condition than pauperized dependence. And if the 
State is under obligation to prevent this condition by providing for the education 
of healthy, sound, moral, and intelligent children, and we cheerfully admit that 
it is, is it not under a greater obligation to train those who start life under a 
handicap and for whom the struggle of life and the performance of duty to the 
State and to society are much more difficult? If the matter of need is to be 
considered, should not our greatest care be exercised in behalf of the deficient, 
whose need is greatest? 

The brutal and selfish principle expressed in the phrase, “ The survival of the 
fittest,” operates almost exclusively in nature. But it seems to me that in 
society we should endeavor to replace it with the kind and unselfish principle, 
“The survival of all the fit.” And true economy and wholesome humanity would 
make this include all who are partially, but not entirely, unfit for the work of 
society. 

Every individual, except the hopelessly crippled or insane or sick or criminal, 
has his use and usefulness. There is something each one can do. It is both the 
duty and the privilege of the citizens of a commonwealth to cultivate and utilize 
the partial faculties defective children retain in order that their deficiency may 
be as little a humiliation to them and loss to the State as possible. This is the 
underlying principle on which the schools for the deaf and dumb and the blind 
are established. And if a girl like Helen Keller, suffering under these afflictions, 
can be trained to an intelligence and efficiency superior to that of many a one 
in possession of every faculty, there is hope for every child that is partially 
afflicted. 

If there is any institution in the State of Utah in which I have felt a particu- 
larly fatherly and tender interest ever since I became governor, it is the school 
for these deficient children. My heart has gone out to them. My sympathy has 
been for them. I have visited them often and have brought prominent gentlemen 
of the State with me, not to satisfy an idle curiosity, but to arouse an active 
and sympathetic interest in them and in their condition. I have labored with 
the legislatures of 1905 and 1907 to get them to see to it that so far as the 
means at the disposal of the State would allow, proper provision should be 
made for the education of these unfortunate ones as a matter of economy and 
humanity. For the measure of success that has attended these efforts I am 
thankful, and I pledge my future efforts, if I am honored with reelection, to 
ameliorate as far as lies in my power the unhappy condition of these little ones. 

A kindred subject in which I have great interest is the establishment of a 
school for the feeble-minded. There is no sharp line of separation, in many 
cases, between the sane and the insane. The one condition may gradually shade 
into the other, almost imperceptibly. And certainly a condition of mere weak- 
ness of mind does not warrant us in committing the one thus afflicted to a life 
incarceration with the hopelessly insane. Yet this is practically what we in 
this State have been doing and still are doing. It is unkind and unjust, almost 
criminally so. And I shall not rest, so long as I am governor, until such a school 
as I have named has been provided. The mentally weak are like the physically 
crippled, subjects for care and cure. We are no more justified in committing a 
weak-minded person to the hospital for the insane than we are in throwing the 
boy that has lost a leg into the incurable ward of a hospital for the sick. It 
is neither economy nor humanity to do so. 
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In speaking thus of these insitutions—the one a reality, the other a strong 
and ever-living hope—I do not wish to be understood as belittling in the least 
the importance and the usefulness of the other state institution in this city, 
the Industrial School. It is here that the morally defective are treated and 
taught. Their treatment should be just as scientific and humane and efficient 
as that of cripples in body or in mind. It has been and will still be my aim 
to remove as far as possible the penal element in their treatment and substitute 
the corrective and the constructive. If each boy can be taught a trade and 
each girl housework under moral and cheerful influences, a most valuable aim 
will be accomplished. 

By way of illustrating what is meant by the economy of training the defective, 
I have before me an official statement to the effect that in the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb less than 4 per cent of the graduates of the insti- 
tution since it was established have failed to make their way in the world. 
They are taught trades such as carpentry, cabinetmaking, cooking, dressmaking, 
gardening, house and sign painting, printing, and tailoring, and the students are 
so well trained that the demand for them when they leave the school is greater 
than the supply. 

The expense of training these children was greatly reduced by the fact that 
they were able to do considerable of the work of the institution, particularly 
the printing. The saving to the school from this one item alone was $2,236 in 
the one year. The work of the class in carpentry and cabinetmakng in the 
year was valued at $4,159, and in house painting, $4,690. Garments of various 
kinds were made and repaired by the girls, the value of the work in this depart- 
ment totaling thousands of dollars. Forty-five girls and 24 boys were so well 
trained in cooking that they were all able at the close of the year to do plain 
cooking for family needs, and to handle both coal and gas ranges. 

This is a striking illustration of the general principle I am trying to impress. 
There may not be so many things that the blind or the crippled or the feeble- 
minded or the morally deficient can do, but all of these can do something. 
Whatever they are capable of they should be trained to do, as a kindness to 
them, a means of training their faculties and overcoming thejr deficiencies, and 
as a matter of economy to the State. I can not impress this idea too strongly. 

To you ladies and gentlemen, interested in and devoted to this labor of love, 
JT extend in behalf of the State of Utah kindest and heartiest greetings. Your 
coming here is an evidence that the fame of our school and its excellent super- 
intendent has reached all parts of the country. I welcome you and the ideas 
you have brought to assist us in the work of training our deficient children. 
I trust we may have some ideas to give you in exchange. But whatever we 
have in cordial welcome and hospitality is freely and warmly extended. May 
your stay with us be as pleasant as you could wish. 


Mr. Drices. The honorable mayor of Ogden City is enjoying him- 
self in our eastern mountains with rod and reel ——s speckled 
beauties on the Ogden River, where I presume some of you will 
want to go when the meeting is over. We had hoped to have the 
mayor with us to-night, but finding I could not get him, I sent a mes- 
senger to ask him whom he would like to have act as his representa- 
tive in extending a welcome to this convention. A message came 
back requesting that the Hon. James H. Devine, attorney of Ogden, 
represent the city. I have pleasure in introducing to this convention 
the Hon. James H. Devine. 


ADDRESS OF THE HON. JAMES H. DEVINE. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I feel that it is a great honor to be called upon by 
the mayor of Ogden city to represent him in welcoming so distinguished a body 
of ladies and gentlemen to our city. We, as citizens of Ogden, feel highly hon- 
ored by your presence here; honored because of the fact that while this insti- 
tution belongs to the State of Utah, the city of Ogden feels that it is one of her 
own. We are proud, extremely proud, of our institution; proud of the work 
that the deaf of our State are doing, and for that reason feel that your coming 
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here is conferring upon us a great favor; a favor because it is giving a fitting 
recognition to the work done here by this institution and to the honorable men 
and women who are engaged in it. And now, in behalf of the mayor of Ogden 
city, I have the honor of bidding you a most hearty welcome, and whatever the 
citizens of Ogden can do to make your stay pleasant I am sure they will cheer- 
fully do. I believe that however brief your sojourn here with us you will go 
away feeling that it was pleasant and that you have benefited yourselves by 
being here. As citizens of Ogden, we believe our city is one of the most beauti- 
ful in the mountain country; we call it the “ Gateway to the West.” We have 
here, on this supposed desert, as beautiful a city as you will find on the Ameri- 
can continent. Its attractions are so many that I could scarcely take the time 
to mention those that you must see, so I am confident that you will not leave 
us until you have partaken of, in some way, the attractions that are here. I 
want to say right here that we have near this city one of the most beautiful 
canyons in this country, and that is where our mayor is sojourning for a few 
days, “angling for the speckled beauties,” as Superintendent Driggs has told 
you, while another man is here endeavoring to do his duty; and when you con- 
sider that the attractions are such that they keep the mayor from coming to 
greet you to-night you can imagine, in a measure, how beautiful and how at- 
tractive it must be. And now, symbolically at least, I turn over to you the keys 
to Ogden city, and not only the keys to the city, but the keys of the homes and 
hearts of its people, and bid you all a thousand times welcome. 


Mr. Drices. Now, ladies (the gentlemen may listen if they will), 
it becomes my pleasure, and I deem it a great honor I assure you, 
representing the Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind, to present: 
to you Prof. Maud May Babcock, president of our board of trustees, 
who will extend to you greetings from the institution. 


ADDRESS OF MISS BABOOOK. 


You have been extended a welcome by the representative who stands at the 
head of this great State of Utah, you have been welcomed by the representa- 
tive of the city of Ogden; now, as a member of this board, I bid you welcome 
and open the doors of the school to you. This morning you were welcomed by 
“thundering cheer of the street” (the Fourth), last night and to-night we 
tried “to scatter the blossom under your feet,” and now we would say to you 
all: “Come to us and love us and make us your own.” 

We are extremely gratified that we have the honor of entertaining the first 
national educational convention to meet in the State of Utah. ‘There have been 
many attempts made to bring national educational associations here, but for 
one reason or another they have not been successful. Now that you have come 
to us, the honor will go down in the educational history of the State that the 
first national educational association to meet here was the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf. 

Mr. Driggs, with the true western ardor, solved the problem of getting the 
convention to come to us. He left us with all the great faith that is his and 
went to the East, and you all know how he conquered you and brought you 
here. And now I want to say to you that we are somewhat selfish in our wish 
to have you, and we want you to give us all the good you can. Mr. Driggs went 
forth from the West like the Romans of old when they conquered the Greeks. 
Now that he has conquered you and brought you here, just as the Greeks with 
their higher ideals, greater culture, and superior intellectual life conquered the 
Roman in- turn, we want you to conquer us and give us greater incentives to 
work and the best you have in matter and method. 

The school here is uncertain as to just how it stands with regard to other 
schools of its kind. Many of us have visited the eastern institutions, some of us 
have visited the institutions of Europe, and we feel, through comparisons with 
these schools, that we are growing, but since we are a young State and a young 
institution, we still have much to solve and to learn. We can not hope yet 
that our Utah institution stands third in the galaxy of institutions as do 
our public schools of the State. (Probably you do not know that the State of 
Utah stands third in educational matters in the recent report of United States 
Commissioner Harris.) But if the School for the Deaf does not stand third, it 
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will stand third, because it is bound to grow, and we have a superintendent 
who will make us grow. 

As a layman (or lay-woman),.one who has viewed for a number of years this 
great educational problem, I would like to voice what, as it has appeared to me, 
is our great mission in this work. Doctor Suzzallo has pointed out that educa- 
tion is twofold; it deals with the realm of things and with the realm of humans. 
It has appeared to me that it is in the latter phase of education that our teach- 
ing is most at fault. Let us be careful to make the deaf child do what every 
child should be taught in school, and that is, to know thoroughly his fellow-man. 

I have wondered in viewing the education of the deaf in the United States 
whether we have not been following the methods of the hearing schools too 
closely. It has been pointed out that the ideals of the hearing schools are not 
what they should be. And have not we been making the same mistake as has 
been made in the education of woman? The great colleges for women have been 
saying: “ We can give you ounce for ounce just as much Latin as they give 
the men at Harvard or Yale; just as much Greek as they give at Columbia or 
Princeton. We can give you ounce for ounce just as much physics and chem- 
istry as Cornell or Dartmouth.” And I believe in the education of our women 
we have failed to realize the greatest benefits to women, because we have fol- 
lowed the educational lines of men instead of breaking away from them and 
beginning anew on lines especially adapted to women. 

Is not the same true, to a great extent, in the education of the deaf? Have 
we not tried to teach just as much history as is taught in this grade school, 
just as much physics as is taught in this institution? In other words are we 
not filling the minds of our deaf boys and girls with facts and figures dealing 
with things instead of educating them in the problems of human activity in 
such a way as to make them equal with hearing people? 

If there is any one thing that should be brought about in the education of the 
deaf it is to so arrange their school training that our boys and girls will be sent 
out of school as well equipped to come in contact with their fellow-men as the 
hearing, and I do not believe we should stop until we reach that goal. 

In my opinion the great barrier in the way is this great gift of speech, by 
means of which I communicate with you. Therefore, it seems to me that 


- speech is of more importance than anything else in the curricula of our schools; 


of greater importance than all the other subjects together, and the one thing 
altogether essential. The deaf should learn to talk, not to be able to say a 
few words only, but to communicate with their fellow-men when they leave 
school. If they can speak and read speech when they leave us, they can then 
learn for themselves and by themselves, and we have put them where they can 
carry forward their own education. There are two ways in which our deaf 
children can improve their education after leaving school. One is by coming 
definitely and closely in contact with men, and the other is through literature, 
and these two channels, speech and reading, should be widened and deepened 
in our education of the deaf. 

As the school is a better place than the home for-the deaf child to acquire 
an education because it is a broader place, so the world at large is a better 
place than either home or school. But let us see that our moral training is tied 
directly to the acts of the pupil’s life and with the training of literature and of 
humanity. It is knowing, feeling what is right or wrong, that makes a man or 
woman, no difference whether he be deaf or not. That true moral standard is 
the important thing for us to provide for in our pupils’ training, so that they 
will be true, earnest, dependable; so that we may know where to place our hand 
on them and find them there. So I say let us tie up with their educational 
training activities that will bring them into closer touch with their fellow-men, 
activities that will bring them into communication with as large a body of people 
as possible. Their affiliation with their fellows will necessarily be much more 
narrow than that of the hearing, because of their affliction. Let them come in 
contact, therefore, with as many people as possible, so that they may learn 
humanity, and that through conversation. 

In my limited experience with the adult deaf I have found that very often 
they have mistaken ideas of things, and it seems that this is true because they 
do not know their fellow-men as well as we do, because they can not exchange 
ideas through speech, and therefore do not know how to understand them. Man 
is the hardest of all the studies in the curriculum. You can generalize upon all 
other subjects. You can discover the general laws underlying even that mys- 
terious subject, electricity ; but man is here one time and there the next. The 
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less the child has learned of humanity when he leaves school, the more he has 
to learn outside. He finds many difficulties and sore disappointments before he 
finally learns to know men, and when he learns this he is prepared to become a 
leader of men. 

In- speaking particularly of speech work, I want to say to you that though 
very good work is done in this country, after having visited many schools here 
and in Europe, that we must give the palm for speech work to the institution 
in Paris; and I really think that the reason they gain such a remarkable ability 
to speak there is because they speak so much. The pupils not only respond 
in speech to everything that is said to them, but they repeat everything that is 
said to them for the speech practice that is to be obtained thereby. The sign 
language is not used. Everything is given by means of speech, the pupils re- 
peating after the teacher, and even the little lectures and talks are repeited 
back orally and are then written out by the pupils; so I believe that this 
repetition is the chief reason why they accomplish so much there. 

Of course, the hardest thing for the deaf child to learn is to learn to speak; 
it is the most unnatural thing for him to learn, because he has never heard 
speech. He naturally takes the line of least resistance, and signs. Therefore, 
I think we can not do too much in speech work, for without the greatest effort 
on our part the speech work of our deaf children can not be what it should be. 

Now, the next point I would emphasize is one made by the governor here 
this evening. When our pupils are sent out from the school they should go 
out with hearing men and women as self-supporting individuals. The work in 
manual training should not be subsidiary to the work in the schoolroom. 
Above everything the deaf boys and girls should be made self-supporting indi- 
viduals if they would have respect for themselves. They are making the world 
that much richer, and they should give to the world of the riches given them, 
tenfold more than they have received. 

I had a sad experience a few months ago. A young deaf man—a graduate of 
an institution in another State—who had married a deaf girl, came to see me 
soon after he arrived in Salt Lake City and the first thing he wanted to know 
was if he could find any deaf people in the city. He had not been taught to 
speak, and had to use pencil and pad. He did not feel at home with hearing 
people—because he could not speak—he really had not learned how to live with 
his fellow men and be one of them, and must narrow his acquaintance to the 
society of deaf people. He wanted to find work. I felt sorry for him and did 
everything I could for him in my limited time. But he has been there several 
months and has not been able to get a position as yet. He knows something 
about printing, but is not a first-class printer. He thought he could paint, but 
found out he could not paint well enough. Now, I believe, as I said to our 
graduates recently, that if we can teach our pupils to paint as well as or 
better than any one else, they will have little difficulty in securing employment, 
and if our boys learn to print as well as any one else they will get plenty of 
printing to do; and if our girls can trim a hat or make a garment as well as 
any one else, people will not ask whether they are deaf or not. They should be 
proficient in their trade and will then have no difficulty in finding employment. 

But the greatest point, it seems to me, is speech. If that boy of whom I 
have spoken could have said that he wanted work and could have spoken with 
the people to whom he applied, however imperfectly, I believe the doors would 
have been opened to him everywhere in Salt Lake City. It was discouraging 
to the employer to have a pad thrust at him and to think that every time he 
wanted to communicate the slightest order to the deaf man he would have to 
resort to pencil and paper. 

On the other hand, the miracle of the deaf being able to talk would have 
won consideration and employment for our deaf friend. 

I know that I am voicing these ideas not from your standpoint, but from the 
point of view from which we, as outsiders, look at this matter in the world. 

I have nothing more to say, but I desire to assure you once more that I am 
glad you are here. I think this is a wonderful work in which you are en- 
gaged—a great work—one in which the better side of our nature can be 
developed and made stronger, in which we can be most helpful to the world. 


Mr. Driggs read a number of letters from the clubs and societies 
in Ogden City welcoming the members of the convention and cor- 
dially inviting them to visit their clubrooms while in the city. 
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Mr. Drices: Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have a letter that I 
regret very much to read; a letter from our beloved president, Doctor 
Gallaudet: 


CoLUMBIA INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DuMB, 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 
Washington, D. C., June 20, 1908. 
Mr. FRANK M. Drices, 
Superintendent School for the Deaf, Ogden, Utah: 

Dear Mr. Drices: I am very sorry to be compelled to inform you that the 
state of my health is such as to make it impracticable for me to attend the 
meeting of the convention. I regret this extremely for many reasons which you 
will readily understand, but my physician advises me not to undertake the long 
journey at this time of the year. 

I expect to go north next week and hope to be strong soon, but I have been 
more than usually worn down and can not expect to be sufliciently recuperated 
in one week to make it safe for me to go to Ogden. My address during the next 
two or three weeks will be the Owenego House, Indian Neck, Branford, Conn. 

I am sure you will have a good meeting. The college will be represented 
by Professors Hall and Gaw, and so through them my voice may still be heard. 

Wishing you entire success in the meeting, 

I am, very truly, yours, BH. M. GALLAUDET. 


Mr. Drices. Therefore, it falls upon the vice-president to conduct 
this meeting of the convention, and in behalf of the Utah Institution 
I now present to President Gallaudet this token (a very handsome 
gavel of Utah mahogany, silver mounted) from Utah, to be sent to 
Doctor Gallaudet after the meeting. 

(Mr. Driggs then turned over the gavel to Vice-President Good- 
win.) 

ADDRESS OF AOTING PRESIDENT GOODWIN. 


Your ExceLLeNcy, MADAM PRESIDENT, THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE UTAH 
Scuoo.t: I deem it a distinguished honor and a privilege to acknowledge your 
gracious and hearty words of welcome to the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf to the great State of Utah. 

We come to this State from almost every State in the Union, and you will 
find among us representatives of every phase of the education of the deaf on 
this continent. We come for a common purpose—one cause—the welfare and 
common weal of the deaf. 

The meetings of our convention are a sort of family gatherings, and this time 
we visit the youngest daughter of the American sisterhood of States; but since 
coming here we have found evidences which make me give a word of warning 
to the representatives of the older schools. I will say, to put it into twentieth 
century parlance, some of the superintendents of the older schools in older 
States will have to “ get busy,” lest the laurels rest here in Utah. 

Your Excellency, Madam President, the profession has a very high regard 
for the Utah school and your accomplished young superintendent. 

It is a great pleasure to be here, and judging from what we have already 
seen and heard, I predict that we shall go away from here much benefited, 
with new inspiration, after our week’s sojourn with you, every one of us carry- 
ing away great impetus and great enthusiasm for our work. 

It would be unfair to you and to myself for me to say more now. We have 
a number of distinguished representative educators of the deaf present, and I 
am going to ask some of them to respond to your most cordial welcome. I will 
ask Superintendent E. W. Walker, of the Wisconsin school, to speak for the 
Middle West. 


ADDRESS OF SUPERINTENDENT E. W. WALKER. 


Your Excettency, Mr. CHAIRMAN, HONORABLE OFFICIALS, LADIES AND GEN- 
TLEMEN: It was a peculiar and wholly unexpected honor that fell to me a few 
minutes ago to be asked to respond for the Middle West to the kind welcome 
extended to us this evening by the governor of Utah, . 
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I have no great message to deliver, yet I tell you frankly that I take pleasure 
in being called upon to speak at this time. I am yet a novice in this work, a 
reasonably recent recruit among the workers (Walkers) of the profession, 
and I hail with joy every opportunity that enables me to meet the men and 
women engaged in this work. 

I do. not suppose, your excellency, that you know just why we came to Utah 
on this occasion. I happened to be present at the Morganton meeting and I 
remember that when it was whispered about that Utah would extend an invita- 
tion for the convention to meet next at Ogden it did not strike me very favor- 
ably. I did not know why we should cross prairies, mountains, and deserts for 
this meeting. I know now. It has been growing on me ever since I have 
been sitting here on the front row and listening to the addresses of welcome. 

New States can not always do things better than old ones, but they sometimes 
ean. They have the advantage in some respects. Old States have established 
policies, principles, and precedents to which they are necessarily bound by the 
force of conservatism, whereas new States with the right kind of personal fiber 
to guide can blaze the way along new lines. Utah, sir, as a new State is 
neither hindered nor aided by its traditions. You are free to work out the best 
ideals that obtain among your people. Evidently you have grasped the oppor- 
tunity offered by that freedom, and we have come to you for inspiration and 
guidance. While all this is true, it was not in the minds of any of us who 
voted for Ogden. If I am to tell you of the open and specific influence that 
brought us here I would do it in the words of that piece that you and I used 
to speak in the schoolhouse of years ago. You all know it: 


“O, young Lochinvar is come out of the West; 
In all the wide border his steed is the best.” 


And that is the way it was at Morganton. That young Lochinvar [pointing 
to Superintendent Driggs] came out of the West, and in all the wide border his 
enthusiasm was the best. We came to Utah because Superintendent Driggs 
was at Morganton, and presented his claims with high spirit and great enthu- 
siasm. 

Sir, you have welcomed us in eloquent words to this community, but we also 
feel a welcome back of that which you have expressed. The very region in 
which we are is significant. 

The idea is attributed to Webster that from out of mountain sections there 
come men who eclipse their fellows in rugged strength and lofty ideals. Be 
cause they live in the shadow of mountains they must necessarily grow up with 
them and toward them. Mountains challenge men to climb. And your invita- 
tion, sir, breathes of the spirit of the mountains with their snowy domes and 
skyward-pointing minarets all about us. From prairie countries come men of 
broad and cosmopolitan sympathies. The influence of the mountain is toward 
specialization; that of the prairie toward breadth. 

So we have crossed the prairies with their symbols of cosmopolitanism, and 
we have come to your mountains to greet your young State, a giant in the 
educational field. 

And I am asked to respond in‘behalf of, I would have said a few minutes 
ago, the greatest section of our country, the Middle West; but after listening 
to these welcoming speeches I dare not say it now. If, however, I may talk 
to the audience a few moments and not to the platform, I would remind you 
that there in the Middle West are great cities, and there are institutions second 
to none in this country. I happen myself to come from a State that stands 
for the best in educational matters. As an evidence of this I remind you that 
only this week was conferred upon the State of Wisconsin the great honor 
of having one of our teachers elected as president of the greatest educational 
convention on the globe, the National Educational Association of the United 
States, to which position Superintendent L. D. Harvey, of Wisconsin, has just 
been chosen. I have, indeed, the great privilege to-night to represent on this 
platform a wonderful section of this country. It will furnish the next President 
of the United States. It provides the fundamentals for this very convention, 
for I notice that the chairs on which you sit were made in Wisconsin. 

And so I come from that great section of our country that stands for broad 
educational methods, and yet I have heard from this platform this evening 
two of the newest things in education. The governor of Utah may not know it, 
but he has voiced the very newest thing in the educational world when he said 
that we must train our pupils along lines that will make their education prac- 
tical. Until comparatively recent years we have taught the humanities, phi- 
losophy, language, and literature. Why? ‘To strengthen in our pupils their 
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intellectuality and to promote broader culture. Now, that idea has gone. There 
has been a change. The humanities of the old school have given way to the 
utilities of the new. This does not mean that we regard humanities as non- 
essentials, as useless. 

It means that we have learned to strive for more than the culture that comes 
from them, the culture that teaches the children to contribute something to 
the world. The ideal of the father who says, when sending his boy to school, 
“TI hope he will never have to work as hard as I have worked,” is no longer 
the proper one. We now educate our children in order that they may work as 
hard but more effectively than did their parents. The ideal of to-day is to 
educate children into effective labor, not away from all labor. The governor 
has voiced the sentiment that the child should go out of school efficient as a 
breadwinner. A man can have no higher ideal than this, but he must live and 
work for those who depend on him. Holland voiced the sentiment in these lines: 


“Society is a grand scheme of service and return. 
Who gives the most in ways directest wins the best reward.” 


This is the spirit the school must breathe into our children. 

Now, we are to be especially congratulated because we work in special schools. 
The teacher of the normal child need not be a true psychologist, the child will 
learn in spite of him, but the teacher of the child bereft of one of his senses 
must teach logically and psychologically. Therefore, it is that from institu- 
tions like ours come the new and best things in the educational world. 

Twelve years ago I attended for the first time the department of superin- 
tendence, a branch of the National Educational Association, made up not of 
teachers but of those who supervise or superintend teachers. It is probably 
the highest educational body on the continent, and that means in the world. 
At that convention every paper presented dealt with some form of the various 
subjects taught in high schools and colleges—history, science, language, or litera- 
ture. Since that time I have attended most of the annual meetings of this con- 
vention, and I have noticed ‘a gradual change in the subjects discussed until at 
the last meeting, which convened at Washington last February, every paper 
presented was a discussion of some form of industrial education. There can 
be no better index that we need to put all our energies into fitting our boys and 
girls for labor, effective labor. 

I have another reason for feeling pleased at this time. When this con- 
vention meets again, three years hence, I hope the address of welcome will be 
given by the governor of Wisconsin, and if it shall be so given the first one to 
respond will be the superintendent of the State School for the Deaf of Utah. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, let me say that we who have crossed the prairies 
of this continent and who stand now in the shadow of everlasting mountains, 
hope that the work that shall be here accomplished will be in keeping with 
our physical surroundings. On this day of liberty, Fourth of July, in this 
great country of ours, having crossed prairies and standing beneath your moun- 
tains, we enter upon a noble work. With these symbols around us the work of 
the coming week can not fail in being helpful and inspiring to us all, enabling 
you to give us freely of the best you have, and us to acquire readily because of 
the best we have. 

I thank you. 


Acting President Goopwin. We have representatives here from the 
Pacific coast, I judge, who can convince the superintendent of the 
Wisconsin school that not everything is in the Middle West. I have 
pleasure in introducing Superintendent Clarke, of the Washington 
school. 

ADDRESS OF SUPERINTENDENT T. P. OLARKE. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, YouR EXcELLENCY, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, FELLOW- 
TEACHERS: It is natural for any man to be proud when called upon to represent 
his home, be it ever so humble; and think, will you, friends, what my feelings 
must be when I am called upon to represent the garden spot of this grand 
country, the State of Washington—just think of it—how proud I must feel 
to-night. But, my friends, this feeling of pride and thankfulness is turned into 
disappointment and regret when I think why I am called upon to represent the 
Pacific coast. 

For twenty-five years I have been attending the meetings of this convention, 
I have sat at the feet of the old guard, and to-night we miss them. It is there- 
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fore with regret that I respond for the Pacific coast. I hope that my Utah 
friends will allow me to join them in welcoming our eastern friends. 

Utah, as has been rightly said, is the gateway of the West. I invite you 
to come through the gate and on to the Pacific and the real West. Here you 
are just in the gateway of the West, but the welcome that you have received 
here is simply indicative of the welcome that will be extended you all through 
the West, and the welcome is as broad as the deserts you have traveled over 
and pretty nearly as warm. 

Not quite nineteen years ago I had the pleasure of visiting this town of 
Ogden. At that time a building which was just barely~completed was pointed 
out to me as the Boys’ Reform School. Yesterday afternoon, about 5 o’clock, 
I drove up from the depot here and got out of the carriage in front of this 
building, which was exactly the same building, but it seemed that the magician’s 
wand had been used, so great was the change. 

We have been in the habit of coming to Utah for good things. On two notable 
occasions we have done so previously. I refer to irrigation and dry farming, 


. for they were both started in Utah. These two things are adding fully as much 


to the wealth of the country as anyhing that can be named, and by the time you 
have been in this institution twenty-four hours you will agree with me that our 
profession is going to have something to thank Utah for. I congratulate you, 
Governor, on having such an institution and such an able and enterprising 
superintendent at the head of it as Mr. Driggs. And, Mr. Driggs, I want to con- 
gratulate you on securing such a board of directors, I know what I am saying; 
I have tried both kinds. 

In regard to industrial education, it has been said, and well said, here, that 
nothing is of more importance. As a superintendent, one of the younger ones, it 
is my proud boast that I have never signed a diploma for a graduate who could 
not earn $2.50 a day at his trade. I hope never to sign one for a boy who earns 
less. And I hope the day may soon come when every high-school diploma will 
carry exactly the same qualification. Every boy should be able to earn that 
before he is allowed to quit school. It is somewhat surprising—yes, shocking— 
that at the meeting just referred to all the papers were in regard to some form 
of industrial training. I say it is somewhat startling when we recall that only 
about 12 per cent of the children in this country ever reach the high school, 
while about 80 per cent of the money expended for education is spent above the 
grade of the high school. These are facts and figures which should cause some 
of us to think. 

Mr. Driggs has a magnificent industrial department. I believe that nothing 
can add more to the value of the education received by any boy, and that no 
greater safeguard can be given to any boy’s or girl’s morals, than a thorough 
industrial training. I mean training how to work properly. No greater safe- 
guard can be given to morals, no easier way to promote discipline in your school 
can be found, than by careful attention to industrial training. And while the 
three r’s, “ readin’, ’ritin’, and ’rithmetic,” are very important, the three h’s are 
what the modern teacher must look after, “ the head, the heart, and the hand.” 
The whole boy comes to school—not only his brain to receive training in the lit- 
erary department, not only his tongue to receive training in the speech depart- 
ment, but his hands, heart, and feet. This building we are now in (the gym- 
nasium) is, next to the shop building, the best thing you have on the place. 
Here you train the whole boy. Just such things as this are what have made the 
advance in our schools for the deaf in recent years. 

In spite of the oral training and its great importance, and I am doing my 
share in helping it forward—in spite of that, the addition of the gymnasium to 
the school for the deaf is, I believe, perhaps the best thing added to the schools 
for the deaf in the last twenty years, and I believe that twenty years will cover 
the life of the gymnasium in most of the institutions for the deaf. 

I again thank you for the privilege of responding to the welcome for the great 
State of Washington and the Pacific coast. 


Acting President Goopwin. I thought Washington would not 
leave everything in the Middle West. I have selected two speakers 
just as far apart as I could get them. We have heard from Washing: 
ton; now we shall hear from Florida. All the Walkers do not come 
from Wisconsin. I want Mr. A. H. Walker, president of the Florida 
school, to speak a word in response for the South. 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT A. H. WALKER. 


Your ExceLttency, Mr. CHAIRMAN, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: By way of 
explanation and not as an apology I want to say that I have traveled 3,000 
miles to attend this meeting. I arrived here this afternoon travel stained 
and weary, and soon after my arrival I was approached by our acting president 
and asked to make this response, so you can readily understand the difficulty 
under which I am speaking. 

To-night, friends, I represent the South; not the old South, not the antebel- 
lum South, but the new South, the South of to-day, the progressive South. 

You will remember that forty years ago her head was bowed in submission— 
the war had been a blessing in disguise, but she did not understand it then. 
To-day, with head erect, like every true son of the new South, I can take the 
hand of the brother from the West, of the brother from the North or East, in 
brotherly love. 

I find myself, friends, in a position in some respects not unlike that of the 
queen of whom we have read in sacred lore. Leaving the magnificence of her 
oriental palaces and kingdom, she traveled into another country to visit and see 
for herself the greatness of which she had heard and read. And finally stand- 
ing at the portals of Solomon’s kingdom, with all its grandeur and all of its 
magnificence unfolded before her, she gasped, “ The half has never been told,” 
and to-night, like that queen of old, as I stand at the portals of this great State 
I can gasp, “ The half has never been told.” 

I thank your excellency and the rest who have welcomed us here so cordially ; 
I thank you in behalf of the South for the warmth of your greetings. 


Acting President Goopwin. This convention is not made up of 
the representatives from our States only, but from His Majesty’s 
Kingdom as well, and I am going to ask Mr. Rodwell, of the Province 
of Ontario, to speak for the Provinces. 


ADDRESS OF MR. RODWELL. 


Your ExceLLtency, LADY PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTION, MR. CHAIRMAN, 
LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: I regret very much that there are not more here from 
our colony north of this great country to hear your kind words of welcome and 
to take advantage of your hospitality, but I understand and hope that there 
will be some others here very soon. 

I have listened with some dismay and trepidation to the speakers who have 
preceded me, for I can not hope to compete with them in their oratorical flights. 
But may I tell you a story? It is about unromantic plum puddings. 

There was a Scotch lady renowned for her plum puddings. A new minister 
had recently come into the parish, and in due season he came to make his pas- 
toral visits on the good lady. She was determined she would make him her best 
plum pudding, so she tried; but, unfortunately, when it was all finished it was 
not a good one, She felt very much disappointed, but did not have time to make 
another, so she had to set the plum pudding, failure though she considered it, 
before him. To her surprise the minister seemed to consider the pudding very 
good, for he praised it very highly, and the good woman began to think the pud- 
ding must have been better than she realized, so flattering were the comments of 
the minister. A short timg afterwards the minister came again to dine. This 
time the lady made another plum pudding and she succeeded beyond her ex- 
pectations. So she was wondering what the minister would find to say about 
this when he had praised the first one so highly. 

Much to her surprise the minister ate the whole pudding and said never a 
word, and the lady was rather disappointed. Finally she could stand it no 
longer, so she asked the minister how it was when she had made him her best 
plum pudding he had not said a word about its being good and had praised an 
inferior pudding so highly. Then the minister replied: “Ah, but this ane speaks 
for itsel’.” : 

I deem it a great privilege to be able to attend this meeting. As you know, 
Canada is a big country, in many parts scantily populated and for the most part 
our institutions are far apart, and we have not that opportunity of exchanging 
ideas which our southern neighbors have, so that the meeting of the convention 
on this account is very helpful to us, and I regret very much that we have nota 
greater number of representatives present, 
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I shall tender my heartfelt sympathy to my fellow-teachers in the province 
of Ontario who are not here,and on behalf of those who will be here, may I 
tender sincere thanks for your kind words. 


Acting President Goopwin. After having representative sections 
speak this evening, I want to ask one of our educators who repre- 
sents every section of our country including Canada, Professor Hall, 
of Gallaudet College, in Washington, to speak in behalf of the 
college. 


ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR HALL. 


Your Excettency, Mr. CHAIRMAN, FrRiIenDs: Although I am very proud of 
being selected to represent Gallaudet College and Washington City, still it is 
with great regret that I come before you to-night, for my selection is due to 
the absence of one of our best friends. I can not hope to say what President 
Gallaudet would, nor to say it in the way he would, were he here. It is a 
matter of the deepest sorrow to me that our president’s health is such that he 
can not be here to speak to you himself. For thirty-eight years Doctor Gal- 
laudet has never missed a meeting of this convention. For many years he has 
been its honored and beloved president, and has presided with grace and dignity 
at its meetings. 

He thought until a short time ago, that he would be with us, but finally was 
forced to give up his plan to come to Ogden. He asked me to give to you all 
his kindly greetings. 

Washington City can not boast much of its size. We are a long way 
from this great western country, where everything is on such a grand scale. 
But although we are a very long distance from Utah, we still have a very close 
connection with your state institution. I do not know that you are all aware of 
the fact that Superintendent Driggs spent a year with us in our normal depart- 
ment in Washington. We hope he got a few good things from us while there; 
I know we got a great many good things from him. 

And, your excellency, and ladies and gentlemen of the board of directors, I 
want to congratulate you right now on retaining at the head of your school 
such a man as Mr. Driggs. 

We also have a close connection with Utah in another way. This school has 
sent to Gallaudet College some of the very best.students we have ever had 
there. 

We have heard a great deal this evening about industrial education. I 
heartily approve of industrial training. Many of our students, were it not 
for their knowledge of a trade, wowd not be able to continue in college, be- 
cause they earn their way by the work they do during the term or during the 
summer vacation. But I believe there is something higher than the mere 
ability to be a breadwinner and a money-maker through the knowledge of a 
handicraft. And there are no better examples of this than the three young 
people whom I have in mind who came to our college from this school. 

They all completed our course with honor and distinction. One of them, a 
charming young woman, was married soon after her graduation and now 
presides over a happy home. I am sure she makes a happier home and wields 
a broader influence, because she received the higher training given at the 
eollege. She is able to live a broader and more useful life on a higher plane 
of culture and refinement. 

Another of your young ladies is an esteemed instructor in this institution, 
and I think her work as a teacher is better because she had the advantage of 
college training. 

Another of your graduates, a young man, is in the employ of the Government, 
holding an important position as acting forest supervisor and doing splendid 
work. If that young man had not come to us, I doubt if he could have met 


with the success he is now having. No mere industrial training or common 


school education would have given him such success. 

For the training of these young people we take to ourselves only a small 
share of the credit, and give to you the greater share for the excellent founda- 
tion you gave them in character and scholarship. For it was because of your 
good work with them that they were able to do so well with us. But to my 
mind they made no mistake in leaving industrial lines of work to others less 


gifted. 
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I wish to express my pleasure in being in your city once more and in enjoying 
the hospitality of your institution. Many of our friends who have come here 
have planned trips to the Yellowstone and to the Pacific coast after the meeting 
is over, but I arranged my trip through California so that I might be here on 
my way back from the coast. I always like my dessert last, and this meeting 
is the last part of my trip. 

There is no more interesting thing, ladies and gentlemen, than to watch the 
movement of education. In the old days, where were the Wise Men? They 
lived in the East. The movement of learning was from east to west. But if 
you will notice the trend nowadays you will find educators from Europe coming 
to this country to study our methods and to improve their own. The move- 
ment of learning is from west to east. We have seen this in our profession. 
Many of the European educators of the deaf have visited our schools within 
recent years for the purpose of studying and observing our methods. And the 
same is becoming true with regard to the educational] interests in this country. 
The pride in matters of education which exists in all the western States and 
the progress being made in such lines is splendid, and we are glad to come from 
the East to sit at your feet and learn, 


Acting President Goopwi1n. There are two great branches in our 
work, especially in the combined schools, to which most of us belong, 
the oral and the manual. 

We have a gentleman with us to-night who is not an active teacher 
to-day, but he is decidedly a teacher, and educator who represents 
more particularly the oral side of our profession. He is the editor of 
the Association Review and has charge of the Volta Bureau in Wash- 
ington. We would be glad to hear from Mr. Booth. 


ADDRESS OF MR. BOOTH. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, Your Honor, MADAM PRESIDENT, LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: I 
take great pleasure in responding to this warm welcome extended to this Con- 
vention, for I feel that the association which I represent is a part of the Con- 
vention and can rightfully claim a share in the welcome. While the American 
Association is a body distinct from the Convention in its organization and 
special work, is it a sister body, belonging to the same family; indeed, while 
I have used the term “ sister,” as a matter of fact the Association is the child 
of the Convention, for it will be recalled by those who have attended former 
meetings that at the New York convention, held in 1890, the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was born. It was born 
there and then, of the direct initiative and the deliberate action of this body; 
so, as I have said, I feel that a good share of this welcome extended to us is 
to me and to the other members of the American Association, a large number of 
whom are present. And as I look back upon the convention of 1890 and com- 
pare it with this one, thinking the while of all that has happened in the time 
that has elapsed, and comparing especially the work of teaching speech to the 
deaf at that time with the work, in its quantity and quality, now being done, 
I can not help feeling, as representing the American Association, proud, as I 
am sure all of us are, of the great advancement in the work of speech teaching 
that has taken place in all our schools. Nor can I feel otherwise than that the 
American Association, through exercise of its various activities, has played a 
large and an important part in furthering this advancement. Its very name, 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, indi- 
eates its mission as one of helpfulness and cooperation, and it has consistently 
labored during all the years through its several activities to encourage speech 
teaching and to cooperate with it wherever, however, and by whomsover it has 
been carried on. These activities, or at least the more important of them, I 
may name as, first, the publication of a magazine, the Association Review. 
This publication is familiar to all, so I need not speak: specially of it. Like 
the Scotch plum pudding—of which we have heard—it speaks for itself. The 
second important activity of the Association is the maintenance of a teachers’ 
bureau, by means of which teachers desiring positions and superintendents 
desiring teachers may be mutually served. The third activity is the normal 
school maintained by the Association at Northampton. While the Association 
is sympathetic toward and lends its encouragement to all training of teachers 
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of the deaf that is being carried on, it has in more recent years centered the 
immediate and material help that it has rendered in one place, preferring to do 
this rather than to divide and scatter it in different quarters. I believe this 
policy a wise one, and one that justifies itself in results flowing from it. Ten 
students annually are given training at the school at Northampton, and it is 
hoped that in time this number will be doubled and trebled, or indeed 
enlarged to meet all future needs of the work. The fourth activity is the 
summer school, also maintained at the seat of the Northampton school. A 
month of training, including two weeks’ daily observation and study of the splen- 
did work carried on in the class rooms of the Clarke school, is there given to 
experienced teachers, and to experienced teachers only, because it is this class 
that can receive the maximum of benefit by the training given in the brief term 
of instruction. These four activities comprise the more important work that 
the Association has been carrying on in the past. But a fifth activity is soon 
to be added to these, the conducting of the work of the Volta Bureau. You are 
all familiar with this institution, founded by Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, and 
built up in its plan and work to what it is to-day by its late lamented and 
beloved superintendent, the Hon. John Hitz. The work of the Volta Bureau 
has been always a world work, so that in assuming this work the American 
Association becomes to an extent a world institution, with its influence to be 
felt and its benefits to be received hereafter in every country on the globe. 

Acting President Goopwin. After hearing this evening these splen- 
did addresses of welcome, and the responses from our various local 
sections, I feel something of the spirit of the Irishman who was 
once in company with a Frenchman, a Scotchman, and an Eng- 
lishman. Said the Irishman to the Frenchman, “And if you were 
not a Frenchman, what would you be?” The Frenchman said, “I 
would be an Englishman.” And then turning to the Scotchman, 
“And Mac, if you were not a Scotchman, what would you be?” to 
which the Scot replied, “I, too, would be an Englishman.” Then 
both, turning to the Irishman, asked: “And Pat, if you were not an 
Irishman, what would you be?” Pat replied, “ Be faith, I would be 
ashamed of myself.” } cane 

I feel to-night, after hearing all that has been said, if I were not an 
American, I would be ashamed of myself. 


Acting President Goodwin then announced that there would be an 
informal meeting Sunday afternoon to discuss the question of Sab- 
bath observance in the schools. 

Superintendent Driggs announced that there would be regular 
school work in certain schoolrooms each morning during the meeting 
for a period of forty minutés, beginning at 8:15, and stated that the 
pupils who would do the exhibition work were not picked pupils, 
but were such as lived nearest the institution and as he had been 
able to hold in school after the close of the regular session. 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. What I desire to propose may be out of all 
order at this time. There are certain times to do certain things, but 
somehow to-night I am, as I look over this audience, filled with sorrow 
and regret, for, friends, “the old side-wheelers” are missing to-night, 
and our hearts go out to them, and we would wish them to know to- 
night that they are remembered by us here. 

But there is one man especially in a far eastern State whom we love, 
and I am sure I voice the sentiment of this assemblage when I say that 
our hearts would be easier if he knew as soon as possible how much we 
regret his absence and the cause that keeps him away from us. And 
I move you, sir, that, at this juncture, we pause and formally send our 
love and greetings to our absent president. 
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Mr. Walker’s motion was carried unanimously by a rising vote, and 
the acting president appointed Messrs. Walker and Gaw a committee 
to write and send the telegram in the name of the convention. 

The following message was accordingly sent: 

OepeEn, Utan, July 4, 1908. 


President E. M. GALLAUDET, 
Owenego House, Indian Neck, Branford, Conn.: 


The convention to-night, by a rising vote, expresses its great sorrow at your 
enforced absence, and deeply appreciating its great debt to you sends you love 
and sympathy, with the hope for an entire and speedy recovery. 

BE. McK. Goopwin. 


Mr. Jones, as chairman of the committee on programme, announced 
that owing to the absence of many whose names appeared on the 
tentative programme, as published in the Annals, it would be neces- 
sary to revise the programme to a very considerable extent. 

Acting President Goodwin announced that in view of the absence 
of the treasurer, Dr. J. L. Smith, he had appointed Mr. T. V. Archer 
to act as treasurer during the meeting of the convention. 

Mr. Connor suggested that as there were present a good many 
young teachers, attending for the first time, it might be well to tell 
them just what they would have to do to become members of the con- 
vention. 

Acting President Goodwin defined the requirements of membership. 

After the benediction by the Rev. Mr. Brown the meeting ad- 
journed for the evening. 


SECOND DAY. 
SUNDAY, JULY 5. 


In the morning seats were reserved in the various churches of 
Ogden for members of the convention, and many took advantage of 
the opportunity thus afforded to attend services. In the evening 
a special sermon on the Mormon Church was preached by Apostle 
David O. McKay in the Ogden Tabernacle. 

Sunday afternoon at 3 o’clock an informal session was held for the 
discussion of the question of moral and religious teaching in schools 
for the deaf and how Sundays should be spent in the schools. No 
papers were presented, but by general consent the session was in the 
nature of an experience meeting, and a large number of those pres- 
ent took part in the discussion. 

Acting President Goodwin was in the chair. After the singing of 
the doxology under the leadership of Mr. Hammond, there was a 
scripture reading by Dr. Dobyns and a pare yy Mr. Warren 
Robinson, which was followed by the singing of the Italian hymn. 

Acting President Goopwi1n. You will recall that on the programme 
published in the Annals it was provided that the deaf ministers 
present were to have charge of the session to-day, but in their absence 
we will have an experience meeting regarding Sunday observance in 
our schools for the deaf, and I will ask Doctor Argo to open the 
discussion. 
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Doctor Arco. I understand this to be simply an experience meet- 
ing where we are to talk about the care of our deaf children on Sun- 
day in the various schools, and so get something out of the afternoon. 

At the outset I might say that the religious sentiment is probably 
not so strong in our western schools as in some of those in the East, 
due, perhaps, to the newness of the country and a less strict observ- 
ance of the fourth commandment. 

As to our Sunday work, I think it is very much the same that you 
have in your schools. We use the international lessons in the older 
classes, the intermediate and younger pupils having a text-book suited 
to their ability. We expect good work, and our teachers say we get 
it. After Sunday school, which lasts from 9.15 to 10.20, the pupils 
have a breathing spell, then go to the study room, under the super- 
vision of a teacher for each sex, from 11 to 12. The afternoon lecture 
comes at 2.30, lasting about fifty minutes, and consisting of a hymn, 
a short talk, and a prayer. After the lecture the older boys usually 
take a walk, sometimes the older deaf girls also, and all are out of 
doors most of the time until supper, at 5.30. At 7 the school papers, 
including our own, periodicals, etc., are given out, and a very enjoy- 
able evening is spent in the reading rooms. Altogether, Sunday is not 
a tiresome day except to the little fellows, who find it hard to put in 
the time when they are confined to the house on account of the 
weather, but this is very seldom in Colorado, for which we are duly 
thankful. 

Miss Marcaret Stevenson. In the matter of Sunday school work, 
especially in the primary department, there is a great deal to be said, 
because, generally speaking, we have no outline to go by during the 
first few years of the Sunday school work. , 

In the first place, Sunday should early be set apart as a day differ- 
ent in every respect from the other days of the week. While you can 
not explain this to these little folks they see by your dress, manner, 
and actions that this day differs from the others. 

In some institutions kindergarten material is used by way of fur- 
nishing work for the beginners during the Sunday school period. 
Will you pardon me if I suggest that this is simply evading the ques- 
tion of Sunday school work? Pricking or sewing cards is perhaps all 
right for busy work during the day, but I would not advise it in the 
Sunday school class. 

With my own class we open and close with a little prayer. The 
children do not understand it, of course (and this applies in the man- 
ual department as well as in the oral). At first the prayer is a very 
simple one. The children stand, hands folded, assuming an attitude 
of reverence. The teacher, with folded hands and closed eyes, speaks 
only a few words, as “ Our Father in Heaven, I love you,” or some 
simple sentence that the children are soon to learn. While they have 
not understood what has been said the very act of reverence has put 
something into their minds and hearts that was not there before, and 
thus the early impressions for good are made. 

All children love pictures, and pictures play a great part in helping 
in our Sunday school work. I use Bible pictures on the life of Christ 
only. The Old Testament is not taken into consideration at all. 
“From the Manger to the Throne,” with illustrations by Doré, is ex- 
cellent. “The royal scroll ” is used in connection with this book. The 
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children are shown these pictures in the class circle, and the pupils 
are asked to point out things of special interest to them in each pic- 
ture. Often these pictures are gone over too rapidly. The whole 
period of time can easily be spent on two or three pictures if the 
teacher invites suggestions or thoughts from the children. 

From the pictures words are given. Later we take up sentence 
work. The work is then divided into two periods, the picture period 
and the verse period. After a time, as they acquire more language, 
the relationship existing between Jesus and God is taught. The 
pupils learn that Jesus is the Son of God by writing their own names 
on the slate and opposite these their fathers’ names. Then I write 
the name Jesus in the column with their own names and the word God 
in the same column with their fathers’ names. 

The methods resorted to at times to make things clear to these little 
ones might seem sacreligious to outsiders. 

The Bible verses given them, as “ I love God,” “ God is good,” etc., 
are copied into notebooks kept for this special purpose. After a 
time we take up the Bible. Verses that have been learned are found 
by the teacher and read by the children. In addition, the child’s 
prayer and simple little sacred rhymes are taught. Such a founda- 
tion seems about all that can be accomplished the first year. 

In the second year little lessons on the life of Christ are given, 
illustrated by pictures. The stories given them about the life and 
work of Christ, as, the blind man healed, the widow’s son, and others, 
are acted out. To the outsider this may seem sacrilegious, but it car- 
ries to the children a realization of the story which is absolutely 
necessary. 

The third year the work is much more difficult, but is continued 
along the same line, going deeper into the study of the life of Jesus. 
And when the children clamor for more stories; when the story of 
the escape of the infant Jesus from Herod, the cruel king, brings 
joy to their faces, and the story of the crucifixion tears to their eyes; 
when they voluntarily express the desire to be like Jesus, it seems 
to me that the principles have been well instilled, and that the so- 
called “dryness ” of the Sunday-school hour is gone and Sunday is 
what it should be to both teacher and pupils. 

Mr. J. S. Lone. It has always seemed to me that our Sundays are 
too full of school work. Practically we have three hours every Sun- 
day: Sunday school one hour, the study hour, and the lecture in the 
afternoon. The period between each of these is so brief that the 
pupils have practically no rest hour. So far as the convenience of 
our teachers at the Iowa school is concerned we doubled up last year 
so that one-half the teachers had a day off every other Sunday, but 
this gave no advantage to the pupils. 

Now the real moral and religious training, it seems to me, ought 
to come to the pupil in the Sunday school and the class room rather 
than from the chapel lecture. In his class the teacher meets the pupil 
face to face. So far as the Sunday service in the afternoon in this 
respect is concerned it seems of lesser or doubtful value. Pupils 
are tired and sleepy after dinner. We feel that way ourselves. Often 
I see heads droop and eyes close. I let them sleep. 

I think it would be better to give all the work in the forenoon; to 
omit the study hour, and in the afternoon to have a reading hour. If 
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the pupils are tired, let them sleep. We often do that ourselves. 
Why not allow them the same privilege? And let the children have 
more recreation on/a Sunday. 

In regard to instruction in the Sunday school, do we not make it 
too much like regular school work? Why should we have it different 
from hearing Sunday schools? Let us make Sunday different from 
~ week day. On Sunday the work should be different, the methods 

ifferent. 

There is one thing that I have noticed in pupils after they have left 
school. They have failed to get that spirit of veneration and rever- 
ence that we inculcate in hearing children. I do not presume to 
say why, but it may be because we are too general in our instruction 
in order to avoid the charge of being denominational or partisan. 

Another thing that I have noticed is the selfishness of deaf children. 
They receive all the time. The institution gives them everything. 
You pass the hat around at a service where there are deaf people 
and see how much you get. Count the pennies. There will be little 
else. It is because they have never been taught to give—to do for 
others. Can not we teach the deaf to give? ‘Talk to them about the 
deaf in China; teach them that they owe something to the world, 
since they have received so much they should give of whaf they have. 

I think we are sometimes inclined to look on Sunday as a day of 
work. I want pupils to look forward to Sunday as a day in which 
they will have delight rather than as a tedious bore. 

Make them feel that they are learning things that are connected 
with their hearts as well as their minds, and that they are learning 
how to live useful lives when they leave school. 

Mr. Hammonp. The programme at the Kansas school on the Sab- 
bath day does not differ much from that in other schools. The morn- 
ing lecture at 9 o’clock is attended by all the pupils, including the 
little tots who sit on the front rows. But we don’t keep them long. 

I open service by something responsive. We say the Lord’s Prayer 
in signs together, sometimes the Apostles’ Greed in signs together, 
and the ordinary prayer that is used in the Episcopal Church, in 
signs, and we may have the Ten Commandments said responsively, 
some one leading the responses. Then a short reading from the Old 
Testament and a short reading from the New Testament. When this 
is done the little ones go. By taking them there every Sunday they 
get hold of some ideas, and it is remarkable how much they do get 
sometimes. 

We use the David C. Cooke lesson helps, as they come in so man 
forms and are adapted to so many grades. After Sunday school, 
for three-quarters of an hour in the afternoon, I usually gather the 
older pupils in the chapel and give them a talk on anything I think 
they need in a way that will make an impression on them. A large 
part of this is done in manual spelling, but I sometimes lapse into 
signs when I become much interested. It is not a compulsory serv- 
ice, yet I influence them to come. 

In addition to this we have reading rooms for the boys and the girls. 
We take the illustrated weeklies and several magazines. We put 
them in on Sunday. 

The pupils keep up a Christian Endeavor Society themselves, and 
they have kept.in mind the School for the Deaf in Chefoo and have 
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contributed of their pennies and nickels, so that we get the thanks 
of the parties who receive them, and so they are trained in a certain 
sense to give. Perhaps I ought to put more stress on it than I have. 
I have told them whatever they give I will duplicate. 

Acting President Goopwin. We hope to have a number of brief 
responses from those in the audience who are interested in this sub- 
ject. 

Doctor Burr. We have quite a different policy in our school from 
that which prevails in most institutions. I had nothing to do myself 
with the establishment of it, as I found it there when I came. It 
works pretty well. 

Our school was established by a United Presbyterian minister who 
had charge of it four years as superintendent. United Presbyterians 
as a class do not believe in amusing children on Sundays. 

Our children have prayers at 9 o’clock. From 9.30 to 10.30 they 
study. From 11 o’clock on, as long as he wants to, a teacher lec- 
tures. In the afternoon we have Sunday school from 3.30 to 4.45, and 
at night we have another service. When I first went there I thought 
Sunday a long, hard day, but our Sunday programme is one of the 
best things we have in the institution. 

The children are not allowed to go to baseball games or any places 
of amusement on Sunday. The people in our community are church- 
going people. There is a church within 40 feet of our institution 

rounds, and the children see the people going there every Sunday. 

he little fellows do not ask to go walking or to play the week-day 
ames. 
The question of Sunday reading never comes up at all. The chil- 
dren can get the daily papers if they want to, and no restriction is 
placed upon their reading. 

Mr. Wurre. Our Sunday work does not differ materially from that 
already described. We have Sunday school early, so that the teach- 
ers may all go to church if they wish to. As for Mr. Long’s remarks 
regarding the doubtful utility of the Sunday afternoon lectures, I 
want to say that I have had a course in Bible history for the advanced 
classes, offering prizes to the boy and girl in each class who furnishes 
the best reproduction of the lectures, and I have no trouble at all in 
securing an interested audience. I do not introduce the idea as any- 
thing original. I brought it to Nebraska from Minnesota. I have 
found that the children enjoy the work and look forward to the prizes 
at the end of the year, and I think that the reproduction of the 
thought in the lecture is undoubtedly a profitable language exercise. 

Mr. Rosginson. In Sunday school work, you know, there are some 
books prepared especially for deaf children. Now, it too often occurs 
that the language of these books is unidiomatic, not to say unnatural. 
It differs too much from the language naturally used by hearing 
children. The language given or used for deaf children should be 
just the same as that for hearing children, so that as far as possible 
from the start the deaf children will learn to use and understand the 
simple, idiomatic language of the hearing. . 

It is no wonder that deaf children sometimes use poor English 
when from childhood they have had such poor models to follow, 
which have actually been in the way of their acquiring the natural 
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idiomatic flow of their mother tongue. Mr. Weed’s “ Great truths 
simply told ” is, in my opinion, an unfit book for deaf children, even 
for those further advanced. 

Generally speaking, I think most religious instruction for deaf 
children should be in the form of stories written in language pre- 
cisely the same as that used in telling stories to hearing children. In 
fact, one of the first duties in the matter is for the teacher to look 
up books that have been published for the hearing, for they are legion. 
There never was less excuse than now for writing books for the deaf, 
since the hearing world is flooded with books that in language and 
. everything else could hardly be made simpler. 

Another thing: As pupils advance they must be made more accus- 
tomed than many of them are to Bible language by the giving of 
frequent readings. In many churches which the deaf attend so much 
is taken direct from the Bible without any change that it is very im- 
portant that the deaf should be able to understand the language of 
the Bible itself. 

Of course, I do not pretend to understand very small children, 
such as Miss Stevenson was telling you about. 

As to any objection to what has been said, I might say that there is 
ractically nothing into which you can not educate any children by 
eginning at the right time and in the right way. 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. I think we are missing the whole situation. 
This thing of moral and religious instruction depends on the atmos- 
phere around the school. The atmosphere in a school depends on the 
teachers, and that means that it depends on the heart that is behind 
the teacher. And the problem is solved in the teacher’s heart. There- 
fore, I say, get the teacher’s heart right and you will have no trouble. 
If you have a school in which 95 per cent of the teachers sneak into 
their rooms in the morning instead of attending the chapel exercises, 
you can not expect the pupils to be interested in the moral and re- 
ligious work. Take a school where in the afternoon none of the 
teachers except the lecturer come to the chapel services to show a 
love for Christianity and you have a school where you can not teach 
morality. You must get teachers who are Christians, whether Cath- 
olics, Protestants, Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians, or what 
not; but get the atmosphere of the school right; that will solve the 
problem. 

Doctor Dopyns. I do not think that because a teacher does not at- 
tend all the chapel services in the institution his heart is not in the 
work. Many teachers live in the city, perhaps miles away from the 
institution. For such, I think, there is sufficient excuse for not attend- 
ing when they have no duty to perform in connection with the Sun- 
day work at that time. If a teacher is sitting around the institution 
doing nothing, it is a different matter, but even then I should not 
make his attendance in chapel the standard for gauging his interest 
in the work. 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. Would you not think that a teacher’s heart 
was more in the work if he did put himself to some inconvenience 
to attend chapel services for the sake of the example. 

Doctor Dosyns. That is true. 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. Because the teacher has a great many things 
to attend to is not sufficient excuse for his absenting himself from 
chapel when his presence there will be. helpful to his pupils. The 
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superintendent must look after teachers as well as after pupils. I 
think the teachers should have their hearts in the work, for if they 
do not they can not teach Sunday school effectively. I am a Presby- 
terian, Mr. Dobyns. 

Doctor Dosrns. So am I, Mr. Walker. I am an elder in the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Mr. W. L. Wavxer. I am only a deacon. 

Doctor Dosyns. I am charged with the spiritual welfare of the 
people, and I believe the teacher should have a little rest on Sunday. 

Professor Haru. I should like to mention one thing in connection 
with our Sunday school work at Kendall Green. Five times during 
the year the exercises in the afternoon are conducted by the Sunday 
school pupils. These exercises are entirely in the hands of the Sun- 
day school superintendent, students of the college, and the pupils 
of the Kendall school. We find that this plan works very well indeed ; 
that they take great interest in these meetings. A part of each meet- 
ing is always the giving of money to the Sunday school fund. At 
different periods during the year the members of the Sunday school 
decide by vote to what cause this money shall be given. Many dif- 
ferent causes have been helped, among others Mrs. Mills’s school in 
China, a mission for the deaf in Paris, the San Francisco sufferers, 
the local Washington charities, and the mountain schools in Ken- 
tucky. The list of causes contributed to since the beginning of our 
Sunday school is a long one, and in the history of the school I believe 
that, between $1,500 and $1,600 has been thus distributed. 

Mr. A. W. Dosyns. Instead of the pupils having an active part in 
the Sunday work five times a year, as Mr. Hall has told us about, 
I want to say that in the Arkansas school our pupils take a very 
prominent part every Sunday. Each class takes its turn and con- 
ducts most of the service of the Sunday school. The prayer is given 
by one of the boys. A hymn is given by several girls; after the Sun- 
day school lesson, there is another hymn by the boys and a closing 
prayer by one of the girls. They usually start out with the Lord’s 
prayer, but soon learn to make up their own prayers. 

Miss Eppy. I think our pupils should be encouraged to worship 
in their own churches in place of having so much chapel work in the 
school. This plan should work beautifully if the church people 
would take sufficient interest to provide teachers for them in the 
regular Sunday schools. 

One of our girls attended church regularly last year, and when 
asked of what benefit it was to her, when she had no interpreter, 
said: “ Oh, I feel so peaceful when I come away from the services.” 
I would like to emphasize the importance of encouraging our 
children to worship in their own churches. 

Mr. Arcuer. We have the regular study hour and the regular 
Sunday-school work in the classes, after which the oral pupils have 
an oral chapel exercise, based on the chapel book published at Mount 
Airy. These exercises consist of responsive readings, the creed, the 
Lord’s prayer, a number of standard hymns, and things of that 
character. During the same time that the oral department is having 
its chapel exercises, the manual department is taken into one of the 
study halls, where exercises very similar in character are conducted, 
principally in manual spelling, signs being used sometimes, 
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The other point to which I call attention is the regular examina- 
tion given to every class in the Scriptures. 

Mr. Jones. Mr. Walker spoke the truth when he said that much 
depends on the spirit of the teacher in making the atmosphere of the 
whole school and everything that concerns it. At the same time I 
can not make that mean that a teacher must come to chapel when she 
is not assigned to duty. 

Mr. Argo raised the question of Christian Endeavor societies in 
the schools. In the Ohio school we have two Christian Endeavor 
societies under the control of the pupils. The senior society has con- 
trol of the junior. The programmes of the meetings are well pre- 
pared, following the general outline suggested by the Christian 
Endeavor World. The committee often invites a friend or a teacher 
to make a short talk. I have been invited a number of times, and 
have been delighted with the punctuality of the children, the exact- 
ness of the keeping of the records, and their interest in whatever is 
taking place on the platform before them. These societies have been 
running many years, and the interest has never abated. I wish I 
could tell Mr. Argo how it is done. Its success depends on so many 
things; the kind and quality of the families the pupils come from; 
the spirit of the whole neighborhood and community, and the atmos- 
phere of the school. I a know it is working well with us and we 
are very proud of it. 

We should not mistake moral for religious instruction. Sunday 
school work might be religious and it might be moral. I am of the 
opinion that it is always more moral than religious. We must be 
very careful not to go beyond the constitutions of all our States. 
There is a question involved here that we should refer to the parents. 
For instance, we have Catholics, Jews, and Protestants, and none of us 
has the right to teach so-called religion because Catholics, Protest- 
ants, and Jews would not agree with one another on certain religious 
doctrines. So we refer the matter of religion to the parents. Cath- 
olic services are conducted by a priest in the institution at such times 
as not to interfere with our regular programme, and we have never 
seen any objection to it. The Hebrews asked that their children be 
excused from the study of the New Testament in Sabbath school. I 
could do nothing but grant.their request. When an intelligent man 
came to me and asked me not to force his child to study the New 
Testament, in which he did not believe, I could not refuse to consider 
his rights in the matter. So I asked him if he would provide Sunday 
instruction for his child. He arranged for a rabbi to give instruc- 
tion for a time, but not knowing the sign language or the manual 
alphabet he soon gave it up. The children went back into the regu- 
lar classes, and there was no further objection. I felt that I had 
done my duty. 

In our Sunday work we try to teach only general truths on which 
Jews, Catholics, and Protestants alike agree: The value of prayer, 
the love of God, the moral virtues, and the great truths about which 
there is little or no dispute. As a general rule there is no objection 
on the part of Catholics to their children taking instruction in the 
Sabbath school when they know what we try to teach. We use for 
texts the publications of the American Sunday School Society, Great 
Truths Simply Told, and Miss Stevenson’s book. 
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I want to refer to something of which Mr. Long spoke. We solve 
the chapel-lecture problem by excusing about 100 of the little children. 
The rest are required to attend and are expected to give attention. 
Some of them sleep a little, no doubt, but I dare say that there are 
some here who do the same in church occasionally. They have slept 
here this afternoon. Yet they go home better for having been to 
church. It is far better for our pupils to be in chapel for a short 
period on Sunday where they have the opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the higher life that will be helpful to them than to be playing 
the whole day. 

With us in Ohio Sunday is not a hard day, but on the contrary, 
the pupils seem to look forward with pleasure to it. 

Acting President Goopwin. While I agree in general with all 
that has been said, I want to say particularly that I believe the en- 
vironment that Mr. Walker of South Carolina spoke of is a most 
important factor of institution life. There must be a good example. 
We can see the effects of it, or of the lack of it. 

I know if it had not been for some consecrated people in my own 
institution we would not have had as good results. 

The thing that Christian parents are most concerned about is the 
ultimate Christian life of their children. 

I remember calling down considerable criticism on myself some 
years ago, when I said that a certain teacher ought not to be required 
to conduct chapel services because he was not a professing Christian. 
Perhaps I am wrong, but I think that one who has not himself ex- 

erienced a change of heart can hardly be a suitable interpreter of 
cripture, and when it comes to lecturing (preaching, as we often 
term it) I think the lecturer should not be a nominal but a converted, 
regenerated Christian. 
n our own school during the past two or three years we have had 
very effective results. 

The work of the pupils in the Christian Endeavor Society has 
been most encouraging. During last year 26 of our pupils professed 
Christ and joined the churches attended by their parents. During 
the past five years there have been more than 100 conversions among 
students in our school. 

It is exceedingly rare that I hear of conversions of our pupils after 
they leave school. Most people are led to Christ before they reach 
adult life. Therefore it is particularly gratifying to us that we 
have such an active and effective Christian Endeavor Society. 

Miss Bascock. I agree with Mr. Read as to the importance of en- 
couraging our pupils to read and study the Bible. But our Bible is 
the worst printed book that we have. 

It has devolved upon Prof. Richard G. Moulton of the University 
of Chicago to reprint the Bible and put it in modern printed form. 
Just this last year this Bible has been put in the soft leather binding 
of the teacher’s Bible, to which we are accustomed ; it can be procured 
from the Macmillan Company. 

I think it is far easier to teach people to learn to love the Bible and 
the literature of the Bible from Richard G. Moulton’s printing. 

Mr. Dricgs. I will say for the benefit of the convention that I will 
place this set of books in the library that you may look at them. 

Miss Bascocx. I would like to say also that we have not the newest 
edition, because we got ours some time ago when it was first printed. 
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Acting President Goodwin stated that every child at the North 
Carolina school had a good copy of the Bible given him when he 
reached the intermediate department, usually a teacher’s Bible hav- 
ing large print. 

Mr. A. W. Dobyns stated that during the past year 20 pupils in the 
Arkansas school had been converted and had joined various churches 
in Little Rock, through the influence and work of the Christian En- 
deavor Society. 

The meeting adjourned for the afternoon at half past 4. 


THIRD DAY. 
MONDAY, JULY 6. 


The meeting was called to order at 9.15 a. m. by Acting President 
Goodwin. 

Rev. Mr. Harper, pastor of the Presbyterian Church of Ogden, 
conducted devotional exercises. 

Miss Ballinger, of Ogden, favored the convention with a vocal 
selection, entitled “ If thou didst love me.” 


Secretary Dosyns. Before the regular programme begins I want 
to move that Prof. Percival Hall, of Gallaudet College, be made 
assistant secretary. Professor Hall has occupied the position for 
several years. 

The secretary needs still another assistant, and I move also that 
Dr. A. C. Gaw, of Gallaudet College, be made second assistant secre- 
tary. Doctor Gaw has been made official stenographer of the con- 
vention, and he and Professor Hall can render the secretary much 
assistance in this work. I hope the convention will adopt the motion. 


The motion was unanimously adopted. 

At the request of the deaf members of the convention, Messrs. Per- 
cival Hall, Frank Read, jr., W. L. Walker, A. W. Dobyns, Mrs. 
Clarke, Mrs. Dunham, and Misses Hammond and Koehler were ap- 


pointed interpreters. oltre 
Professor Hall then read President Gallaudet’s address. 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT GALLAUDET. 


GREEN ISLAND, 
Branford, Conn., June 26, 1908. 
To the members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, meeting 
at Ogden, Utah. 

DeEAR FRIENDS AND COLLEAGUES: It is with extreme regret that I find myself 
unable to be with you at this time. It has been my privilege to be present at 
every assembly of the convention since 1870, and I had looked forward with 
pleasurable anticipations to being with you at your meeting of 1908. I need 
hardly assure you that my absence is occasioned by circumstances quite beyond 
my control. 

I had intended to ask your attention to some points of importance in our work 
had I been with you in person, and I hope it will not be thought intrusive on my 
part if I offer a few suggestions which seem to me worthy of your consideration. 

Within the past twenty-five years the relative proportion of men and women 
in our profession has undergone a radical change. From being in a small minor- 
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ity, women now form a large majority. No one esteems more highly than I the 
valuable service women have rendered and are rendering in the education of the 
deaf. Among them are found some of our best teachers, and the average of 
their ability is high. But I am convinced that at the present time the number of 
men employed in our work is too small. I am aware that the services of men 
cost more than those of women and that superintendents and principals feel 
compelled to consider economy when they present their requests for money to 
their legislatures. But it is certainly true that the deaf deserve the best that 
can be given them in their education, and there should be no hesitation in asking 
state governments for money enough to furnish the best. The salaries offered to 
men are not high enough in many instances to keep capable men in our profes- 
sion, and the men who are in it generally deserve more than they are getting. 
And it may be truly said that many of our women teachers are underpaid. 
There should be a general advance in the rates of compensation given to our 
teachers. 

The value of signs in the education of the deaf has been much discussed for 
many years, and unanimity of opinion in this matter has by no means been 
reached. Long ago I raised my voice against the unwise and excessive use of 
signs, especially in the class room, which was common some years since, and I 
believe there is a general agreement that in the school room signs should be 
used “as little as possible.” But differences of opinion exist as to the value 
of signs in religious services and for lectures and dramatic entertainments. 
My own view is decided, that for these last-named purposes signs are a neces- 
sity for the best results, and that their use works no injury to the pupils in 
any respect. Strong testimony in support of this practice is found in the fact 
that in the school at Leipzig, founded by Heinicke, and in that at Dresden, 
both oral schools, signs are used in chapel exercises. In a paper to be read 
to the convention by Professor Hall, one of my associates in Washington, views 
as to the value of signs in the education of the deaf will be presented with 
which I am in full accord. 

It is quite generally understood that beginning with the autumn of 1909 the 
requirements for admission to the college at Washington will be materially 
advanced. I think it has been made clear by the authorities of the college that 
this step was absolutely necessary to bring the college into line with other 
colleges as to its standard of admission and graduation. The faculty of the 
college appreciate most highly the cordial manner in which the schools have 
met the proposed change, involving as it does considerable additional work in 
preparing pupils for college, and they promise the officers and teachers of the 
schools that they will show every possible consideration to pupils who may be 
embarrassed by the proposed change. 

Repeating the assurance of my great regret at being absent from Ogden at 
this time, I will record the hope that I may be permitted to attend the next 
meeting of the convention, whether it be held in Maine, Texas, Oregon, or 
Michigan, or in any other State far or near from my abode. 


Assistant Secretary Gaw then read telegrams and letters of greet- 
ing and regret at absence from the following members: Dr. E. M. 
Gallaudet, Superintendent Warring Wilkinson, Superintendent A. 
G. Mashburn, Dr. E. A. Fay, Mrs. J. C. Balis, Principal E. P. 
Clarke, Mr. J. W. Blattner, Mr. William A. Caldwell, Principal E. 
H. Currier, Superintendent Charles W. Ely, Principal Edwin G. 
Hurd, Lyde Kent, Superintendent Thomas L. Moses, Superintendent 
H. W. Rothert, Superintendent Augustus Rogers, Superintendent 
John E. Ray. 

Words of greeting were also sent by Mr. Alex. Pach, Mr. G. W. 
Veditz, Mr. J. C. Howard, and Mr. Thomas S. MacAloney. The 
Denver Association of the Deaf, through Mr. Max Kestner, invited 
all members of the convention to its meeting on July 22. 

After a vocal duet, “ Night in Venice,” by Misses Ballinger and 
Belnap, the acting president called on Superintendent J. W. Jones to 
read the report of the Committee on Course of Study. 

Mr. Jonzs. At the meeting at Morganton three years ago a com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a uniform course of study lead- 
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ing up to and complying with the requirements for entrance to Gal- 
laudet College for those of our schools that might care to use it. 

Dr. Charles W. Ely, of Maryland, was chairman, but being unable 
to be present, as you have noted by his letter just read, he wrote me 
asking that I present this report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON A UNIFORM OOURSE OF STUDY LEAD. 
ING UP TO ADMISSION TO GALLAU” ”? COLLEGE. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, AND MEMBERS OF THE CONVENTION: I regret very much that 
I am not able to be present at Ogden to take the part assigned me, as 
well as to enjoy the feast of good things prepared by Superintendent Driggs 
and the various committees. Not to be forgotten are the outside meetings, un- 
official and unhampered by parliamentary rules, where friend meets friend 
and where new friendships are formed; where, too, some of the most interest- 
ing and profitable discussions of our work are held. It would give me the 
greatest pleasure to meet old friends and to make the acquaintance of those who 
have later come into the profession and who by their skill and devotion are 
striving to place our work upon a still higher plane. 

As chairman of the committee on “A course of study,” it devolves upon me 
to make a statement of the manner in which the work was done. Criticism 
and discussion belong to the Convention, 

By the terms of the resolution passed at the Morganton meeting, constituting 
the committee on “A course of study,” the report was to be published in the 
Annals. This was done, the report appearing in the issue of November last. 

The matter has therefore been before the teachers for several months and 
need not be stated here at length. The committee do not flatter themselves 
that the course here laid down is in detail all that can be devised. We have 
invited criticism and hope that discussion by this body will amend and amplify, 
and so bring the proposed course nearer to what is needed and make it the best 
possible guide. 

It is proper that I should state here that the work of the committee was con- 
ducted by correspondence. The members of the committee were so widely 
separated that it was not practicable to hold meetings. A cireular letter from 
the chairman to the members called their attention, asked their advice upon this 
point, and requested their earnest cooperation in the work.: Dr. A. G. Draper 
consented to act as secretary of the committee, and his has been “ the laboring 
oar.” To his industry and rare good judgment the completed work is due. 
Every paper embodied in the report passed through the hands of each member 
of the committee before adoption. 

The question first arose whether two objects should be kept in view, a course 
of study for the majority of the deaf ending with high school studies and a 
separate course for those aiming to enter college, or whether a general course 
with an added curriculum of college preparation should be planned. It was 
deeided to adhere to the literal interpretation of the resolution and arrange a 
course leading directly to college entrance. 

With this definite end in view it seemed best to ask the aid of members of 
the faculty of Gallaudet College who, from their examination of the entrance 
papers of candidates from various schools, and from their experience with such 
students after admission, would be in a position to judge of the merits and 
defects of various courses of study previously followed. It was thought that 
their counse] would greatly aid in harmonizing differing views and promote 
the establishment of a well-balanced, workable course of study. 

Several very valuable papers from the faculty are thus incorporated in the 
report. Some of these relate only to the advanced work of the schools, while 
others, notably the paper by Doctor Hotchkiss, begin with the elementary work 
and carry it forward to the point of college entrance. AJ] the papers embraced 
in the report have been prepared by able teachers of large experience. 

Doctor Patterson’s paper is a brief from his published work entitled ‘‘ Course 
of Instruction,” which has been so thoroughly tested in the Ohio school. Mr. 
Wright’s paper is the product of valuable personal experience. 

If the committee had been allowed a wider range, they would have taken up 
the. subject of industrial training and of art instruction, both in relation to its 
bearing on industrial pursuits and its importance in mental development. 
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Perhaps another committee will be charged with the work of framing a course 
for the large majority of the deaf whose schooling must stop short of a college 
education. In this might be considered the relative amount of time to be given 
to mental and manual training, the proper arrangement of hours of study, work, 
and recreation, the minimum language course, and other matters relating to the 
initial processes of instruction in our schools, 

The report in whole and in detail is submitted in the hope that it may prove 
of immediate value, and that it may serve as a basis for a more perfect scheme 
of study. To this end criticism is earnestly invited. 


Cuas. W. Exy, Chairman. 


Acting President Goopwin. You have heard the report. What is 
your pleasure? 

Mr. T. P. Cuarxe. I move that the report be received and accepted, 
and that the committee be discharged with thanks, and while I am 
on my feet I desire to say that I hope the convention will follow out 
the suggestion made by the committee and appoint another committee 
to draft the course suggested along industrial lines. 


The motion that the report of the committee be accepted was car- 
ried unanimously. 

Mr. T. P. Cuarke. I should like to make a motion that a committee 
be appointed by the chairman to report as soon as possible through the 
Annals a draft, as suggested in the report of this committee, of a 
course for the majority of the deaf who can not hope to attend college, 
and to incorporate therein a course of manual training, together with 
suggestions as to the relative amount of time to be devoted to mental 
and manual training. 

The motion was carried without discussion. 

Professor Hatt. In regard to the motion that has just been passed, 
T should like to recall to the minds of the members of the convention 
that in the Morganton resolution there was a very wise provision in 
this regard, that the committee should be made up in a certain man- 
ner; that is, a superintendent, a principal, a college professor, an oral 
teacher, and a manual teacher. In this instance I think it very im- 
portant to have a teacher of industries on the committee that is to 
be appointed. I have no doubt that the chair will appoint some in- 
dustrial teacher on this committee. 

Acting President Goopwrn. The chair assures you that he will be 
glad to receive suggestions from individual members of the conven- 
tion before this committee is announced. 


Professor Hall called the attention of the members of the conven- 
tion to the following printed synopsis of the work of the normal de- 
partment of Gallaudet College, which was distributed to members 
during the morning session: 


NorkMAL CouRSE AT GALLAUDET COLLEGE, 


A year’s course in the methods of instructing the deaf is offered by the au- 
thorities of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf, Washington, D. C., to a lim- 
ited number of young hearing persons who wish to become teachers. 

Candidates for this course are expected to be graduates of colleges of good 
standing. Exception is made sometimes in favor of graduates of normal schools 
or high schools who show unusual qualifications. .All candidates should be 
of good health, and must present testimonials of good character and scholar- 
ship. 

College graduates accepted as normal fellows receive $250 each for the school 
year and are provided free with instruction, room, board, and laundry. Other 
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members of the class receive no salary. All have their meals with the deaf 
students of the collegiate department, who are furnished with plain but whole- 
some fare. No applicants are desired who do not expect to remain at least 
two years in the work of teaching the deaf. 

No guarantee of positions as teachers is given, but those who make satisfac- 
tory progress in their work are given assistance in finding situations. The 
positions open to our normal graduates, as teachers, range in salary from a mini- 
mum of $300 and board for young ladies and $500 and board for young men 
up to a possible maximum of $1,200 a year with board for the former and 
$1,500 a year with board for the latter. As superintendents of schools, posi- 
tions that some of our graduates now hold, young men may receive much larger 
salaries; 

The normal students are expected, when called upon, to give assistance in 
Sunday school work, in supervising the primary pupils, and in substituting 
for regular teachers who may be absent. All are expected to enter into the 
social life of the institution and to help in making a happy community. 

Inquiries should be addressed to President E. M. Gallaudet, Kendall Green, 
Washington, D. C. 


CoursE oF INSTRUCTION, 1908-9. 
FIRST TERM. 


1. The language of signs; the manual alphabet.—Fifty-five minutes daily. 
Attendance at chapel exercises. Origin and meaning of common signs; practice 
in interpreting simple stories and conversation; rendering sentences and short 
stories in the language of signs. Formation and correct use of the manual 
alphabet. Mr. Ballard, Miss Peet, Professor Hall. 

2. The formation and development of English sounds.—One hour daily. Ele- 
ments of speech; proper formation; development of speech in deaf children; 
correction of defects; breathing; gymnastics of the organs of speech; visible 
speech; voice placing. Miss Jameson. 

Illustrated by pupils of the Kendall School and by students of the college. 

Lectures on the throat and ear.—Dr. D. K. Shute. 

8. Observation and practice in speech classes.—Minimum one hour daily. 
Mrs. Gaw, Miss Peet. 


4. Special topics for study, discussion, and written report.—The deaf; causes 


of deafness; number of deaf; occupations; social condition; ideas of the unedu- 
eated deaf; moral and physical condition of young deaf children, etc. 

5. Lectures.—The classification of the deaf, Dr. E. A. Fay. ‘The manual 
alphabet, Dr. Amos G. Draper. The legal status of the deaf, Dr. A. C. Gaw. 
History of the education of the deaf in the United States, Professor Hall. 

6. Thesis.—A history of the education of the deaf. 


SECOND TERM. 


1. The language of signs.—Contmued, with more advanced work; fifty-five 
minutes daily. Mr. Ballard. 

2. Speech teaching.—One hour daily. Practice with college students, directed 
by Miss Jameson. 

Observation and practice in articulation, oral and aural work.—One hour 
daily in the Kendall School. Mrs. Gaw, Misses Peet and Fay. 

3. Language work; number work.—One hour daily. Misses Porter, Talia- 
ferro, and Fay; Mr. Ballard. 

4. Special topics for study, discussion, and written report.—Physical training; 
manual training; the equipment of the schoolroom; preparation of lessons; 
busy work; the study hour; personal records, etc. 

5. Lectures.—Professor Hall: Aural training of the deaf; the teacher and 
the pupil; the teacher and the principal. 

6. Thesis.—The part of the teacher in the moral and religious training of the 
deaf. 

THIRD TERM. 


1. The language of signs.—Fifty-five minutes daily. Advanced work, with 
Mr. Ballard; chapel talks and lectures in the language of signs. 

2. Speech teaching.—One hour daily; practice in the college, with criticism 
by Miss Jameson. 
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Observation and practice work with special pupils in the Kendall School: 

8. Language work, geography, history, arithmetic—One to two hours daily 
in Kendall School; classes under Misses Porter, Taliaferro, and Fay and Mr. 
Ballard. 

4. Special topics for study, discussion, and report.—Number work; the five 
slate system; first year in history; first year in geography; text-books; outdoor 
work; backward pupils; marks; examinations, ete. 

5. Lectures.—Pedagogy (15 lectures), Prof. J. W. Chickering. Values in 
education, Dr. E. M. Gallaudet. 

6. Thesis.—The first three years of language work. 


THE NORMAL DEPARTMENT OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE. 


By Prof. PerctvaL Hatt, Gallaudet College. 


Ever since that auspicious 20th day of April, in the year 1815, when Thomas 
Hopkins Gallaudet decided to make teaching the deaf his life work, men of 
similar character have been attracted to the same profession. In spite of the 
meagerness of salaries often paid, in spite of discouraging interference with 
state schools by politicians, men of the highest character, ability, and scholar- 
ship have been drawn to this work, and have given their best efforts and years 
to the task of making honorable, useful citizens from the deaf boys and girls of 
our country. 

To no method of teaching has been or can be rightly ascribed the real success 
of the education of the deaf in any country so much as to the character of the 
men and women engaged in that profession. Who would expect a drunken 
profligate like John Braidwood to establish anything more than a feeble little 
school, managed for his benefit? Who would expect anything else but its 
early dissolution, leaving so little impression on the world that only in recent 
years has its pitiful history been brought fully to light? Who would expect a 
wise, unselfish educator like Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet to establish anything 
else than a school free for poor and rich alike—a school that stands to-day, 
after nearly a century, as a splendid monument to its founder—a school whose 
foundation and conduct were the inspiration for the movement that has led to 
the best educational system for the deaf in the world—a school that has sent out 
hundreds of deaf men and women whose successful lives have been a blessing to 
our Jand? 

No one has ever realized more fully the effect of the character and scholar- 
ship of the teacher on his deaf pupils and in general on the cause of the education 
of the deaf that Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet. During his service as president 
of the college at Washington he saw with regret the proportion of male teachers 
in our schools decreasing. He observed, as our country prospered after the 
civil war, that men of ability were being led into better-paid professions than 
teaching. He felt keenly the need of well-educated, earnest young men who 
would take up the work of educating the deaf. 

And so, through his influence, Gallaudet College since 1891 has received a 
small number of hearing young men and women each year for the purpose of 
preparing them for our profession. 

The establishment of this normal class was not accomplished without oppo- 
sition. Some of the deaf felt disappointed at the new step, thinking it would 
injure the chances of the deaf graduates of the college in obtaining positions 
as teachers. But their opposition was passive, rather than active, and that 
feeling is now practically dead. This is proved by the invitation extended last 
summer. to normal graduates holding degrees to join the Gallaudet Alumni 
Association. The really active opposition to the establishment of our normal 
department came from certain educators, and from others who felt their interest 
in the deaf gave them privileges of interference which have never been justified. 

But whether opposition from all quarters has finally disappeared or not we 
shall not discuss further, for we do not concern ourselves with it. We know 
we are doing a necessary work, and until some one else will do the same kind 
of work the training of teachers at the Columbia Institution will go on. It is 
done only at a considerable sacrifice of the time of our teachers and of the 
convenience of school routine. But we do it because we think the profession 
still needs broad-minded, well-trained young men and women, fit to educate, in 
the best and widest sense of the word, the deaf children put under their care, 
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In the sixteen years of its existence up to the present school year the normal 
department of Gallaudet College has given certificates to 5 young men and 15 
young women of good education, in several cases college bred, but not college 
graduates. It has also given degrees to 47 young men and 12 young women 
already holding collegiate degrees. So a total of 79 young people of exceptional 
qualities have been through our course. All bUt one of these have taught in our 
schools for the deaf. 

Eleven of the 27 young women have married, and one has retired on account 


of poor health. Twenty of the 52 young men have gone into other fields of | 


work; several have become lawyers; others doctors; some have entered the min- 
istry, one as a missionary to the deaf; a number are teachers, and a few are 
business men. Nearly all of those who are not now teaching the deaf have 
given from three to five years of their lives to our work. 

Forty-seven in all, 32 men and 15 women, are now teaching the deaf. They 
represent such colleges as Colorado, in the West; Beloit, Illinois, Westminster, 
and William Jewell, in the Central States; the University of Mississippi, Wake 
Forest, the University of Georgia, and Converse College, in the South; Western 
Maryland and Haverford in the Middle Atlantic region; Tufts, Brown, Har- 
vard, and Yale, in New England. 

Of these 47 still in the profession, 2 are assistant professors and 2 are pro- 
fessors at Gallaudet College; 1 is principal’s assistant and 2 are in charge of 
the educational departments in state schools for the deaf; 1 is in charge of a 
foreign school, and 6 are at the head of state schools in this country. Of the 
remaining 33, 22 are teachers of speech or oral teachers. They are scattered 
through many States; from Idaho to Pennsylvania, from New York to 
Florida. The entire school work of 1,200 deaf children is to-day under their 
direction. Their good influence has been exerted over a continually increasing 
number of pupils. Their work means that hundreds of deaf young people have 
gone out into the world with high ideals and sound character to meet the trials 
of life. We can not go over this list of active workers in the cause of the educa- 
tion of the deaf without feeling thankful that they are still with us, or without 
acknowledging the wisdom of President Gallaudet in providing the way by 
which they have been led into their present field of labor. 

And now let me say something about the aim of the normal course given 
at Washington. In the first place, it is our intention to send out young men 
and women well informed in general matters about the class of people whom 
they are to teach. From lectures, reading, reports, and discussions they learn 
the proper classification of the deaf, the causes of deafness, the number of the 
deaf, their occupations, their legal status, about the provision for their educa- 
tion in various countries, systems of education, and the history of our profes- 
sion, especially in our own country. 

In the second place, we require a study of the mental, moral, and physical 
condition of the deaf before, during, and after, their school training. In this 
work they have unusual opportunities, for they associate daily with deaf 
people of many ages and conditions, from the beginners, in the Kendall School, 
to the highly educated deaf men connected with our teaching force. From 
reading and from personal investigation they find out the vast difference 
between the deaf child and the hearing child of school age. They learn to 
appreciate what must be done to put the deaf child as nearly as possible on the 
same footing, physically, mentally, and morally, as his hearing brother. And 
they are made to realize that to the teacher, more than to anyone else, not ex- 
cepting the parents, is due the entire well-being of the pupil for all time. 

Thirdly, much of our time is spent on the mastery of the means of com- 
munication between teacher and pupil. Members of the normal class not 
already familiar with the language of signs are given careful instruction in the 
origin and meaning of a great many of the most useful signs. They are 
drilled in their connected use. Before the year is over they are expected to 
be able to conduct short chapel services and to give simple lectures in the sign 
language. 

Now, in this matter we have been criticised for wasting time. We do not 
think that criticism is just. We believe every teacher of the deaf can be more 
useful both as a teacher and as a friend of the deaf if he knows how to use the 
sign language. We believe that, without the systematic drill we require, our 
graduates would, in many cases, never acquire facility in this highly important 
means of communication. 

In a recent conversation Dr. A. L. B. Crouter, President of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, told me that he 
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was very glad to have with him as a teacher one of our young men who is able 
to use the sign language freely; that the Mount Airy School, like every im- 
portant state school, is looked on as a center for help, guidance, and inspiration 
by hundreds of deaf people. Its Superintendent is called on for interpreters 
for the courts and for churches, for visitors to the sick and the needy deaf, for 
lecturers in their social and literary gatherings; in short, for men and women 
who can uplift the deaf people of the community. And so, Dr. Crouter said, 
the knowledge of the sign language which his young teacher had, made him of 
more value to the institution. 

But a knowledge of signs is also of vital importance within the school itself. 
We all know, or, if any of us do not, it is time we should learn, that even where 
children are orally taught they do communicate with each other in school and 
out in signs. Should not the teacher know what they are saying? A short time 
ago one of our graduates, an oral teacher, told me that, happening to visit the 
class of a young lady who took pride in her ignorance of signs, he discovered that 
the boys and girls of her class were communicating in gestures with each other 
about matters that were degrading. The teacher was shocked. She had never 
suspected it. 

I tell you frankly, if our teachers are to keep up to the high standards of the 
past as true educators, I do not mean as tutors in a special subject for a few 
hours a day, but as teachers who are to leave lasting impressions on the ideals 
and characters of their pupils, they must know what their boys and girls are 
thinking and saying all the time. No teacher of the deaf can afford not to 
know the language of signs, 

Another means of communication, which we take up, is the manual alphabet. 
We teach its formation and use with care. We insist on clearness, rather than 
speed, in manual spelling. 

We require of every member of our normal class a thorough course in the 
formation and development of English sounds, for of course speech is, in many 
ways, the most useful of all means of communication. For three months 
daily instruction in this subject is given by an oral teacher of long experience. 
The course includes breathing exercises; tongue, lip, and jaw gymnastics; 
voice placing; the reading and writing of “ visible speech,” the use of diacritical 
marks, and lectures on the throat and ear. There is also daily observation and 
practice in speech work. For the remaining six months of the year the members 
of the class put into daily practice their newly acquired knowledge under the 
criticism of skilled teachers. They work with pupils of the Kendall school 
and with students of the college in special articulation drill. They also observe 
and work in an oral class recently established in the Kendall School under the 
charge of an experienced oral teacher. 

Besides what I have already outlined special instruction is given the normal 
class in number work; a study of Miss Barry’s five-slate system is made; 
each member of the class spends a month with Miss Sarah Porter studying and 
practicing her splendid methods of language teaching. In addition there are 
lectures in pedagogy, discussions of many problems of school life and manage- 
ment, active participation in Sunday school work and in all the social life of 
our institution. 

Our normal students are urged to visit other schools. Nearly all do take trips 
to at least one other institution. A few have made tours that have included the 
Horace Mann School, Northampton, Fanwood, the Lexington Avenue School, 
the Maryland Institution at Frederick, and the school at Mt. Airy. 

In conclusion let me say that our aim, in a word, is broadness. We want the 
graduates of our normal department to come into this profession equipped as 
far as possible with all the means of making themselves useful in institution 
life. We expect them to take an active part in the lives of their pupils in class 
room, study, chapel, and on the playground. We believe that the success of the 
education of the deaf in this country in the past has been principally due to the 
personal sympathy and the high example of wise men and women who have 
been friends and companions as well as teachers. We believe we have prepared 
such teachers at Washington. The need for them still exists. We shall 
prepare more. ~ 

DISCUSSION. 


Acting President Goopwrn. You have heard the reading of this 
very excellent paper. We find on the programme no special sugges- 
tion that there be discussion upon it, but our programme is short this 
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morning. If any member of the convention has something to say 
along this line, I am sure the convention will be glad to hear from 
him. 

Doctor Argo moved that all discussion of papers be limited to five 
minutes. 

Unanimously carried. 

It was agreed that no speaker should be allowed to speak more than 
twice on the same discussion. 

Acting President Goopwin. Is there any discussion of the paper? 

Mr. A. H. Waker. In regard to what Mr. Hall has said about the 
sign language and the necessity of teachers knowing the sign lan- 
guage, although they do not use it in the class room, I heartily agree 
with him. 

A year or two ago in the little paper that I edit I made the state- 
ment myself that although opposed to the use of the sign language in 
the schoolroom, I would prefer to get a teacher that had a knowledge 
of the sign language. Soon after that brought about a great deal of 
criticism from some members of the profession, and I should like to 
hear from some of you along this line. 

Acting President Goopwin. The question is open for discussion. 

Mrs. Anperson. I believe that ours is the only profession in which 
anybody prides himself on his ignorance. I believe I would give 
anything if I had only learned the sign language and the manual 
alphabet when I first began to teach. A great deal of my enjoyment 
of the meetings of the convention is taken away by just this one 
thing—my inability to use the sign language with the sign taught 
deaf people whom I meet. 


I am an oralist, but I believe that the sign language has its place.. 


I am sorry that some of the eastern oralists are not here. 

Iam very familiar with the work at the Mount Airy and the Lexing- 
ton Avenue schools, and I know that there are teachers in both of 
them who would feel a little more comfortable if they did understand 
what their pupils say in signs from time to time. 

Doctor Burt. At the risk of being a little unpopular I want to say 
that a teacher in a pure oral school who understands the sign lan- 

uage may be out of place. Of what use would signs be in Miss 
Yale's, Doctor Westervelt’s, and Miss Fuller’s class rooms? I think 
that a sign teacher in any one of these schools might demoralize the 
school in a very short time. Only in so far as he would suppress his 
inclination to use signs could he be useful in these or any other 
schools of like character. 

Mr. W. L. Waker. I do not suppose there are many people who 
have given this subject any more careful or serious study than I 
have. I have thought about this thing a long time and worried over it 
a great deal. Some people say when they first see me use the sign 
language, “ Do you sign? Why, I am surprised!” 

I do use the sign language and I enjoy it, but I wish to stand 
here to-day and express the sentiment that the day has passed for 
any use of the sign language in the schoolroom. 

Beyond the schoolroom, outside the schoolroom, it is a different 
question. In the chapel services it is a different question. But the 
danger in the sign language lies in its abuse in the schoolroom. It is 
so easy to use it in the schoolroom. I am and I have been for the past 
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thirteen years a teacher, and in my own class room the occasion has 
never arisen where I needed the use of the sign language. 

It arises every day outside of the schoolroom where I need it and 
use it, and that man or woman who is not passively powerful in the 
sign language is not fulfilling his work among the deaf. I had 
thought of proposing a resolution in this convention regarding the 
abolishing of the sign language from the schoolroom, but it is a hard 
thing to get people to understand you. The moment you raise your 
Saad to say something about the sign language, they begin to say, 
“ You are against the deaf, against the deaf!” 

As a matter of fact there is no man who loves the sign language 
any better than I do. I was born on it, raised with it, I used it be- 
fore I used the English language, but at the same time I believe the 
first step in the solution of the problem of methods lies in the elimina- 
tion of the sign language from the schoolroom, creating an English 
atmosphere, and then I believe the solution of the problem will be 
easy, for the question of manual versus oral will work itself out. 

I think that the day has now arrived when we, as a convention, will 
be willing to say that the sign language in the schoolroom has no use, 
that the sign language outside of the schoolroom is fulfilling its 
mission. I have thought of introducing a resolution to this effect, for 
I should like to have an aye and nay vote on this subject because I 
believe that we all stand together, thati we can all shake hands and 
agree, and up to that point we can all agree strongly. 

Mr. Connor. Do you use gestures in the schoolroom ? 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. No, sir; I don’t unfold my arms. 

Mr. Connor. Don’t move your head or your eyes or your body? 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. No, I don’t. I never do it. I talk to the 
children, but if the child happened to use the sign language to me I 
should not say to him, “ I don’t understand you; ” I should take notice 
of what he said and then give him back the English language in my 
reply. 

i: Truuimenast. I want to say to Mr. Walker that if he will 
make the motion that he speaks of I will second it most heartily. I 
stand in the same boat with him exavily in regard to the sign lan- 

age. 

Tiare used the sign language since I was a little tot. For four- 
teen years I have been in combined system schools, and ever since I 
entered this profession I have been reducing the amount of signing 
done in my class rooms. When I first began to teach I found my 
pupils wanted to sign all the time. I soon came to the conclusion 
that I should be doing wrong to allow this, and since that time I have 
tried to reduce the use-of the sign language in my class rooms to a 
minimum, although I like signing and it is often more natural for 
me to use signs than to speak. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Walker on the proposition that in the 
class room we should abolish signs. 

Mr. Connor. And gestures? 

Mr. Tu11neHast. No; I will not say gestures.. The kind of signs 
that are commonly called cnveuiiinal dai: 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. You mean the sign language? 

Mr. Trtuinenast. The sign language. Now in my opinion simple 
gestures are not the sign language. They are a part of the sign 
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language; they are not the whole sign language, and we must make a 
distinction. f believe also that outside of the schoolroom we ought 
to use as few signs as possible, but conditions vary so that it is unwise 
to attempt to lay down a hard and fast rule on the subject. 

Mr. W. L. Wauxer. There are some deaf educators here whom I 
should like to hear speak on this question. I should like to hear 
their opinion, hacen think we have come to the point where we can 
reach a proper understanding of this question; we are not fighting 
the sign language itself, but only its use in the schoolroom. 

Mr. J. S. Lone. I think it is one of the most inconsistent things in 
the world to say the sign language is useful outside the schoolroom 
and not useful in the schoolroom. If the sign language is useful 
anywhere it should certainly be useful in the schoolroom. If it is 
not useful in the class room, then it is not useful outside. If it is 
good it is good and if it is bad it is bad; there’s no equivocating. 

If we teach English we must surround our pupils with an atmos- 
phere of English both in and outside of the schoolroom. 

There are some places in the schoolroom where I believe signs are 
absolutely necessary, and there are places outside the schoolroom 
where I think signs are absolutely necessary. 

I try to surround my pupils in and outside of the schoolroom with 
as much of an atmosphere of English as possible. 

The Chinese women bind their babies’ feet to make them small; 
the Flathead Indians bind up their babies’ heads to make them flat; 
and the people who prevent the sign language being used in the 
education of the deaf, both inside and outside of the class rooms, are 
denying to the deaf their free mental growth through natural ex- 
pression of their ideas, and are in the same class of criminals. 


Doctor Arco. We are after the concrete, not after the abstract, and * 


Mr. Walker has stated that he uses absolutely no signs in his school- 
room, but that outside of the schoolroom he has said that he uses 
signs freely. 

I think that Mr. Walker can explain the seeming inconsistency in 
his position, and I should like to have him anata the opportunity 
to do so. 

Doctor Dosyns. Will Doctor Argo guarantee that Mr. Walker will 
make the matter clear in five minutes? 

Doctor Arco. I believe he will be able to do so. 

Mr. W. L. Waker. This is a serious question. I am not in the 
same class with criminals. I am not a criminal, although it does 
seem almost an impossibility to make people realize that I am not an 
enemy to the sign language. 

Why do I know what I am talking about when I say that the sign 
language has no place in the schoolroom? Because the graduates 
who have gone out from our school within the last ten years have 
been of a higher grade, intellectually and mentally, than formerly. 

In the schoolroom we by rule forbid the use of the sign language 
from start to finish; outside of the schoolroom we decrease the use by 
environment, for I do not believe in putting six supervisors over one 
pupil to prevent him from using signs. do not believe in thus 
dwarfing his nature for the sake of language growth, but say while 
he is out of school let him grow in his natural way, but when he comes 
to you talk to him in the English language. 
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Give everything in the schoolroom from the language standpoint. 
When it come to the spiritual work with a deaf child I use signs, 
for I would do anything on the face of the earth to reach his heart. 
I will write to him, talk to him, sign to him; I will do anything and 
everything to arouse him and touch his heart and make a man of him. 
I am not fighting the sign language, but apparently you can not get 
people to understand that. I simply want to say that in the school- 
rooms we should give English from start to finish. Force it upon the 
pupils if necessary. But the moment they graduate or leave the 
school I believe in talking with them in the sign language or orally 
or in manual spelling, just in whatever way they want, for I think 
that then they are to decide the question, because they are men and 
women. 

But I feel that in the schoolroom it is our business to decide, and I 
think that the time has come and is now here when this convention is 
ready to place itself on record that the day has passed for the use of 
the sign language as a means of communication in the schoolroom. 

Doctor Dosyns. You teach your children that the world inside the 
schoolroom and outside is different. 

Miss Baxscocxk. I want to say just a word as an educator, as a 
teacher. I am not fighting one way or the other, but I wish to say 
that as a convention you are going back twenty years in educational 
methods if you decide that different methods should apply inside and 
outside of school. The schoolroom of to-day must manifest the 
activities of life and must connect up in every possible way with the 
activities of life. And the schoolroom that does not do so is now 
relegated to the background and the backwoods. It ranks with the 
little log schoolhouse of twenty years ago, wherein the teacher had 
no special pedagogical training for this work. To-day we must 
decide that the same methods apply in the schoolroom as out of it in 
order to keep up with the teaching profession at large and the prog- 
ress in pedagogy. 

Miss Grirrin. We as teachers are trying to help the deaf to learn 
English. If the moment they are out of the schoolroom the spoken 
or spelled language is largely dropped, then many little things for 
which we have neither the time nor the occasion may never be learned 
at all. 

Much of the everyday language can best be learned as it comes up 
naturally in the pupils’ intercourse with the supervisors and other 
officers. If we try to force this upon them in the class room, we are 
not teaching it at the most opportune time. So, it seems to me, it is 
just as essential to restrict the use of signs outside of school hours as 
in, always taking every seeming need of the sign language as an 
opportunity to use and teach English. 

Of course, the moral and religious instruction of the children is 
another matter. The object then is to reach the heart, and sometimes 
that can best be done by making use of the sign language. 

Acting President Goopwin. The chair would like to recognize 
Superintendent Connor, of Georgia. 

Mr. Connor. I would like to suggest to my brother Walker that he 


‘include the word gesture in his resolution, because I have found in 


my experience that it is largely a question of tweedledum and twee- 
edee. ; 


8S. Doc. 645, 60-2——-4 
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Do you mean to tell me that you talk orally to a new pupil and 
tell him to write the word hat, for instance, on the blackboard and 
he understands it? We show him a hat or a picture of a hat and go 
through the motions of writing. In teaching actions we walk and 
run and jump, and I say that you use signs just as we do, for these 
are signs. 

I do not suppose there is anybody who is not opposed to the indis- 
criminate use of signs in the schoolroom. I took that stand in our 
institution more than thirty years ago; almost as soon as I knew 
anything about the deaf at all. You must use signs in the school- 
room to some extent, call them gestures if you will; you can not keep 
from doing it; but as for the sign language proper, you do not need it. 
I don’t think that there ever was a deaf person taught to talk without 
the use of signs of some kind. You are compelled to use them, from 
my definition of signs. 

Mr. Jones. I agree with Mr. Walker that this is a very serious 
question, but I do not agree with Miss Babcock that we should be 
going back twenty years in psychology if this resolution were 
adopted; but I would suggest that the resolution should refer to the 
work in the schoolroom only—that the sign language (and every- 
body knows what that is) be abolished from the schoolroom. A great 
many of our institutions are combined in their work and there is no 
use of having this debate forever. It is the sentiment of many of the 
best friends of the sign language in our profession that in the class 
room it is an obstacle in the way of getting the best language results, 
and we all agree that our aim is to teach the best English. I was 
os to hear Doctor Gallaudet’s strong statement to this effect in his 
address. 


There is one kindred topic that should be embodied in this resolu-’ 


tion or set out in another resolution, and that is that in an oral school 
neither the sign language nor finger spelling should be employed. 
But leaving that out for the present, because we would find a differ- 
ent division of sentiment, I repeat that the sign language should be 
abolished from the schoolroom; and when I say that, I am just as 
good a friend of the sign language as is Mr. Walker or any deaf 
person in this-audience; I know its great power, its great possibilities, 
the great pleasure it affords the deaf as a means of communication; 
I know how vigorous a language it is, how emphatic ideas can be 
presented and understood, but 1 know how it is abused in the class 
room. 

Miss Stevenson. I want to take exception to Mr. Connor’s state- 
ment that signs and gestures are practically the same thing. There 
is a distinct difference. We as instructors of the deaf understand 
the word signs to mean conventional signs or motions convention- 
alized for the use of universal expression, whereas gestures are but 
natural motions unrestricted by conventionality. 

Take, for instance, the conventional sign for “cat.” If I wanted 
to express to a young deaf child as yet unfamiliar with words the 
idea of a cat I am sure I should never make that sign [making con- 
ventional sign for cat]. If I did not have a cat or a picture of a cat 


at hand to show him, I would instinctively indicate the size of a cat, , 


go through the motions of picking it up, and of petting it. These 
would be to me gestures, while the former would be strictly a conven- 
tional sign. 
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Speaking from the standpoint of oralism, in a first-year oral class 
it is, as you all know, impossible to do anything with these little chil- 
dren without the use of something as a means of expression, and we 
use what we call gestures because it is not possible to get them to 
understand in any other way. 

If we folded our arms and said “ run,” we might keep on saying it 
indefinitely, whereas by illustrating the simple act, the child readily 
comprehends. But do we use the conventional sign for run? 

In trying to communicate with a foreigner who is as unfamiliar 
with the English language as you are with his, would you say to him, 
without any natural motion whatever, “ May I see your book?” No; 
you would at the same time you spoke the sentence not only look 
toward the book, but would in all probability extend your hand to 
receive it. The analogy holds in teaching the deaf child. We are 
bringing these children into a new world of language. Is it natural— 
and we all strive to be natural to the deaf child—to stand before a 
class so (with arms folded), as has been suggested, and, with no facial 
expression whatever, say, “ John, please open the window?” It most 
certainly is not. In speaking so to a hearing child one would invol- 
untarily glance windoward, possibly indicating which window by a 
slight motion of the head in that direction. We should at least do as 
much in speaking to the deaf child. We should be all we can to these 
deaf children to help them, but in being, let us be natural. 

Mr. Boorn. I think Miss Stevenson makes her point clear, but I 
want to emphasize the distinction made between gestures and signs; 
that is to say, the permissible gestures of an oral class and the sign 
language. Permissible gestures are not signs, in the understanding 
of the term that we all have when thinking and speaking of the sign 
language. Up to a certain point, in the early teaching of deaf chil- 
dren, gestures or motions are used, and they are permissible and in 
no sense dangerous. But beyond that point they are dangerous, and 
their use is injurious. This danger point is just at the place or 
moment that a gesture or motion becomes a convention; that is to 
say, is remembered by the pupil and used by him as a part of a lan- 
guage of signs. Now, a motion or gesture may be used the first day 
a deaf child is in school, to the end that he shall get a thought that 
the teacher is endeavoring to convey, just as a picture may be used 
for the same purpose, but there is no need whatever of the motion or 
gesture becoming the sign language or a part of the sign language, 
any more than there is of the picture becoming a part of the sign 
language. And it will not become a part of a sign language if no 
further use is made of it, if it is forgotten by everyone concerned, 
which it will be if its use ceases when it has served its purpose. With 
reference to what has been said regarding the use of the sign language 
in and outside the schoolroom, I agree with Mr. Long thoroughly 
that there should be consistency in the practice of the school. If the 
sign language has no place inside the schoolroom, it has likewise no 
place outside; an evil in one place, it is an evil in the other. The 
schoolroom measured by four walls is not the school, in the large and 
complete sense. As we know, the hearing child gets far the greater 
part and best part of his education outside the schoolroom. The 
world is his school. Likewise the world as it exists about him, in all 
its entirety, must be the school of the deaf child, but in order that it 
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shall be so to the fullest extent-and for all its possible profit, the same 
spirit and the same rule of teaching and learning must prevail out- 
side as obtain inside the schoolroom. That, of course, means no sign 
language anywhere. It means the English language everywhere and 
or every purpose. The plea of necessity is the one most frequently 
offered by the teacher in excuse for relapsing into use of the sign 
language. Now, there can arise no necessity for use of the sign lan- 
uage that does not resolve itself into an occasion and an opportunity 
or using the English language, and the greatest necessity for the 
sign language that may come measures an equally great opportunity 
for using the English language, and of teaching it thus through its 
use. Instead of thinking in terms of necessity, let the teacher think 
in terms of opportunity. If he does this, he will instantly change 
his point of view, with the result a complete revolution in his method 
of teaching. A teacher has the feeling come to him upon occasion 
that he simply must resort to the sign language to move forward in 
his work; nevertheless, let him use English, and only English. The 
occasion coming again, the temptation will come again, but again let 
English be the one language employed. By this persistence and 
repetition, once, twice, three times, the children do finally catch the 
thought or meaning of the particular language used, and they have 
thus in this much learned the English language, and, moreover, have 
learned it in the right way and the best way, for with the rest they, 
by this method, are learning to learn, acquiring a mind attitude and 
habit of learning, which is education of the best kind and in the 
truest sense. 

Doctor Arco. If I am in the yard, Mr. Booth, and I want a hoe, 
suppose I speak or spell to a young deaf boy, “ I want a hoe,” but he 
does not understand me, what am I going to do without the sign 
language right there? How am I going to get the hoe? 

Mr. Boorn. I would speak to him if an oral pupil, spell to him if a 
manual pupil. I would not sign to him. 

Doctor Arco. But the boy does not understand what I say. Am I 
to stand there and let him stand there without understanding? 

Mr. Boorn. You can ask another boy to get the hoe, the first boy 
looking on and seeing him bring it. 

Doctor Arco. But there may not be any other boy around. 

Mr. Boorn. Let the penalty fit the crime. Ignorance is the crime 
in this case, and the boy suffers humiliation for his ignorance, which 
is a very proper penalty and an effective one for the good that it is 
bound to do him. 

Doctor Arco. But I want the hoe. 

Mr. Boorn. Yes; but as a teacher of the deaf you can afford to 
sacrifice something, and this is a case where sacrifice is called for. 
Watch the boy. After you have repeated your request two or three 
times, the boy not pennant you, will go away, saying to himself, 
“What did Doctor Argo mean? ‘I want a hoe?’ ‘I want a live?’ 
I do not understand. Iam very dull.” He thus goes away, ashamed 
and disgusted with himself, but mark you, with the resolution strong 
in his mind and soul that he is going to learn to understand you here- 
after, which, needless to say is a good resolution for the boy to take 
and a good state of mind for him to be in at the time. But coming 
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back to the hoe. The boy will undoubtedly watch Doctor Argo as he 
goes after the hoe himself, and see him get it. And the boy learns, 
thus naturally, easily, and surely, what the expression means; and 

ou wanted him to do that, far more than you wanted the hoe. Lim- 
iting the use of the English language to the schoolroom is limiting 
it within very narrow bounds, and I maintain that no deaf child can 
learn the English language, or any other, merely by use of it in the 
schoolroom. Take the sign language if you will, and recall instances 
of hearing teachers trying to learn it and failing, though it is the 
easiest language in the world to learn if taken up in the right way. I 
have known teachers, and you have, who have had a complete course 
in “ sign lessons ” at the hands of an expert teacher, and have used the 
sign language in the schoolroom twenty, thirty, forty years, yet are 
helpless practically outside the schoolroom in all uses of the language 
for social intercourse. I tell you, fellow teachers, no language can be 
learned, least of all by the heavily handicapped deaf, with the teach- 
ing of it and use of it limited to the narrow boundaries and meager 
resources of a schoolroom; nor can any language be learned in its real 
difficulties and to its complete mastery except through its persistent 
and exclusive use. 

Professor Hauu. It seems to me the discussion has wandered far 
from the point I tried to make in my paper. I called attention to one 

articular thing, not the necessity of using signs in the class room, 
ut the value of a knowledge of the sign language to the teacher. 

I should like to ask Mr. Booth if, in that class I spoke of in which 
the young man found the pupils conversing about things which they 
should not, the knowledge of the sign language would not have been 
of the greatest value to the teacher and to the school. I do not think 
that kind of talk would have been going on in the schoolroom if the 
teacher herself had understood the sign language. 

Acting President Goopwin. The deaf members present have asked 
that the speakers come to the platform. 

Professor Hau. I want to say one thing here, if I may, regarding 
the classification of pupils in our schools. I believe we are behind 
in this respect. The system employed in Denmark, of taking those 
who can go on well orally and placing them in one school; of 
placing others who can be taught aurally in special schools or 
classes, and of putting together in another school such as seem 
to require manual instruction and a greater use of the sign lan- 
guage seems to be the right system. I believe it is what this country 
will come to. It certainly looks in theory the best way to instruct 
the deaf. Divide them up in this manner and you have your at- 
mosphere right in each place. 

And now one more point, in regard to the impossibility of getting 
in our limited school time, the best for the child in any one way. 
I am satisfied that all children can not get the best instruction by 
any one method; not all the children, and I never shall believe that. 

We have the fruits of the school work at Washington; we have 
those who have been taught in oral schools and in combined-system 
schools, we have them from the oral departments, and from the 
manual departments of combined-system schools, and we have them 
from private schools and from day schools, and I say very emphatic- 
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ally that I have not been able to see, nor have any of us at Wash- 
ington been able to see, that the young men and women graduated 
under oral instruction stand any better in their scholarship than 
do the others. 

Mr. Hammonp. It has been awfully amusing to me to sit here and 
listen to these kind words. It has carried me back to the time when 
I first began to go to conventions, and I like to deal in the pleasures 
of memory; I am getting pretty old. 

But now when a resolution is talked of that shall commit the con- 
vention to the statement that we shall have no signs in the school- 
room, I find myself somewhat roused. I am not desirous of increas- 
ing the number of signs used in the schoolroom. I am desirous of 
using as much English as possible, but I am not going to tell any of 
my teachers, oral or manual, that she has got to stand for an hour 
to-day and to-morrow hammering to get an idea into a child’s head 
when just a little bit of a motion would break the ice and let the idea 
through. (That’s a rather mixed metaphor, but you get my mean- 
ing.) 

And the teacher can go right on with her work teaching other 
things and developing the minds of her class. 

I am not going to say that she can not do it, not by a large major- 
ity; and I am going to vote—if I could vote more than once, I should 
be glad to do it—I am going to vote, once, at least, that there shall be 
no such restriction in any institution that I have anything to do with. 

You can talk to me until you are gray, and I can point you to 
graduates of our institutions, where signs were freely used, and you 
can not bring me a single pupil graduated at any of the schools where 
no signs are used with whom these old graduates will not compare 
favorably with regard to their use of the English language. 

Mr. Wuire. I think I may be pardoned for giving a little per- 
sonal experience in trying to make this difficulty a little clearer. 

I remember when undertaking the study of the German language 
years ago, that the teacher told us that it was a German school and 
that German was to be the only language spoken. 

It seemed very hard to us at first that we should be compelled to 
use German when we knew very little about it, and occasionally we 
would forget and use some English expression ; just as when a restric- 
tion is placed on a class in regard to the sign language, the pupils 
may forget and use some signs; but after a while when we had learned 
to ask questions in German the difficulties gradually decreased and 
we were soon able to get on without any use of English in the class 
room, just as deaf children would do if these restrictions were placed 
on them. At first they might want something explained in the sign 
language so they could understand it better, but after a time the Eng- 
lish language would become the sole medium of communication in the 
class room. 

Mrs. Anperson. I feel that Mr. Walker’s idea in connection with 
this resolution is perhaps for him all right, but there is throughout all 
educational centers a decided feeling that we have got to do the same 
thing in and out of school. If Mr. Walker confines his aim to making 
the child use English in the schoolroom and allows him to use signs 
out of school without restriction, it seems to me that so far as peda- 
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gogic principles go his course is absolutely contrary to reason. If the 
child expresses his thoughts in one way in one place, and in another 
wy in another place, the best results will hardly be obtained. 

s for “the man with the hoe,” he would have to begin by teaching 
the child the meaning of the word that was new to him in the same 
way that you would explain such words in the classroom. The con- 
ventional sign for hoe would be the easy way to make him understand. 
But to teach what a thing is we must have the concrete thing itself— 
either for the deaf or hearing child. This is one of the things to be 
reckoned with. Show him the hoe, tell him what it is—whether he be 
deaf or hearing—and he will get it next time. That is the oral way, 
the natural way, unless he is quick enough to guess what is wanted 
from having seen the hoe used on a similar occasion. 

Mr. W. L. Waker. I do not mean to speak again. I simply want 
to stop the discussion by saying that I will write out my resolution. 

Mr. Connor. If need be I'll interpret it in signs. 

Mr. W. L. Wauxer. As long as I will present the resolution I will 
make it read that the use of the sign language be restricted in the 
schoolroom. 

Mrs. T. P. Crarxe. I want to say that I agree with Mr. Hall that 
the sign language is a valuable asset for any teacher of the deaf. I 
myself have trained 23 teachers, and I have found that those who ob- 
tained the best results were the ones who learned some signs, so that 
they could understand what the children were talking about. 

Last year I had a class of 11 beginners, ranging from 6 to 12 years 
of age. Not a day passed that they did not come to me with some 
news or a “ tale aaa Whenever it was possible I gave them the 
simple English for it, which they were proud to use. I would rather 
use de l’Epée signs than the gestures which most of the oral teachers 
use. J want to say, however, that I use fewer signs by far than do 
many of the so-called “ pure oralists,” as they are not often neces- 
sary. Teaching private pupils is very different from teaching an 
oral class in a combined school. I think I have a more varied ex- 
perience than most of the ladies present, as I have taught all grades 
from the first to the college class and have prepared 11 pupils for 
Gallaudet College, all of whom could read the lips and talk readily. 
I should like to hear from some of the ladies who have taught several 

rades. 
Miss Jounston. Professor Hall says that he gets pupils from the 
oral schools and that you can not tell the difference between them 
and those from other schools. 

Professor Hautu. If Miss Johnston will permit me to correct her 
statement, I did not say that we could not tell the difference. I said 
that the standing of the oral school pupils in their studies and, I may 
add, in their general character and attainments, is not a bit better 
than that of the manual pupils. 

Mr. R. O. Jonnson. Mr. President and members of the convention, 
it seems needless that I should come forward here to the platform 
when I have only a few words to say. 

I was a little afraid that Brother Laurens would not end this dis- 
cussion. I have been very much entertained since we began this 
free-for-all dissension, and perhaps I am a little uncertain just how 
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I stand myself. However, I am in favor of the abolition of signs in 
the schoolroom; I am not antagonistic to the use of signs outside of 
the schoolroom. I want to say further that I am in favor of the use 
of the manual alphabet at all times in manual classes, where it should 
be made obligatory, and to a limited extent in oral classes, because I 
hold that language given by means of the manual al habet can be 
made English just as nuch so as spoken or written language. Its 
use should also be encouraged outside of the schoolroom to as great 
extent as possible. 

And now for further light on this subject I want to refer you to 
the published proceedings of this convention for the past thirty 
years. It was all threshed out thirty years ago. We are in the same 
old track, the same old rut, and are still threshing the same old 
straw ; and unless something i is done at this time we shall find our- 
selves at the next meeting, in 1911, just where we are now, and at 
the same old work, no doubt. Hence I am in favor of the passage of 
some resolution similar to that suggested by Mr. Walker in the hope 
that some time we shall be able to cease our labors along this line. 

After the passage of the resolution, however, I take it that every 
superintendent will go on and continue to do in his school just as he 
finds the environment makes it necessary for him to do. But still I 
believe it will be a good thing to have written up for us some ideal 
point for us to reach. We have combined schools, oral schools, day 
schools, and conditions such that we can not do exactly what we 
would wish, but such a resolution as is suggested I think will be 
helpful in many ways as a beacon light to reach or pass around. 

believe a little bit as Miss Babcock says, that we have a long way 
to go before we are on a level with the ordinary public schools of the 
country, and it is to our discredit. 


Acting President Goodwin announced that the discussion was 
closed. 
Secretary Dobyns then read the following letter: 


New York Ciry, June 28, 1908. 
Dr. J. R. Dosyns, 
Secretary of the Convention: 

My Dear Dr. Dosyns: I am an applicant for the head of the departments 
of education and social economy and special industrial exhibits at the Japanese 
exposition. I expect to be indorsed by the National Educational Association, the 
Association of the Instructors of the Blind, Feeble-minded, ete. I would ap- 
preciate it very much if the convention could by resolution indorse me for this 
position. Such resolution should be addressed to F. B. Loomis, United States 
comimissioner-general to the Japanese exposition, which will be held in Tokyo in 
1912. His mailing address is the Albany Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Very truly, yours, 
ALVIN E. Popr, 
Room 88, 280 Broadway, New York. 


Doctor Dobyns then proposed the following resolution, which was 
carried : 


Resolved, That this Convention most cheerfully indorses Mr. Alvin E. Pope 
for the position of head of the department of education and social economy and 
special industrial exhibits for the Japanese exposition. 


The meeting then adjourned till 2 p. m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at 2.15 by Acting President 
Goodwin, who turned over the gavel to Mr. C. E. White, chairman 
of the oral section. 

ORAL SECTION. 


Chairman Wnire. There are some very interesting papers to be 
presented this afternoon, and I hope that everyone will feel perfectly 
free to enter heartily into the discussion. 


WHAT IS FAILURE IN ORAL INSTRUCTION? 


By Supt. E. S. Tirit1newast, Salem, Oreg. 


Mr. White has asked me to discuss the question, “ What is failure in oral 
instruction?” The question might be put difierently. We might ask, When is 
oral instruction a success? and give a glowing and positive answer. Most of 
us are always ready to show our successes and talk about them, but this after- 
noon I wish to talk about our failures. I am very anxious to know what you 
consider an oral failure. 

I heard some one remark this morning that we were thrashing out old ques- 
tions and that there was no use in it. Ladies and gentlemen, I say that this 
goes to the root of our work. We are making a mistake when we try to dodge 
the issues involved in this question. 

This question as to what is failure in oral instruction constantly confronts 
every superintendent of a combined-system school, and I suppose it sometimes 
worries the superintendents of pure oral schools. It is of very great importance 
in properly classifying and assigning pupils. It is of the utmost importance 
to the teacher in judging her work, and to the superintendent in judging the 
work of the teacher. Finally it goes to the root of the whole controversy as to 
oral and manual methods. 

But I trust and believe that we have reached the point where we can discuss 
the subject in a broad and catholic spirit, without partisan feeling, and with 
the sole end in view of bringing out the best judgment of the convention as to 
the fundamental principles that should guide us in the conduct and building 
up of our ever-growing schools, of bringing out the helpful truths that we have 
come from the four quarters of the Union to seek in fraternal conference. 

In attempting to answer the question asked, we are at once confronted with 
the fact that failure and success are relative terms. We should not, must 
not, think of the deaf as a homogenous class. We have the congenital mute, 
the semi-mute, the semi-deaf, the deaf with defective vision, and those along the 
border line of feeble-mindedness. What is success with one class might be abso- 
lute failure with another. Is there any general principle which we can apply 
to all classes? This it is that we are seeking. 

From the teacher’s point of view also, failure or success are wholly relative 
terms with regard to the conditions under which the oral instruction is given. 
To teach a child French in France and to teach the same child French in 
America are two very different undertakings, and we should certainly judge 
the results differently. To teach a child speech in a strong speech atmosphere 
and to teach the same child speech in a strong sign atmosphere are equally 
different undertakings. But for the purpose of this discussion I wish for the 
time being to put aside this point of view. We are now concerned not with 
how wisely and how faithfully the teacher has labored, but we are concerned 
as to what the child has actually learned. 

Again we face the question, “ What is failure in oral instruction?” But 
before proceeding with the answer it is necessary to define clearly the prin- 
cipal purpose of such instruction. This I take to be not merely the teaching of 
agreeable speech and perfect lip reading, but the use of speech and speech 
reading as a means of teaching language, and securing the maximum of 
mental development through speech and through language. Any other purpose 
than this would be necessarily superficial, since failure to develop the general 
intelligence of a child to the utmost is the one unpardonable sin in education. 
Therefore, while the quality of speech and speech reading are of very great 
contributory importance, the supreme test of success is the extent to which 
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verbal language becomes the principal instrument of the mind in grasping new 
— energizing concepts, and in giving accurate expression to thought and 
eeling. 

We are now prepared to consider in detail the answer to our question. I 
trust that those who may disagree with my conclusions will not hesitate to 
speak frankly. If the standard set is too high, I hope those more competent to 
judge than I will tell us what the reasonable standard of success should be. 

Broadly speaking, I would class as oral failures all those pupils of all classes 
of deaf or semi-deaf or semi-mute children who after from three to five years 
of oral instruction have reached a point where the necessity of receiving and 
expressing ideas to the teacher in speech acts as a continual incubus upon men- 
tal activity, and it becomes clearly necessary to sacrifice the mental develop- 
ment of the child or turn to writing and manual spelling as the principal means 
of communication. 

It is the glory of the combined-system schools that they have usually tried 
to apply this test honestly and impartially. When they have failed in speech 
work they have been reasonably prompt in admitting failure by the course of 
action pursued, if not by proclamation. They have striven to develop the 
child’s mind by other means than speech. , 

Many are the conditions that may force us to admit failure in oral work by 
the standard stated. The commingling of oral and manual departments, low- 
salaried, poorly trained, or otherwise incompetent teachers, large classes, 
intrenched strongholds of the beloved sign language, with which we can not 
deal harshly, and inefficient organization and supervision of primary classes 
may all have contributed to the condition. But whatever the cause let us still 
face the issue squarely, study each child as it develops, and always sacrifice 
the method for the child, and never the child for the method. 

When for any reason our oral work is failing to develop an instinctive speech 
habit, when the mental development of the child is far outstripping the ability 
of the child to grasp new, complex, and enlightening ideas through speech, 
when speech becomes a hindrance and not an uplift toward higher levels of 
thought and broader concepts of life, let us ever be careful to recognize the 
condition promptly and refuse to shackle the human mind for the sake of a 
theory. 


It is otherwise in the German education of the deaf, we are told. The wind - 


is not tempered to the shorn lamb. Not if we can believe a very keen ob- 
server, a very able and scholarly writer, the widely experienced, the plain- 
speaking German teacher, Mr. Heidsiek, who visited this country some years 
ago. He was a pure oral teacher, who before coming to America scorned the 
use of the manual alphabet as a waste of time. Yet in a lengthy, carefully 
studied article he tells us that the ironclad application of oral methods in 
Germany has compelled a universal, though forbidden, resort to the sign 
language. “Speech,” he tells us, “has been the password of the German 
teacher for twenty years, and yet in no country in the world do the deaf use 
more signs than in the land of the pure oral method.” Continuing, he says, 
“While we insist that our deaf-mutes should speak and think in speech, their 
entire miserable little store of ideas lies bound in the fetters of the sign 
language,” and this is not in the combined-system schools of America, but in 
Germany, the original home of the pure oral method; Germany, the leading 
nation of the world in every line of educational activity except the education 
of the deaf. Further on he tells us that while many German pupils ‘“ speak 
intelligibly,” that which they speak and write is a “horrible jargon;” and 
without any real command of verbal language they are, of necessity, “ intel- 
lectual minors.” The indictment is severe and complete, but it comes from an 
able and earnest teacher and I believe it bears the earmarks of truth. 
Speaking of observation in the United States, after describing the approxi- 
mately perfect conditions and praising in the highest terms the very excellent 
results of the work at Northampton, he speaks thus of another pure oral school, 
an American school: “ Whether the majority of the pupils of this school were 
originally feeble-minded, or an erroneous treatment had smothered all mental 
activity, I was of course unable to determine, but the fact remains that the 
school made the impression rather of an asylum for idiots than a school for 
the deaf. The pupils were forbidden to use gestures, and had not been taught 
the manual alphabet. They were expected to speak and could not speak; they 
were expected to read from the lips and answer questions, and had not the 
slightest idea of what the teacher said or asked. Not less pitiful than their 
oral attainments was their comprehension of written language or arithmetic.” 
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It seems to me that there is profound significance in these statements, even 
though we admit that they may be somewhat exaggerated. I am not here to 
deny that we have appalling, disastrous, pathetic failures in our manual 
schools or departments. But we are considering particularly the oral failures. 
For the moment I ask you teachers of many years’ experience to let your 
memory sweep back over the past. Think of all the pupils you have taught, 
and all of those you have observed, and how many have failed, how many 
have dropped out of school discouraged, how many have never been able to 
reach the standard of graduation, how many have graduated and you felt 
ashamed of them, how many have had years of speech training, and have been 
transferred from oral to manual departments, and now make no attempt to 
speak. Were they oral failures? Was a great part of their precious time 
wasted? Was a great part of your strenuous effort wasted? ‘The question is 
a vital one, especially for our combined-system schools. 

From association with the deaf all my life, from experience and observation 
of 14 years in five representative combined-system schools, having a total at- 
tendance of nearly a thousand pupils; from what little study I have been able 
to give the subjects of psychology and pedagogy; from the point of view of the 
parent, the public, and of those progressive madern ideals that demand the 
very best that is possible for every human being, I am a friend of the oral 
method. I believe in it. I want to see it more widely applied. But I also 
want to see it more wisely applied. I do not want to be so blinded by advocacy 
of it as to deny the significance of such statements as I have quoted to you 
from our learned German brother, nurtured all his professional life upon the 
pure oral method. I can not reject as worthless the testimony of hundreds 
of deaf persons, who have been through the mill of oral instruction only to 
condemn it with vitriolic bitterness. And who of you, put through the depres- 
sion, the repression, the torture of unsuccessful, incompetent, perhaps fanatic- 
ally, blindly partisan oral teaching, would not feel bitter toward such a blight- 
ing of your childhood years, when nature calls for the purest happiness of life? 

What practical conclusions, then, are we to draw from this discussion? 

First, that the oral method, like many of the most powerful agencies of 
human welfare, is a double-edged sword, potent alike for good and for harm, 
and its successful use requires a most favorable environment and a very high 
degree of skill and intelligence. 

Second, that according to the standard I have stated, a very great part of 
the oral instruction in the average combined-system school is a failure, not 
infrequently a complete failure, in that speech and speech-reading habits are 
never acquired by the great majority nor does the speech teaching adequately 
serve as a means of mental development. 

Third, that by the same standard in the pure oral schools of Germany oral 
instruction is also a failure, not in the quality of speech developed, but on the 
side of general intelligence and the command of verbal language attained. 

What then? Shall we condemn and reject the oral method? No! a thousand 
times, no! 

Under very many conditions it has been a demonstrated failure. But under 
a combination of the most favorable conditions it has been a demonstrated 
success. Under parallel conditions such success can be duplicated. It seems 
to me our duty is clear. Society, all human progress, depends upon our demand- 
ing nothing less than the very best that is possible for each human being 
and from each human being. Therefore, on the one hand, we must strive to 
perfect the conditions for successful oral work, and on the other refuse to 
sacrifice children to this method under conditions that promise almost certain 
failure. 

The argument has not infrequently been advanced that oral instruction is 
simply too expensive, too costly, for the majority of schools. Just so, not many 
centuries ago, the education of the great mass of common people was considered 
by many a dream of wild extravagance. But it is not so now, and I am sure 
this convention would never indorse the idea that a question of dollars and 
cents should stand in the way of giving speech to any deaf child capable of 
attaining it, nor will the citizenship of our great republic, if they understand 
the conditions and see adequate results. 

Therefore I conclude that our supreme duty is to study each class of deaf 
children and determine with all possible accuracy under what conditions and 
for what classes of children the oral method is reasonably certain of success, 
and under what conditions and for what classes of children it is reasonably 
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certain of failure by the standard I have stated. Then in the strength of 
clearness of purpose and unity of ideals, let us fight for the right. 

The California convention solemnly resolved that each child should have an 
opportunity to learn speech and speech-reading, and that action was of far- 
reaching effect. In every school from the Pacific to the Atlantic we are now told 
that each child is given an opportunity to learn speech. Has not the time 
arrived when as a convention we should inquire into the exact kind and char- 
acter of the opportunity which should be offered. The opportunity is not real— 
it may be a fraud and a farce—if it is not offered under reasonably favorable 
conditions. After thirty years of discussion, can we not agree at least upon 
the most important of these conditions—a platform of principles upon which 
we can go before the public, boards of trustees, and legislatures, and strive 
with renewed confidence for better education for the deaf? 

If success demands that we should employ only thoroughly competent teach- 
ers with at least two years of general and special training, let us emphatically 
say so. 

If this condition requires that better provision should be made for the train- 
ing of teachers, let us say so, and strive to devise ways and means to this end. 

If we must pay higher salaries for such better trained teachers, let us say so. 

If success demands that oral classes should be limited to eight or ten pupils, 
let us Say so. 

If a speech atmosphere is essential to the successful teaching of speech, even 
more than French atmosphere is for the mastery of French or a sign atmos- 
phere is for the mastery of the sign language by hearing persons, let us say so, 
and urge that our oral and manual departments be built up and kept separate 
as far as possible. 

Finally, if under these conditions, and any others that may be agreed upon, 
15, 20, or 25 per cent of the pupils fail to develop the speech habit and lip- 
reading ability to an extent that renders possible their unchecked progress in 
mental development, let us declare that these certainly should be taught by 
manual methods, and thus stand firmly on the principle that intellectual 
development is the supreme end in view, that so long as perfected speech and 
speech-reading methods promise help to the developing mind we will use them, 
but in every case where the unsuccessful effort to attain speech is becoming a 
weight, a hindrance, a drag upon the struggling mind, we will not hesitate to en-. 
lighten, to brighten, to rejoice this imprisoned mind by other means than speech, 
speech which to this mind is only darkness with here and there a star,—darkness 
without hope of the dawn. Let us declare also that these least fortunate deaf, 
these most hopeless and helpless deaf, deserve our most careful attention, and 
therefore should have every advantage in training and expertness of teachers, 
smallness of classes, and thoroughness of supervision which our oral depart- 
ments demand. On some such platform as this I believe we can wisely plead 
for a better and broader education for the deaf, and hope for the same marvel- 
our progress in the next hundred years that has been accomplished in the last 
hundred years. 





DISCUSSION. 


CuarrMan Wuire. I should like now to turn the discussion into 
an experience meeting for a few minutes and would recommend for 
speakers such teachers as have had actual experience in determining 
an oral failure. 

Miss Witcoxson. It is a general rule of the Iowa school to place 
every new pupil in the oral department. If at the end of the year 
there are those whose progress do not come up to the standard 
desired they are transferred to the manual department, except in the 
ease of very young pupils, who are placed in the beginning class 
again. We make an exception to this general rule when a ios or 

irl as old as 15 or older enters school who has had no speech train- 
ing whatever. We deem it unwise to spend time teaching such pupils 
speech, for the vocal cords are set and inflexible. They are placed in 
the manual department at once. 
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The number in the class oftentimes determine transfers. Take a 
class of 16. To some pupils one-sixteenth of the time of the teacher 
devoted to them would mean little or nothing, and to give such pupils 
the time they would require would mean to use the time of other 
pupils, which would be an injustice to them. If by no arrangement 
can the class be made smaller the pupil requiring more time than 
can be given him is transferred to the manual department. 

Then there are occasionally pupils who seem unable to learn certain 
elements such as k, g, ch. We transfer such pupils to the manual 
department if their speech is otherwise very poor. 

In conclusion I would say that the three things on which we base 
our transfers from the oral to the manual department are (1) age 
limit, (2) number in class, (3) inability to speak certain elements. 

I should like to hear from other teachers, especially those of large 
classes where they have pupils who do not make the progress desired 
along oral lines and yet mentally are as capable as those who do. 

Miss Sretnxe. Before this discussion goes on I would like to say 
a few words in regard to the German oral schools. The author of 
the report quoted was certainly prejudiced against the oral method, 
and I do not consider him a typical German teacher. I saw signs 
used by the grown-up deaf and in the societies only. That the Ger- 
man pupils are not better educated, have not a wide general knowl- 
edge as our pupils have, is not the fault of the method nor are the 
teachers to blame. In my opinion the time a child is in school is a 
very important point to consider. The time spent by the German pu- 
pils in school is very much shorter than ip this country. The usual 
courses vary from five years to six and seven, and the longest are only 
eight years. It seems to me that to make a just comparison it would 
be necessary to compare pupils in the fourth and fifth year of work as 
to their speech, their mental ability, and their stock of general knowl- 
edge. I do not remember exactly the last statement quoted, but that 
the sign language is used in Germany certainly can not be because 
the pupils were orally taught. 

Mr. Truuinenast. That’s the way Heidsiek expressed it, “ a horrible 
jargon.” Said they could not write a correct postal card. I would 
not say I was comparing the German results with the American. Iam 
acquainted with the facts that Miss Steinke has stated. But what I 
wanted to bring out was the fact that the pure oral method is not 
always successful. I would freely admit that idea may have been 
very much exaggerated, but still his statements have a considerable 
significance. 

Miss Sternxe. We all know that Mr. Heidsiek visited only a few 
schools in the East, and that at the end of the year. If he would 
visit a class and then say that the pupils appeared like feeble-minded 
children, as reported, we might just as well consider the rest of his 
statements on the same basis. 

Mr. Boorn. I want to express my personal gratification at hearing 
this very able paper from Mr. Tillinghast. I believe that in it he has 
erystalized the pervading thought of the profession on the question of 
methods and their application in this country at this time. But I 
want to call attention to one point suggested in it, namely, the dif- 
ference between the German pure oral method and the American 
oral method as practiced in our American schools. The German pure 
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oral method aims primarily at intelligible speech, with mental devel- 
opment a secondary or incidental thing; while the American oral 
method aims primarily at mental development and giving an all 
round education, with intelligibility of speech the secondary or inci- 
dental thing. This distinction was pointed out by Mr. Davidson some 
years ago, and it is a distinction that is sharp and clearly defined. To 
my own mind it eliminates the German pure oral method entirely 
from consideration and discussion among American educators of the 
deaf. In the last analysis it is a question of the placing of the em- 
phasis as between intelligible and intelligent speech, the Germans 
placing the emphasis upon the former, we Americans laying it upon 
the latter; and I can not but believe our point of view better, for, se- 
curing intelligent speech, we need not, and do not, fail to secure also 
intelligent speech to the degree that intelligibility can be obtained in 
any given case. The German pure oral method was practiced years 
ago in this country, but I think that it is to-day not followed in any of 
our schools, so I say it should not be brought into issue, but should be 
eliminated from all our thought upon the question of our methods of 
educating the deaf, leaving us our American oral method te stand as 
a distinct type, to be studied, tested, and judged entirely in the light 
of results obtained through its practice in our best American schools. 

Chairman Wuire. Is there not some one from the Minnesota school 
who will volunteer something? Miss Pollard is called for. 

Miss Potxiarp. In the Minnesota school, if the child has a good 
voice and is able to keep up his language work and speech reading, we 
should certainly keep him in an oral class longer than one year, no 
matter if he was not able to get ali the elements correctly. 

As a general thing, if the child is doing good work and is not losing 
ground by being kept in an oral class, we give him several years, but‘ 
when we find his mental development is hampered by inability to 
read the lips or use speech we transfer him to the manual department, 
and we have the additional time to devote to those who will profit 
more by it. But we always keep a child as long as we can, in justice 
to him and to the class as a whole. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I believe that you want to hear from oral teachers 
of actual experience. I have never taught an oral class, but if you 
will let me speak from the superintendent’s standpoint, I shall be 
glad to do so. 

I was called rather a prejudiced manualist after I took charge of 
our school at its opening. It has been a growing feeling with me as 
to the importance of oralism. I have been criticised for saying a 
very large per cent of deaf children could be taught to advantage in 
the oral department. I put it at 75 per cent once, but I will put it at 
more to-day. We have never been able to get good speech or good lip 
reading from 75 per cent, but we have been able to get better lan- 
guage work from 60 per cent than we would have gotten in the man- 
ual department. Language in any school for the deaf is the burden 
of the teacher’s work. 

We want as good spoken language and speech reading as we can 
get, but I would keep a boy in the oral department of my school 
even if he could not get a &, a g, or an @. 

There is a good deal in the quality of speech. Some of our best 
pupils do not speak very well. There are certain pupils who have 
special speech abilities just as we would have music in one individual 
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and art in another. I do not consent to transfer a pupil from the 
oral to the manual department until we conclude he is suffering for 
mental development. That is, I would not transfer him simply be- 
cause he did not speak well. 

We have two departments, and I say that we expect to keep two 
as long as I have a ruling voice in the management of my school. 

It is very probable that the per cent will grow for two or three 
years yet, for I believe that even 75 or 85 per cent can be taught to 
advantage by the oral method. 

It is not fair to put in that per cent someone of very doubtful 
mentality. It is not fair to put him in the manual department and 
say that he is an oral failure and can not do the work. If a child 
is on the border line of imbecility we should not charge the failure 
up to any method. 

I have seen children in the oral department for four or five years 
who did not seem to be accomplishing much in speech work, but 
there would be an awakening after a while and then they would do 
very creditable, very good work. 

I believe the language, the English we get in the oral department 
is more natural than that gotten in the manual department. What is 
the reason that I assign for that? Well, the sign language. 

If we could get spelling and writing I see no reason why the 
language of the manually taught child should not be just as good as 
that of the child orally taught. Nevertheless I can not get it. We 
think we are getting better language year after year in our manual 
classes, but I do believe that the language of the orally taught pupils 
is better than that of the manually taught. We let that be absolutely 
the last resort, putting a pupil from the oral to the manual depart- 
ment. That would hardly be fair, however, in comparing the per 
cent on methods. Mental development is the first thought in the edu- 
cation of our children, and we depend on language for its expression. 

Doctor Arco. Do we understand that your orally taught pupils do 
not use the sign language outside of school ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; they use it out of school. 

Doctor Arco. Then your manually taught pupils use it in the 
schoolroom ? 

Mr. Goopwin. They all use it more or less, but we have been trying 
to reduce the use of signs, and we do use less from year to year. 

Doctor Arco. How a you been able to get the sign language out 
of your oral classes and not out of your manual classes? 

Mr. Goopwin. Our oral teachers are constantly fighting signs in 
school. It is constant, everlasting effort on the part of the oral teach- 
ers to keep down the signs in the schoolroom. I make signs in chapel. 
We have signs in the chapel exercises combined with manual spelling. 
Outside they all use signs—on the playground, in the dining room, 
in their societies. We have a rule that they should not use the sign 
language in the schoolroom. They do use it, however, but it is against 
the rules. 

Doctor Arco. How many pupils are there, on the average, in your 
oral classes ? 

Mr. Goopwin. Ten and a fraction. 

Doctor Arco. And how many in the manual classes? 

Mr. Goopwin. Twelve and a fraction. 
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Professor Hatu. How about your teachers in the oral department; 
have they not had special training and been more particularly fitted 
for their work than have the teachers in the other. department? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; but the teachers of the manual classes have had 
more years of experience. 

Professor Hau. I wanted to bring out this point in regard to spe- 
cial training. 

Doctor Arco. Are not your oral teachers better paid ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; I believe that our salaries average considerably 
higher in the manual department. 

rofessor Haut. In the discussion of this matter I should like to 
have it clear that the number of pupils for each teacher in the oral 
department of Mr. Goodwin’s school is smaller than in the manual 
department; that the teachers are specially trained for their oral 
work, and that the brighter pupils are kept in the oral classes. These 
facts should be borne in mind in comparing the language results in 
the two departments. 

Doctor Arco. We may get at the root of the matter finally if we 
just keep after Mr. Goodwin. 

In the first place, you are not supposed to use the sign language in 
the schoolroom. You ask both departments not to use the sign lan- 
guage in the schoolroom ? 

r. Goopwin. Yes, we make that request. And there is exceedingly 
little sign making in the oral department. 

Doctor Arco. How do you prevent the use of signs in the oral de- 
partment ? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I say the teachers are constantly after them. I dare 
— of them would tell you that there are none used. 

octor Arco. And in the manual department you say they do not 
use the sign language much in the class room? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; not a great deal. 

Doctor Arco. And outside all use the sign language freely all the 
time? Then I must conclude that it is your teachers in your oral de- 
partment that are much superior to your manual teachers. 

You said it was the sign language, but you say all use the sign 
language out of school, and all are soutviched in its use in the school- 
room. 

Mr. Triu1nenast. Is there not a difference in the mentality of 
these pupils? 

Doctor Arco. But Mr. Goodwin said the difference in results was 
due to the free use of the sign language in the manual department, 
and yet he says all use it alike on the outside and it is not used much 
in the class room, either in oral or manual classes. I do not quite get 
the statements hooked up together. I do not see any other logical 
conclusion than that it is due to a lack of mentality on the part of the 
teachers in the manual department or of the pupils in that department. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I said it was unfair for you to compare methods 
with pupils of indifferent mentality. 

Doctor Arco. I am bringing Mr. Goodwin to the point now. 

Doctor Dosyns. I understand you to say, Mr. Goodwin, that you 
kept your pupils in the oral department even though they did not 
become very good speech readers or speakers. 

Mr. Goopwin. If they are doing reasonably well in their mental 
development. 
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Doctor Dosyns. Then you transfer your children from the oral 
department to the manual not because they can not. speak or read the 
lips, but because they do not comprehend and do not keep up in the 
work. Then don’t you transfer them really on account of lack of 
mentality ? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; because we have some of doubtful mentality that 
speak and read speech pretty well. There are half a dozen points really 
that we have to consider. I would not single out anyone. We take 
the whole boy, the whole girl—all the conditions—into consideration. 
You study the conditions, take into consideration the PETOERINGY, 
and transfer on the summing up. 

Mr. E. W. Watxer. This whole work is as yet a matter of study 
with me and I enjoy every little tilt you have in matters such as this. 

T feel, however, that I am peculiarly fortunately situated in Wis- 
consin for a thorough study of this question. Scattered all over 
our State are day schools using the pure oral method, and in our own 
school at Delavan we use the combined method. We have 2 so- 
called manual classes in which those of lowest mentality are taught. 
There is an aural class for those with some hearing, in which we are 
obtaining good results. Besides these we have 4 manual and 13 oral 
teachers. This gives you the preportion of manually taught and 
orally taught pupils. 

The question of language development I have especial opportunity 
to study, because of our day schools. I think at present that all the 
teachers in these schools received their training in the school at Mil- 
waukee, and I do not think a single one of them knows a thing about 
signs, and probably nothing about finger spelling. I believe that the 
pupils from these schools are as free from signs and finger spelling 
as a set of pupils from any quarter of the globe. During the past 
few years we have received from these schools 68 pupils taught with- 
out the use of the sign language or the manual alphabet. As they 
came to us I have studied these pupils, feeling sure that I would find 
them better masters of language than our own pupils, who are thor- 
oughly familiar with signs. I wish to say that in not a single instance 
has this been the case. Not a single one of these day-school pupils 
among all of those who have thus come to us have shown any superi- 
ority in language over those who use signs. 

I have come to the conclusion that the so-called muteisms of the 
deaf are not the result of signs, but of deafness. As a matter of 
fact I have transferred several pupils from the oral department to 
classes where finger spelling was used, and have found their language 
promptly and very markedly improved. I am further convinced of 
this because of the fact that I occasionally get letters from parents 
possessed of a low degree of mental training, bordering on illiteracy, 
which contain expressions identical with the so-called muteisms of 
the deaf. These muteisms, incorrectly so termed, are simply the 
idioms of an ignorant mind, either deaf or hearing, and their dis- 
appearance follows promptly and immediately upon intelligent train- 
ing. My observation is that they will disappear quite as readily when 
that training is given in one way as in another. There is no relation 
between signs and the so-called muteisms, and I believe all discussion 
on that subject is — misplaced. Enhance the pupil’s general 
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intelligence, increase his thinking power, and cultivate in him the 
reading habit; then the muteisms will take care of themselves. 

I do not wish to generalize the question “ What constitutes an oral 
failure?” I will only say that I have taken a few pupils from the oral 
department, not only because they were not making progress in speech 
work, but because their language was simply “awful.” They had 
ideas, plenty of them, but they could not express them in language. 
To give language to pupils, I have given them in charge of a teacher 
who uses writing and finger spelling, with an occasional injection of 
signs. A marked improvement in language has resulted. I would 
not discard signs because some one says they spoil the language of a 
deaf child. I do not think they do. 

Mr. Goopwin. I am not acquainted with the day schools, as you 
speak of them, in your State. But as I understand it, one teacher has 
pupils perhaps of all ages and grades in the same class, and so that 
teacher can not do a great deal of systematic grade work. There is 
a very difficult problem for the teacher, and it is hardly fair to com- 
pare results in a poorly graded class with those in one well graded, 
wherein systematic language work has been done every day for five 
or six years. 

Mr. E. W. Wauxer. If the day school system is ever to be success- 
ful, I believe it will be successful on the basis on which it is now 
worked out in Wisconsin, for the reason that they do have a very 
small number of pupils per teacher. 

Lest some one may interpret me as saying this as an advocate and 
champion of the day school idea, I want to say here that I do not 
believe that a deaf child can be given such an education as he should 
have simply by attending school five hours a day and for the other 
nineteen hours remain practically stagnant mentally. Very, very few 
families in which there is a deaf child know how to give that child 
the proper home training. Therefore I do not believe that the day- 
school idea alone will ever give anything like proper training to deaf 
children. On the other hand, the fact that they can be brought nearer 
the home of the child results in many parents beginning the education 
earlier than they otherwise would. This is a distinct advantage. 
With these scattered schools to find and start the child education- 
ward and a ready route provided for the early transfer to the state 
school, we have in Wisconsin what I believe to be the foundation for 
the very best system known for teaching and educating the deaf. 

In Wisconsin we have taken the first step. We are still sadly 
lacking in that the day schools prevent, if possible, their students 
from coming to the state school. This is due to a peculiarly unfor- 
tunate provision in our law which gives aid to the day school. It 
pays so much per pupil instead of so much per teacher. The law in 

isconsin gives $150 from the state funds for each child taught in 
the day schools. The money goes from the State to the city treasurer 
and eventually to the teacher. It is not difficult to see why a teacher ~ 
would be reluctant to urge any pupil’s transference to the state 
school. It would mean a loss of $150 either to her board or to her- 
self. Right here is the source of all the antagonism between the day 
schools and the state school in Wisconsin. Through this peculiar 

rovision of the law rather than the fault of any one person the deaf 
in our State are farmed for what they are worth. This, of course, 
is pernicious, as it means the placing of every child in school not on 
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the basis of a judgment formulated with an eye single to the edu- 
cational welfare, but with a large attention, sometimes the whole 
attention, paid to his financial value to the school. Hence I object 
vigorously to this provision of our law, but not to the day-school idea 
in its entirety. Replying to Mr. Goodwin, I would say that I think 
there is no day school in Wisconsin numbering as many as ten pupils 
which has not more than one teacher. Thus the number of pupils to 
each teacher is reduced toa minimum. Still, there can not be so good 
a classification as we have in the state school. 

But all I am trying to say at this time is that I do not think we 
will ever settle this question by claiming that the poor language the 
deaf child uses is due to this method or that method. I believe, with 
Doctor Fitch, that in educatiop “the system best administered is 
best.” There are plenty of oral teachers who say their system is the 
best, and I have them in my school; and there are some manual 
teachers who make the same claim. Both are right. One method 
is best for one child; another method is best for still another child, 
and the duty of each teacher, no matter in what department he is 
working, is to teach with great vigor and intelligence by the method 
that he is supposed to use. “ The system best administered is,” indeed, 
“the best.” 

Regarding the transfer of pupils from the oral to the manual 
department, conditions must determine this matter. The conditions 
differ greatly among different pupils, but I suspect we all find that we 
gradually transfer to the manual department those pupils below the 
average in mentality. I must modify this slightly. I occasionally 
find a mind really sound, although perhaps a little slow, who can not 
do successful speech and lip reading work. In the manual depart- 
ment they find their powers and come to be among our best students. 

Doctor Dosyns. How do you explain their transfer to the friends 
of the pupils? 

Mr. E. W. Watxer. I emphasize the above statement that some of 
our best pupils are in the manual department. In many cases I tell 
the parents frankly that their children are not as capable as some 
others but that still a great deal can be done for them. I have no 
serious difficulty in this regard, although, of course, some parents 
are anxious for every evidence that their child is bright. 

Doctor Dosyns. Why should the parents take the child from the 
day school and place him in your school ? 

Mr. E. W. Watxer. I think it must be because they do not think 
the day school is so superior. 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. Have you ever come in contact with the 
English of a foreigner who is just learning the language; and if so, 
have you not noticed that the English he uses is very similar in some 
respects to the English of a deaf child? Do you not find that you 
can hardly tell the language of a foreigner expressing himself in 
English from that of a deaf child who thinks in the sign language? 
And do you not agree with me that the reason is not because they 
are foreign or deaf, but is because they are to a large extent, at least, 
translating from one language to another; the foreigner is trans- 
lating his thoughts from his native tongue to English; the deaf per- 
son translates from the sign language to English. The analogy is 
complete. 
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Mr. E. W. Watxer. I do not think so. Americans who approach 
illiteracy use just the same sort of language. Mutism is not the lan- 
guage of the translator, but the halting language of the mentally 
lame. 

Mr. Hammonp. Mr. Walker spoke of foreigners making mistakes 
in the use of English similar to those commonly made by deaf-mutes. 

In this connection I want to say that of all the foreign brogues I 
have investigated there is none that can compare with English as it 
is written by the Japanese. There is no reason under heaven for 
saying the Japanese write that way because they are mentally weak 
or because they learned English by the sign language. Weak men- 
tality is certainly not responsible for it. The Japanese are fully up 
to the average in mentality. 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. Mr. Hammond, you went up to the difficulty, 
and there you stopped. 

Now the Japanese medium of thought is the Japanese language, 
and the deaf child’s medium of thought is the sign language. And 
when they write or speak English, they are translating, and any 
translation must bring in the idioms and peculiarities of the language 
translated from. And that is what causes the Japanese and the 
deaf to make the mistakes they do in English. 

Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman—— 

a Dosrns. I move that Goodwin’s time be extended indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have all found in our own experience that deaf 
children ‘have clear enough ideas but that they often lack the lan- 
guage to express them. 

As an illustration of this, not long ago a deaf girl went into a 
millinery shop to buy a new hat. She knew perfectly well what kind 
of hat she wanted, but she could not remember the exact name of 
the style. But not at all daunted she said to the clerk: “I want to 
buy a new hat. What kind? Oh yes, her husband’s dead: she’s 
very glad; what’s the name of it?” 


A motion was then made that discussion be closed and the next 

paper be called for. 
fr. Jones. Before we vote I wish to say that there are at least 

two new superintendents who have arrived to-day, and I would sug- 
gest that they might now be introduced to the convention. I refer 
to Doctor Coughlin, of Ontario, and Mr. Williams, of Texas. 

Chairman Wuire. Will Doctor Coughlin come to the platform. 

Doctor Coucuutn. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I did not 
expect to be called on to address you this afternoon, or at any time 
during the convention. As the chairman has told you, I am a new 
superintendent, therefore my experience in deaf work is limited, and 
I came here to listen, not to talk. Though I am not prepared to ad- 
dress you at length I thank you for the honor done me in calling 
upon me. I am delighted with what I have heard since my arrival 
here and am pleased to meet so many instructors of the deaf from 
all parts of your great country. I am delighted to know that the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf is composed of*such 
a body of representative men and women, the equal of any body with 
which I have had the pleasure of meeting. 

For a year and a half, or a little better, I have been in this pro- 
fession and it has been a very pleasant year and a half to me. Before 
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going into this work I was a practicing physician, and I enjoyed that 
profession very much, but I think that I enjoy the work of educating 
the deaf much more. In fact, the only difficulty I have had was be- 
cause I have found it so interesting and engrossing that I could not 
get myself away from the institution and my health has suffered a 
little on that account, being accustomed for such a long time to a 
very active outdoor life. The work of the institution has been so very 
pleasing to me that I have been perfectly happy with my teachers, 
my staff, and my pupils. In any spare time that I have had I have 
found my associations with my pupils and my staff all that I desired. 

In our school in Ontario I think we are making fairly good prog- 
ress. We are introducing oral work and have now three oral classes. 
I am not prepared yet to give any opinion on the matter. It would 
be presumptuous on my part to do so before so many experienced 
teachers and superintendents. I thank you, ladies and gentlemen, 
for the honor that you have done me this afternoon. I hope on some 
future occasion to be able to address you again. 

Mr. T. P. Cxarxe. In succeeding Superintendent Mathison, did 
we Se heir to his oil can? If not, you will have to get it when you 

o back. 
' CuarrMan Wuire. Will Superintendent Williams, of Texas, now 
come to the platform? 

Mr. J. H. W. Wriuiams. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 
While I am new in my present relation as superintendent, I am not 
new in the work. Twenty years ago I began my work with the 
deaf as a young man, and in the different capacities in which I have 
served, as steward and bookkeeper, as teacher, my work has been very 
pleasant, indeed, and I trust that it has been in some degree profitable 
to the deaf. 

I am very happy to be here; glad to meet you all; to renew old 
friendships and to make new acquaintances and friends. And now 
I want to extend an invitation to you all to come to Texas, the greatest 
of all our States. And you will find down there some of the greatest 
people in the Union. 


HOW TO RETAIN THE NATURAL VOIOE. 
By Miss Frances N. Eppy, Boise, Idaho. 


“ Habit,” so Bryan says, “is the enormous flywheel of society.” It alone 
causes the hardest and most discouraging phases and conditions of life to be 
filled by those who, by stress of circumstances, are trained to tread therein. 
Habit, in other words, dooms us all to fight the battle of life along the lines of 
our nurture or our early choice, and ofttimes forces us to make the most of a 
pursuit that is disagreeable because there is no other for which we were fitted. 
We become so accustomed to the daily routine that we take practically no 
thought as to the amount of work necessary to accomplish the end sought. In 
other words, we become so familiar with our duties that we are not obliged to 
give conscious thought to every detail. Our training has made it possible for 
us to thus economize nerve force, and I think it should be the aim of every 
teacher of speech to train the child who comes under her supervision into a_ 
comfortable habit of talking. If he acquires this habit of talking for the sake 
of telling something new and interesting, he will necessarily give more thought 
to the news he is going to impart than to the correctness of his positions and 
articulation. The great end to be accomplished, in my mind, is embodied in 
this one thought. Get the habit of speaking so thoroughly grounded that con- 
scious thought of positions and vibrations may never enter the little brain, and 
if it is possible to avoid ever putting them into it, so much the better. 
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Hearing children unconsciously have auditory images of words and sentences, 
and I believe it is possible for the deaf child to be trained so that he may have 
unconscious motor images of words and sentences. In order to get this motor 
image it is not necessary or advisable to place too much stress upon, or even 
call the child’s attention to, the organs of speech, the position of the tongue, 
the vibrations in the chest, or the shape of the mouth. When you begin this you 
lay yourself liable to the disagreeable voice. Every small deaf child has the 
power to utter sound, and almost every young deaf child has a sweet, natural 
voice; consequently it behooves every one of us to make a determined effort to 
cultivate and retain this voice. Infancy or early childhood is the time to lay 
the lines for or against good speech. The over-ambitious or inexperienced 
teacher can do more harm at this stage in a very few days than can be over- 
come by months of readjustment. It is much pleasanter to have to strain your 
ear to hear a wee, small, sweet voice than to be obliged to cringe at a harsh, 
unmnusical voice. 

I do not believe the royal road to good speech lies along any one method 
‘of cultivation. Evy very deaf child has his own special peculiarities and obstacles 
to good speech which must be intelligently met. The real live teacher studies 
each child, and I consider that she acts wisely when she uses her own method 
if in her wisdom she finds that neither Jones’s nor Smith’s method will be as 
fruitful. And right here let me say that I feel sorry for the teacher who is 
hampered by the one-method idea. A great psychologist, in speaking of normal 
children and methods, and I think it will apply equally well to the deaf, said: 
“ But two things can be said in regard to method. First, suggestion should play 
-an important roll; and second, the spontaneity of the child should have full 
freedom,” and spontaneity is what we desire to get in our speech work. 

I have always had an idea that too much stress was placed upon the using 
of individual mirrors and attempting to teach the child to recognize the differ- 
ence in sounds by feeling the vibrations in the throat and chest, and this year 
I have practically dispensed with both. Of course there are times and cases 
which need special attention and treatment; give it to them as they need it, 
but do not take it for granted that k will be hard to teach and proceed to fulfill 
your predictions by enlarging upon its difficulties, until the pupil thinks that 
he has something practically impossible before him ere he undertakes the task 
which otherwise he might have accomplished with little difficulty. 

There is no hope for the natural voice, or the pleasant voice, or fluency of 
speech, so long as the deaf child is hampered by being obliged to attend to 
positions and vibrations of the organs of speech. So long as it is necessary 
for him to consider the visual images of the position of his tongue and the 
shape of his mouth he will never be master of his speech production. The habit 
of speech must be so thoroughly a part of him and his motor images so per- 
fectly established that the thought of the technical part of it will not enter 
his mind any more than does the color of the keys enter the mind of the 
great pianist; and when you succeed in obtaining this condition you need 
have no more fear of the unnatural or disagreeable voice. The object is to 
get the child to speak, as the hearing child speaks, with no thought whatever of 
the wonderful machinery which produces his voice. But this is a hard con- 
dition to reach when you do not have atmospherical speech. When children 
realize that speech is their only mode of communication they will apply them- 
selves with more ambition than when they know that in every other place 
aside from the schoolroom .zey can make themselves understood by gestures. 
Their ambition is to understand and be understood, and naturally they will 
adopt the easier mode. 

I think the existence of the disagreeable voice is due largely to the fact 
that teachers do not feel content or safe to make haste slowly. They are 
expected to cover so much ground, whether or no, and the amount they tan do 
with each individual child depends largely on what he has been doing in the 
preceding stage of his life, and that, no doubt, was very meager along speech 
lines. The oral teacher must necessarily have time for preparatory work 
which does not appear in the curriculum of the manually taught. She must lead 
the little voice along the lines of least resistance, if she wishes to retain its 
natural sweetness, until it becomes so accustomed to its new environment that 
it will try to launch out for itself. 

These lines must, necessarily, lead you through the highway of voice culture 
and breathing exercises. Children love activity; so, necessarily, if good results 
are to be obtained, these highways must be made attractive; the children must 
be made to feel that they are accomplishing something; and just as soon as 
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they have acquired any sounds or elements we begin with some little element 
games, for we have attractive cards with single elements on them, and as the 
child succeeds in giving the element he is given a little card for his own, and 
each day as he adds to his collection his chart increases in size. Then after we 
can give the single element we have cards with the elements repeated, as p-p-p 
and t-t-t, and with a little colored wax candle before us we try to see how 
rapidly we can give these elements. As soon as it is possible we add to our 
list the vowel sounds and then our voice culture proper begins. On some of 
these cards we have large letters and on others small ones, and the children 
soon learn that when they find a large O on their card they must cross the 
room and speak louder if they wish me to hear them. In these games we 
begin to instill the idea of speaking for the sake of telling something new, so 
- child is permitted to select from the box the card he wishes to tell us 
about. 

In these voice-culture exercises we try to sing, and ofttimes I have been sur- 
prised to see how well some children handled the scale. When we find it hard 
to get a child to give voice enough we try having him speak the elements while 
performing some exercise, as bouncing ball or jumping, thus taking his mind 
off the machinery of his vocal organs. These voice-culture exercises are just 
as important, if not more so, for the partially deaf as for the totally deaf. 

It is my aim to give children language to express their ideas and wishes 
rather than to manufacture ideas to fit a certain form in language. The natural 
bent of childhood is to want, want, want, want, and as soon as it is possible at 
all to give this all-important word I give it. 

And, moreover, I encourage them to tell their wants and wherever possible I 
gratify them, for this makes it doubly clear that it is possible for them to 
really speak so that one person at least can understand them. It takes a great 
deal of encouragement from those around them to get children to try to talk, 
and it can not be wondered at when you consider it from a psychological stand- 
point. There was a time in the infancy of every deaf child, and it was the ripe 
time for the beginning of his instruction in speech, when he wanted to talk. 
He tried to express himself as he saw his brothers and sisters doing, but he was 
met with only discouraging shakes of the head. He tried over and over again 
but all to no avail. That was the all-important moment to have begun to 
encourage his efforts, and to teach him how to overcome his difficulties and to 
really talk. As the boys would say, that was the time to have clinched the 
proposition, but there was no one there who understood how to do it, so the 
golden opportunity was lost, and for years, perhaps, those delicate organs of 
speech and music were left to become unruly and stiff for lack of use. Then 
can it be wondered at that we ofttimes hear disigreeable voices. The best 
way to overcome this condition is to give the massage nature intended should 
be given, the voice-culture exercises. The infant begins with “goo goo,” and 
“dada, mama,” etc., and if you will stop to consider the amount of time the 
normal child spends on these exercises you will have more patience with the 
deaf child, who has double the difficulties to overcome resultant of the long 
disuse of the organs of speech. There is no doubt but that good speech could 
have been secured much more easily then than ever before; yes, and better 
than we may ever hope to do it at any future time. If the time between that 
period and the time of his entering school has been long, he no doubt has lost, 
if not his desire to speak, his aptitude for it, and it now becomes the important 
yet delicate duty of the teacher to supply these lost treasures. An uphill task 
indeed it is, and in order to restore them the teacher must be alive to the neces- 
sities of the hour. The teacher must not only inspire a desire to speak, she must 
make her voice-culture exercises so attractive that the child will be anxious for 
the time to roll round for this daily exercise, and then she must create an 
enthusiastic ambition among her pupils for the ability to tell her of the hap- 
penings in their little world. 

There are many little ingenious devices that may be used to advantage to 
help out with this encouraging process, and this one I found very productive of 
good. I hid familiar objects on the chairs before the children came into the 
room, and then as they came I sent all to the slates save one whom I termed 
the leader. ‘This one was given the privilege to peep under the papers and tell 
the rest what he saw there, and if they understood, after having spoken the 
sentence to me, they would write it on the slates; as, “ Johnnie peeped under a 
paper and said, I saw a ball; then Hiram said to me, Johnnie saw the ball;” 
and the rest wrote it on their slates. The child who was able to go through 
the lesson with the fewest mistakes was permitted to be leader next time, and 
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they worked hard for this honor. -I believe every child in the class enjoyed 
these little exercises and they brought out many amusing things; for instance, 
if the leader exaggerated his positions or failed to open his mouth wide enough 
the others would suggest that for this or that reason they did not understand 
him. This was only one of the many exercises planned to encourage them to 
talk to each other; to try to tell each other something new. You see my hue and 
cry is “ Get the habit,” “‘ get the habit.” Get the habit of talking for the sake 
of telling your friends something new. I took special care to use no new 
sounds or words in these exercises as their object was to obtain naturalness of 
voice and fluency of speech. Only expressions which could be handled with a 
fair degree of efficiency should be introduced in such exercises, otherwise their 
object would be defeated from the start. All the preparation for this work 
should be handled during the voice-culture exercises. 


ARITHMETIO FOR PRIMARY OLASSES, 
By Miss IpELLA WaLToN, Jacksonville, II. 


An oft-heard criticism of modern educational methods is the charge that they 
are too much given to fads, and fail to teach the fundamentals or to secure the 
accuracy that was characteristic of past instruction. On the other hand, the 
schools of bygone days were so wholly given to drill that instruction was given 
in so abstract and technical a manner as to make the schoolroom a dreary place 
and school life full of monotony. 

Wise teachers of to-day avoid either extreme, and commingle the best of the 
old and the new in their methods. The well-taught pupil now has enough of 
play, of “learning by doing,” of dealing with the concrete, to rouse and hold 
his interest. At the s:me time, he is given sufficient real work to bring about 
a natural unfolding of his mental powers as well as to develop force of char- 
acter. Young children are eager for sensations, and many of these sensations 
must pertain to number. Froebel says that the knowledge of number relations 
adds very much to the child’s life. The beginning of number work is always 
a delight to little people. If they are well taught and not taken beyond their 
depth, interest should increase. 

In writing of the responsibility resting upon the teacher of arithmetic Doc- 
tor Harris says, ‘ There is no subject taught that is more dangerous to the 
pupil in the way of deadening his mind and arresting his development if bad 
methods are used.” No other subject admits of a greater variety in method 
and material. In no other study is it possible to arouse a deeper interest. The 
pupil can see and measure his own progress, and so gains courage to attempt 
more difficult tasks; “ for courage,” says Emerson, “is but the memory of past 
success.” 

To the deaf child every lesson in arithmetic is also a lesson in language or 
a test of his ability to understand language. All work should be arranged to 
assist him in expressing his wishes, describing his experiences or environments, 
and to help him discover new facts. From the known to the unknown should 
be the plan of instruction. The subject should be presented in such a way that 
each step is easy and natural. If the end is seen from the beginning, to-day’s 
lesson will be a preparation for the difficulties of to-morrow as well as a testing 
of old areas of knowledge. 

In the Illinois school for a number of years the outline prepared by Miss Kent 
has been followed under her careful supervision. This outline calls for much 
activity, endless variety of work, and engages the full, spontaneous interest and 
attention of the child. Instead of a dreaded period, the arithmetic hour is a 
happy one—a much-to-be-desired condition ; for to arouse a love of study in any 
subject is said to be the first step toward making a child a student. The great- 
est teacher of antiquity said that his business was not to teach, but to set his 
pupils to learning. “ 

No counting is allowed, but from beans, buttons, or splints, the child learns 
to recognize small quantities and to select them from a larger number of objects. 
Then he follows the natural method of separating the number into its parts 


and again uniting them into a whole. From the group ,*; he learns five as 
a quantity. A little later from the domino : ° he learns that 3 and 2 are 5. 


Omitting one number—| : |=5—and given the sum, he is led to see that 5 


less 2 is 8, because 3 and 2 are 5. In this way. the first two fundamental! prin- 
ciples—addition and subtraction—are established. 
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Dominoes are used to teach all combinations up to 18, except numbers re- 
quiring the use of tens and units. From them the pupil gains clear mental 
pictures of quantities and their combinations, and, as a result, finger counting 
is rarely attempted. Playing store is an exercise always full of interest. Toy 
money is.used and one pupil is the merchant while the others, in turn, are 
buyers. Those oft-misused words—bought, paid, sold, cost, spent, some of, all 
of, and none are learned. Change is made according to the modern method. 
After a purchase is made a pupil writes: John bought a ball. He paid 3 cents 
for it. He gave a dime to the salesman. How much change did he receive? 

8 cents+(1 cent+1 cent+5 cents) =10 cents. 


7 cents change. 

Then such questions as the following are asked: Who bought the ball? Who 
sold it? How much did it cost? How much did John pay for it? 

On a chart or wall slate these forms should be written: 

4 cents 
a nickel 
Ella paid 7 cents for a ball. 
a dime 
a knife. 
Fred bought ja book. 
some candy. 
6 cents. 
Joe spent ja dime. 
a dollar. 

Pupils thus learn that they buy things and that they pay or spend money. 

Solids in the form of cylinders, prisms, cubes, and spheres are used to teach 
comparison and ratio. At first the comparisons are indefinite: This block is 
larger than that. This is smaller than that. This is equal to that. 

Halves, fourths, and thirds of one are learned from disks cut into fractional 
parts. These parts are compared and pupils make statements like the follow- 
ing and illustrate them by drawings: 

Two halves = One. 

One-half is equal to two-fourths. 

One-third is less than one-half. 

Two-thirds is more than one-half. 

Long and thorough drill on fractional parts of one is given before fractional 
parts of a quantity are presented. 

If a pupil has 6 apples and gives away one-half of them the members of the 
class work and illustrate in the following way: 

John had 6 apples. He gave away one-half of them. How many did he give 
away 

one-half one-half 


(@@@) (O00) 
gave 


One-half of 6 apples = 3 apples. John gave away 3 apples. 

Perhaps a class is asked to write a problem from this formula: Three 
fourths of 12 = ? 

Some one will write as follows: Ella had 12 cents. She spent three-fourths 
of her money. How much did she spend? 


one-fourth one-fourth one-fourth one-fourth 
(@9 @ @) (@ @ @) (@ @ @) (O00) 


spent 


Three-fourths of 12 cents = 9 cents. Ella spent 9 cents. 

By means of the solids pupils find the ratio of quantities as expressed in 
the multiplication tables. They discover number facts instead of having them 
poured in by the teacher. The smallest block in a series may be made the unit 
of measure and given a value. If 2 is the value given, the pupils compare 
the blocks and see that 2 times 2 are 4, 3 times 2 are 6. 

When a 1-inch block and a 4-inch block are held up for comparison, the 
pupils see that the first block is one-fourth of the second block. At the same 
time they learn, conversely, that the second block is four times the first. 

In course of time more difficult estimates are attempted. A 3-inch and a 
4-inch block call forth the statements: The first block is three-fourths of the 
second block. The second block is one and one-third times the first. 
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One of the blocks may represent 36. Another one, three-fourths its size, is 
instantly recognized as 27. 

Later the blocks are used to aid in fixing firmly in mind the ratio of the 
different denominations in the tables of weights and measures, as, if the first 
block represents a pint, the second must represent a quart. , 

A foot rule, its fractional parts, and a yardstick are used in countless wys 
to teach correct estimating and measuring. Pupils are asked to draw a line 
2 inches, one-fourth of a foot, or one-half of a foot long, or to estimate the 
length and width of a given surface. In a certain class last winter one little 
boy was surprisingly and unfailingly accurate in drawing and estimating. His 
teacher learned the secret of his skill when she discovered that the little fellow 
had a pocket rule and constantly entertained himself by measuring the objects 
around him. Cutting and drawing make clear the meaning of square and linear 
measure. A figure—perhaps a 38-inch square—is cut from paper. Pupils tell 
its area and perimeter. They see that one-third of it is 3 square inches. A 
2-inch and a 4-inch square may be cut and compared. The first square is 
what part of the second? The second square is how many times the first? 
The second square contains how many square inches more than the first? 

When the table of liquid measure is taken up the class has a pail of water— 
pint, quart, and gallon measures. The pu>ils experiment and see that the 
pint cup twice filled is equal to a quart; that the quart measure must be filled 
four times to make a gallon. The table is then written on the slate as the result 
of the demonstration. 

A bushel of sawdust, quart, peck, and bushel measures, make real the mean- 
ing of the table of dry measure, while scales and bags of sand are used in 
teaching weight. 

See, do, tell is the plan always followed, and so at every stage of the work 
original problems from a given formula are required. Unless pupils are able 
to do this they have no real comprehension of the meaning of the formula. 

Daily mechanical drill is given to develop accuracy and rapidity as well as 
to familiarize the pupils with what may be called the number difficulties. It 
also gives an opportunity to establish right habits of work. The occasional 
solving of problems in thought, before attempting to use crayon or pencil, 
teaches how to study. A recent writer suggests that “ by this thought solving 
pupils become habituated to the correct way of attacking the problems of daily 
life. On such problems close antecedent estimates are required first of all.” 

Pupils are taught to write out the meaning of a problem before working it. 

John spent one-fourth of his money and had 15 cents left. How much did 
he spend? Means to find one-third of 15 cents, 

Four oranges cost 10 cents. What did a dozen oranges cost? Means to find 
8 times 19 cents. 

In the time allotted me only a small part of the work can be considered. The 
value of any method is measured by its results. If it teaches clear thinking 
and seeing, if it brings about habits of intellectural certainty and readiness, 
if it trains for accuracy, which we know is akin to truthfulness, then is it 
valuable, 


THE SPEECH HABIT. 


By Miss Extsa L. Hopart, Horace Mann School, Boston. 


Speech is one of the chief attributes that distinguish mankind from the lower 
animals, and is of overwhelming importance in the life of every human being. 
No other power can adequately supply its place. Hence, whatever it is possible 
for a deaf child to acquire at school, let him, at least, be taught to speak, and 
have the speech habit implanted so firmly that it can never be neglected nor 
discarded in later life. With this power all things are possible, and the world 
is open to him as it is to all other future citizens. Without it, his life is circum- 
scribed, and he is deprived of the society of those more favored than he, and 
must depend upon his own people to interpret between him and a large part of 
the world in which he lives. Surely no one can doubt that speech is invaluable, 
and as it can be acquired, no effort should be deemed too great to attain to it. 

We all know the careful steps and the technical method by which speech is 
taught to a little deaf child. But there is a vast difference between knowing 
what to do and doing it. So no time is lost, after the child has mastered the 
elements of speech, and can pronounce a few words, before giving him simple 
forms of statement and question. Then parent and teacher unite in their efforts 
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to make occasions for the use of these language forms, and urge the child to 
practice them, applauding each successful utterance. The older brothers and 
sisters are most helpful, and delight to have the little one use its newly acquired 
power. If the family appreciate the importance of the matter, they easily render 
the child a chatterbox by the simple method of keeping each new language 
form in mind, and expecting and demanding its use. Such families also talk 
constantly with the little one about everyday happenings, and hence he expects 
to know all that interests every other member of the household. On such 
seeming trifles may the whole future life of the child depend. 

Happy indeed is he whose people take the necessary time to inculcate this 
habit at the earliest possible age. If sympathetic relations exist between parent 
and child, the correction of forms of English, and the repetition of statements 
to insure greater accuracy of speech, will not prove a burden to either of them. 

Out of this habit at home will grow the easy speech vommunication with 
playmates and friends. To children who habitually use speech at home, there 
is no hesitation in associating with hearing playmates, and children are 
uaturally sympathetic with each other, and very willing to be helpful to such 
an one, unless the method of communication is strange and unknown. Simply 
taking pains to look at a playmate when speaking to him is entirely within their 
comprehension, and it is the duty of mother and teacher to make this simple fact 
known to them. Both mother and teacher should show the child that they 
appreciate the difficulties in his path, but it is unwise to dwell upon these. It 
is better to appeal to his pride in successful attainment, and to require of him 
the exact amount of which he is capable. Neither should ever make any state- 
ment or part of a statement for him to repeat, parrot-like, if he could by any 
effort, construct it for himself. Just so far as this individual effort is not re- 
quired of a child, just so far will he become irresponsible, and inclined to rely 
upon others for whatever he needs. Even imperfect speech is an acquisition 
to be valued above all material possessions, but it is so simple a thing to have 
it in good measure if only family and friends are willing to spend in these seem- 
ingly trifling helps, the time and thought that they give to lavish sympathy 
ond pity that bring no results. I am glad to say that I can recall many happy 
children whose people have bestowed on them this priceless speech habit, and 
I would that all could see and know what it has meant to them. 

With such children the teacher has little need to work for the speech habit. 
In cases where the home people are not appreciative and helpful, the teacher 
must supply what she can of interest, of pride in attainment, and of practice. 
She makes every effort of which she is capable, but she feels that she is under- 
taking a mountainous task. No teacher, whether in a day school or at an 
institution, can compensate for the free every-day conversation with family 
and acquaintances. The following are some of the simple means that may be 
employed to obtain a speech habit at school. With younger children, it has 
proved helpful to make a record of the number of correct statements and ques- 
tions that are well spoken. These are in regard to their own little affairs 
which are, of course, of vast importance in their eyes. These statements are 
given before school, while filing through the hall, at lunch time, and at other 
odd moments. As the number grows to hundreds and even to thousands, the 
child becomes interested, pleased with his own success, more confident of his 
power, and hence uses his speech more freely than we could have dared to 
hope, knowing the neglect or carelessness at home. 

In some cases it is found helpful to write as the child dictates, changing the 
pronouns, and supplying the unknown word or expression when it is reached. 
This gives definiteness to the thought of a slow child, and enables him to feel 
sure of certain expressions at least. For instance, a little boy said, “‘ Yesterday 
I saw .’ The latter part of the statement was not intelligible. The child 
was evidently sure it was wrong, and hence made no effort to speak clearly. 
The teacher wrote, “ Yesterday you saw .’ and waited with interested 
expectancy for the remainder, which proved to be “ fire—house—very large.” 
She said, “ Yesterday you saw a house on fire. It was a big fire,” and wrote 
both statements on the blackboard. The pupil saw the correct statements both 
on her lips and on the board, and read and repeated them from memory. This 
attitude of interested waiting on the part of the teacher for what the pupil 
wishes to tell and a willingness to help if the pupil will do all he can has been 
productive of good results in all cases. 

The teacher often dictates to the pupils, they writing what she says, and 
this is a wonderful help toward a knowledge of the variety of ways in which 
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a thought may be clothed in our most complicated and most expressive English 
speech. New forms both of statement and question are also invariably written 
either by pupil or teacher, and examples of a similar nature supplied in great 
variety. Written English is a great help in the acquisition of speech, but 
neither written English, finger-spelling, nor signs can for a moment compare 
with a use of audible speech. And for its attainment, patience and persever- 
ance are needed on the part both of family and friends, and of teacher; but 
how much more are they required and practiced by the child himself, and to 
him comes the reward conferred on all who are happy enough to have acquired 
the speech habit. 


Chairman Wurire. This paper closes the work of the oral section 
for the afternoon. I will ask Vice-President Goodwin to take the 
chair. 

Acting President Goopwrn. Is there any further business? 

Professor Hatt. As there is a good deal to be done to-morrow 
afternoon and we shall probably not have a great deal of time to 
devote to the business meeting, I should like to make the following 
motion to facilitate business: 

That a nominating committee of five members be chosen by the 
chair to report at the business session a list of candidates for the 
chairmanships of the regular section committees. 

There is nothing unusual in this provision. 


The motion received a second and was carried, whereupon the 
meeting adjourned till Tuesday morning. 

At 8.30 p. m. a reception was tendered to the members of the 
— and the people of Ogden by the officers of the Utah 
School. 


FOURTH DAY. 
TUESDAY, JULY 7. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order by Acting President Goodwin 
at 9.15. : 

Devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. Mr. Zimmerman of 
the —— Church of Ogden, and a piano solo was given by Miss 


Verna Van Dyke. 


Mr. J. W. Jones presented the following report: 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS. 


The undersigned committee, formed in accordance with a resolution adopted 
by the convention at its seventeenth meeting, have the honor to report that they 
had a conference with Hon. S. N. D. North, Director of the Census, in May, 1906, 
and subsequently, at his request, presented a communication in writing. 

The statistics concerning the deaf which the committee urged as of special 
importance for the census inquiry, in addition to the usual returns of residence, 
age, sex, color, etc., were the following: 

. Occupations and wages. 

. Liability to accidents in shops and factories. 
. Mortality. 

. Age when deafness occurred. 

. Degree of deafness. 

. Education. 
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7. Usual means of communication. 

The committee also recommended that a permanent official of the Census 
Office be appointed, whose duty it should be to gather and tabulate statistics 
of the deaf from time to time. 

The Director of the Census, in reply, expressed appreciation of the action of 
the convention and said that the recommendations would receive careful con- 
sideration and be adopted as far as possible. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BE. A. Fay, 
HE. M. GALLAUDET, 
Committee, 

The report was adopted as read. 

Mr. J. W. Jones, chairman of the normal section, was then called 
— by Acting President Goodwin to take charge of the proceedings 
of the normal section. 


NORMAL SECTION. 


Chairman Jones called on Mrs. J. Scott Anderson for a paper on 
the essential training of a teacher of the deaf. 


Mrs. J. Scorr Anperson. Not being a teacher in your public in- 
stitutions I feel that I should say a word as to why I have thought I 
might help in the normal section. 

I have been in the work since 1894 and during that time I have had 
in my our school great difficulty in securing teachers who are adapt- 
able to certain situations. I have visited the schools for the deaf in 
London and Edinburgh, the Bala school, and Mr. Currier’s and the 
Lexington Avenue schools in New York City, and I have made many 
visits to Mount Airy, and I feel that what the principals of these 
three last-named schools consider as a fair normal training will per- 
haps suggest something to those of you who intend to train teachers 
in the future. But I did more than that. I went outside the pro- 
fession and wrote several letters to men well known in pedagogical 
circles asking what requirements were considered essential for teachers 
of hearing children in the public schools and whether the demand for 
such teachers exceeded the supply, and if so, why. I have here a let- 
ter from a well-known educator which I think is pertinent to what 
Professor Hall said yesterday with reference to the need for more 
male teachers, and I agree with him that we need them. 


There are two factors which enter into question four in reference to demand 
and supply. The common view is that salaries are too low and the supply is 
inadequate. The other point of view which I think needs considerable emphasis 
is that the teachers do not give the pupils what they need, something vitalizing, 
something useful, something worth while. If so, the salaries would increase. 


I believe that holds true in the schools for the deaf as well as in 
schools for the hearing. : 

I went to Doctor Maxwell, of the New York City board of educa- 
tion, and asked him what he would suggest as suitable preparatory 
training for one about to take up teaching the deaf, but he could not 
give me anything better than I already had myself. I was then using 
the text-books employed in Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
and I believe that any work built on these books, copies of which I 
have here with me, will be thorough. 
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THS ESSENTIAL TRAINING FOR A TEAOHER OF THE DEAF. 


By Mrs. J. Scorr Anprerson, Principal Swarthmore School and Kindergarten 
for the Deaf. 


In this era of specialization we rush on toward our goal trying to learn 
whatever will aid us in our future work and throwing aside as useless all that 
does not fit in with our life as we have mapped it out. Enthusiasm upholds us 
through all hardships. We toil and study until we feel that we are saturated 
with our subject. Unfortunately everyone with whom we come in contact 
feels the same thing—that is, if we really love the work, not in a sickly senti- 
mental fashion, with a tear dropped now and then for those who are so unfor- 
tunate as to be our pupils, but with the same respect as does the physician who 
is ready to hazard his own life that his patients may live as monuments ,of 
God’s creation and man’s skill. 

What would you think of the medical practitioner who had on his shelves 
certain vials filled with pellets or solutions labeled ‘ For headache,” “ For pain 
in back,” “ For sore throat,” ‘‘ For fever,’ yet knew nothing of the composi- 
tion of those remedies nor of their effect upon the human system, and who was 
ignorant of the various causes of headache, pain in the back, sore throat, and 
fever? You would say such a man was mad, utterly unfit to live among us, 
and a menace to humanity; yet when we began to teach what did most of us 
know of the general laws governing the universe? And of pedagogy how much 
had we studied? Did we know why we taught language as we did, or did we 
do it because we had been trained so to do? Did not we hand our remedies 
marked “ Lip reading,” “Articulation,” and “ Language” without having learned 
how each should be applied according to the law of induction, the law of apper- 
ception, the law of aim, the law of self-activity, the law of absorption and 
reflection, the law of motor activity, and the law of interest and correlation? 

Lester Ward, the sociologist, assures us that while all phenomena are gov- 
erned by laws they need not be expressed in mathematical form. He also 
impresses upon us the importance of method. Method implies a good under- 
standing of materials and existing conditions. But while we expect the physi- 
cian to understand his drugs and the human body, we have never required of 
our teachers of the deaf much knowledge of pedagogy nor of the child. If they 
are to come to the schools ready to teach a class they should be able to find the 
best side of their pupils and to develop this side as far as time and energy allow ; 
but not everyone who studies for the profession will make a successful teacher, 
no matter how much instruction and special training have been received the 
proportion of failures must be the same as in any other walk of life. 

The late Mr. Hitz informed me that in Prussia, Sweden, and Denmark permit 
to teach the deaf is issued only to such as have passed the examinations as 
teachers in the public schools for hearing children, with an additional certifi- 
cate from the state authorities certifying to the fact that applicant for license 
had completed a normal training course as teacher of the deaf. Should we 
require less? In London, England, we find the College of Teachers of the Deaf 
and Dumb giving practical examinations, of which the following are examples. 


PAPER A (50 MARKS). 
(Taken from the Teacher of the Deaf.] 


1. Write a brief account of the labors of four of the early teachers of the 
deaf and dumb from the following list: 


Pedro de Ponce. The Abbé Sicard. 
Doctor Wallis. Samuel Heinicke. 
Thomas Conrad Amman. Paul Bonet. 

Doctor Watson. Abbé de I’Epée. 
John Bulwer. Thomas Braidwood. 


2. State what you know of the progress of the work of educating the deaf 
and dumb from 1850 to the present time. 

8. Write down a summary of the most important provisions of the elementary 
education act (blind and deaf children) of 1893 and the special benefits con- 
ferred upon institutions and schools by the operation of this act. 

(a) The maximum grant for each child. 

(0) The conditions under which the grant is paid, 
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(c) The manner in which the grant is apportioned as regards instruction. 

4. How does England stand when compared with other nations in its pro- 
vision by law for the education of its deaf-mute children, notably with the 
United States of America? 

5. Give a detailed account of the beneficial changes that have of recent years 
taken place in (a) the qualifications of teachers and assistants; and (b) 
methods of instruction, classrooms, school arrangements, etc. 


PAPER B, PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION (50 MARKS). 


1. Distinguish between physiology and psychology. Of what practical use 
is psychology to the teacher? 

2. What is meant by “attention?” What are the best expedients you know 
of for reviving the attention of a languid and disorderly class? 

8. When and how is learning by heart most useful in a school? Give reasons 
for and against committing to memory: (@) Definitions of words; (b) rules of 
grammar; (c) dates; (d) selections of poetry; (e) arithmetical tables. 

4. “It is only what a pupil does that educates him.” What do you think of 
that statement? a 

5. In giving a lesson on the life of Nelson, show what use you would make of 
comparison and contrast with any other character in history. 


PAPER C, ELEMENTARY LANGUAGE (8 MARKS). 


1. Explain when and by what steps you would proceed from the stage of 
simple orders to the present progre:.,ive form of the verb. 

2. To which do you attach the greater importance: (@) For the pupil to ask 
you questions; or (b) to answer the questions you put to him? 

State your reasons for your answer, and give examples of the question forms 
you would expect to be employed in the third year at school. (8 marks.) 

8. Point out how the maxim that ‘‘ Ideas should precede language,” and the 
principle of “ The association of ideas” might be put into practice in a language 
lesson on simple qualities (‘‘ hard,” “ soft,” etc.) (10 marks.) 

4. (A) Draw up a syllabus of arithmetic for the first four years. (B) Illus- 
trate by figures and language how you would teach simple multiplication. 

(10 marks.) 

5. Write notes of a lesson for a fourth year class on one of the following: 
A robin; a growing plant; or coins. (12 marks.) 

6. Give your opinion of the value or otherwise of reading lessons in the early 
stages of language teaching. 

Give a reading lesson and show how you would treat it; or, if you disapprove, 
show what form of language teaching you would substitute for the reading 
lesson. (12 marks.) 

7. Draft a time table showing the amount of time you would devote to the 
various subjects of instruction for classes in the first, second, and third year, 
marking particularly the time you propose to devote to language in each year. 

(12 marks.) 


PAPER D, ADVANCED LANGUAGE. 


Questions 1 and 2 must be answered and any three of the others. 

1. What practical distinctions do you draw between “elementary” and 
“advanced” language? Draw out a brief statement of the forms you con- 
sider might reasonably be included under the term “advanced language” in 
a school for the deaf. 

2. How far would you hope to be able to teach the use of abstract language 
during the normal school course? 

What would be your general procedure in preparing for and teaching such 
forms? Illustrate your method in developing the expression of dimension in 
such words as length, breadth, size, ete. (12 marks.) 

3. In the teaching of advanced language what special use would you make 
of reading from books or newspapers? 

How would you train the pupil to help himself by recognizing the meanings 
and uses of derived words—that is, the formation of nouns, adjectives, adverbs, 
or verbs from the simple form first learned, thus—‘“ beauty,” “ beautify,” 
“beautifully” from the adjective “ beautiful;” which would be the first ac- 
quired? (10 marks.) 
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4. How would you teach the following: (a) The use of the adverbial clause 
of time (when, before, after, etc.); (b) The expression of the idea of con- 
dition or contingency represented by “ if,” ‘“‘ unless,” ete.? (10 marks.) 

5. Explain the ideas expressed by the following words, and show how you 
would develop the use of any two of them in a class of deaf pupils: (a) “ But” 
(various usages), (b) “although,” (c) “while,” (d) “since.” (10 marks.) 

6. Draw out brief headings of a scheme of lessons in language which you 
consider might be given to an average class of deaf children in their seventh 
year of instruction. (10 marks.) 

7. How would you endeavor to extend the language range of your advanced 
pupils? Show how this would apply to subjects, such as history, geography, 
arithmetic, Scripture, etc. (10 marks.) 


PAPER F, PHYSIOLOGY. 


1. Describe the structure of the tongue in as far as it is an organ of speech. 

2. Indicate generally the structure of the lungs and of the thorax in which 
they are contained. What muscles are involved (a) in quiet and (b) in forced 
inspiration? 

8. Name the cartilages of the larynx and indicate the chief movements of 
which they are capable. 

4. What are the chief divisions of the organ of hearing? Indicate briefly 
but accurately the function or functions of each division. 

5. The middle ear or drum cavity is connected with the naso-pharynx. How 
is the connection made? For what purpose does such a connection exist, and 
what are the results of any prolonged interference with this connection? 


PAPER G—ARTICULATION. 


1. A teacher has to give a forty-five minute lesson in articulation to a class 
of 10 beginners of the average age of 7 who have been in schoc! for four weeks. 
Suggest a means of dealing with them, having in view the maximum of good 
results and the minimum of tedium for the children. (10 marks. ) 

2. At what stage of the school term might Professor Bell’s system of symbols 
(visible speech) or some similar system be of value in the teaching of articu- 


lation? (10 marks.) 
8. How would you teach the words ‘‘ father” and “before” with regard to 
correct accent? (10 marks.) 
4. It is a common practice to combine the sound elements at the earliest 
opportunity into words. How may this practice become prejudicial to good 
articulation? (10 marks.) 
5. Discuss the value of the maxim “ Always speak to the child” during 
the first year of instruction in an oral school. 


While I consider these questions excellent I would include other subjects. 
Perhaps the quickest explanations of which are the ‘‘ quizzes” given at my own 
school in Swarthmore during the past year: 

1. Describe condition of the deaf prior to the sixteenth century, giving as 
many names as possible. 

2. (a) Who was first instructor? (b) First woman instructor as far as we 
know? (c) Who wrote first work on the education of the deaf? (d) Who 
wrote the first English work? 

8. (a) Give a short account of Wallis; (bd) Dalgarno; (c) De I’Epée; 
(d) Sicard; (e) Heinicke; (f) Hill; (g) William Van Praagh; of the various 
methods of teaching the deaf; of Hartford School; Gallaudet; Bell; The Braid- 
woods; Thomas Arnold. 

4. (a) Name some societies and publications devoted to the interests of the 
deaf. (b) What celebrated congresses have been held, and when? What man 
from Italy was specially pleased at a resolution passed at oné of these? 

5. Name two points upon which followers of all methods agree. 

6. Explain “signs,” “arbitrary signs,’ ‘‘ gestures,” “manual alphabet.’ 

7. Explain the sentences: “His writings are of the deductive order.” 
“Thence to deduce the true method of their practical application, rather than 
to generalize from observed facts.” 


* s * . m * * 
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12. Give three differences between an individual and a general notion. 

13. What is meant by “ Method of recitation?” 

14. “John is good.” Is “John” an individual of general notion “ good?” 
15. Which do you teach first, individual or general notions? 


SECOND DIVISION OF “ METHOD OF RECITATION.” 


I. Define teaching; apperception. 

II. (@) What have you to say about repetition and reviews in general? 
(6) Can the ability to teach be acquired? Explain your answer. 

III. Name the various methods of teaching, underlining the best. 

IV. State the formal steps of teaching, giving outlines of the two most im- 
portant and stating your reasons for so considering them. 

V. State briefly the laws of teaching, giving illustrations from your class- 
room experience or observation. 

VI. What can you say of “types?” (Be brief.) 

VII. To which class of teaching do the formal steps apply? 

VIIII. Fill in the following sentences: The (/jirst four) steps are (inductive). 
The last step is really (deductive). 

State briefly of what use the study of this book has been to you during the 
past two months—what you have really learned to use in your daily teaching. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


_ [Answer Nos. 3, 5, 8, 12, 138, and any other three questions. Use classroom 
illustrations. ] 


1. (@) Explain and illustrate images; (0) emotions. 

2. Four other mental states. 

8. Mental connections (give classroom illustrations). 

4, Explain (@) productive memory and (0b) reproductive memory. [Illus- 
trate. 

5. Briefly discuss (@) “memory;” (0) logical thinking; (c) feelings of rela- 
tionship; (d) feelings of meaning; (e) judgments; (f) will; (g) various kinds 
of attention; (h) nervous system, including construction of neurones,: brain. 

6. Give law of instinct; association; of habit. 

7. Explain why a teacher may expect more from a child who comes from a 
long line of learned men than of him who comes of mediocre stock. 

8. Explain and illustrate how we may control original tendencies in our 
pupils. What are original tendencies? 

9. Explain how and where instinct becomes habit. 

10. Discuss relative importance of heredity and environment in our work, 
telling what part we play in the latter. 

11. Explain importance of ability to analyze. 

12. Discuss pyschology and education. 

13. Give and explain schoolroom episodes in which the reason for conduct on 
part of teacher sprang from a working knowledge of psychology (or from a 
happy accident which led to success); episodes in which difficulty was met 
and not overcome because of violation of some law of teaching (or of psy- 
chology ). 


EXAMINATION IN EDUCATION II. 


1. What does O’Shea mean by “ Education as adjustment?” 

2. State briefly what is meant by the scientific, sociological, and psychologi- 
cal tendencies of modern education. Name five important educators and five 
important events in the history of education since the birth of Thomas Arnold. 

38. How may biography, experiments, and child-study aid in establishing a 
science of education? 

4. Discuss in full the “ doctrine of formal discipline.” 

5. Discuss briefly the following forms .of education, “ unfoldment,” “ acqui- 
sitions,” “ utility,” and discuss also ‘‘The modern conception of the nature of 
life.” 

6. What are some of the first steps in learning as shown by the simplest 
reactions? 

7. What studies will aid the individual in his social relationships? 


8. Doc. 645, 60-2——6 
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8. Explain “ We have seen that the end of all educational endeavor must be 
to give the individual a mastery of the world.” 
(Select seven, but do not omit 1 and 4.) 


EXAMINATION IN PRACTICAL’ TEACHING AND LATTER PART OF ARNOLD, 


(Answer first five questions; either 6 or 7 and one other.) 

1. Describe the ear. 

2. Discuss “development of the hearing.” 

8. Give Northampton vowel chart; consonant chart. 

4. Give, as well as you can, purpose of first part of this year’s work; contrast 
it with present schedule and tell why changes were made. 

5. What is the difference between our ideas of spoken words and the ideas 
of the deaf? 

6. Why was Hill so successful as a teacher of the deaf? 

7. What must always modify our success with our pupils? 

8. Name three great educators (not of the deaf) and tell what work they 
emphasized. 

9. Give Auguste Comte’s classification of the sciences, and state which is 
the most simple, most complex, most general. 


EXAMINATION IN FIRST PART OF “ METHODS OF RECITATION.” 


Give some reasons for use of generalizations. 
What is the aim of all instruction? 
Give outline for observing classes. 
Mention sources of individual notions. 
Define psychical notions and logical notions. 
. Give three names for our notion of a class of things. 
. Give an original sentence expressing a general notion. 
. E xplain racial acquisition of knowledge. 
What is the inductive method of teaching? 
10. What questions arise from this method? 
11. Is the general notion a product of individual notions, or is it a new 
notion? 


OMAR PH 


EXAMINATION IN SPEECH WORK. 


1. Write five words containing double final consonants. Write three words 
containing 66, a, @, a. 

2. Give a summary of this year’s work with Harold. 

8. Give 6 breathing exercises; 6 gymnastics of the face; of tongue. 

4. Give an outline of order of teaching elements. 

5. Describe a three-year child’s first day at school; tell just what your aim 
would be and what you would do with him. 

6. Give a list of (@) nouns; (0) verbs; (c) sentences to be taught to young 
children. 

7. Explain the use of (1) lip reading, (2) language, (3) articulation, (4) 
number work, and how taught. 


No matter where the course is given nor what ground is covered applicants 
for training should present at least a high-school diploma. We would desire 
that they be of a cheerful disposition, accommodating and punctual; but these 
characteristics are only to be determined upon personal acquaintance. Their 
hours should be strictly adhered to, having been stated when application for 
information relative to the course was made, and they should be the same as 
those of men and women training to be teachers of hearing children-—that is, 
from 8.30 or 9 a. m. to 12 m., and from 1 to 3.30 or 4 p. m., with perhaps an 
hour’s work at night. This will include all observation, teaching, and walks 
with the children. The rest of the day and all of Saturday and Sunday should 
be perfectly free to the normal students. They need their spare time for recrea- 
tion and study. They should pay for their board and laundry as do any other 
people away from home. This has the double advantage of teaching economy 
and of making more attractive the future position where “home” is included. 
Coming from their own homes they are often ignorant of the cost of living and 
fail to appreciate the value of such a position. 

In our training schools, as in other institutions of learning, work may be 
done in lieu of board being paid. The hours, however, should be entirely dif- 
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ferent on alternate days, and the trainers should supervise but every other day. 
Their hours when on duty should be until 8.30 or 9 a. m.; from 9.30 to 1; from 
4 to 8 p. m., with one-half of Saturday and one-half of Sunday. This gives 
the much-needed rest without which health is sacrificed. 

I know whereof I speak. I know that we must every one of us have a change 
of occupation. Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, United States Commissioner of 
Education, while addressing the international congress on the welfare of the 
child, held last March in Washington, stated that there was a new profession 
open to women—that of foster mother or baby’s nurse. This is true, but our 
teacher in training and the foster mother should not be one and the same, for 
the two professions are quite unlike, although closely associated. If we would 
attract well-educated girls we must offer them refined, intellectual training. 
You and I both know that supervising is not of this class. If the girl must 
work her way to the mastery of her profession she will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity offered to care for the children out of school hours, but generally speak- 
ing we shall never draw into our midst the best the school and college can 
produce until we raise the plane of the normal student. It was the wife of one 
of Swarthmore’s professors who said to me: “I should think you could interest 
some of the college girls in your work.” That was a good suggestion, so I 
found out just what salaries are paid to college graduates occupying positions 
as teachers in schools for the hearing under state control. They receive from 
five to six hundred dollars per year of eight to ten months, and no advance in 
salary, while those who have completed the normal school course (equal to one 
year in college) receive $400 per annum for the first two years, then $500 
(and no increase). Private schools pay five or six hundred, but hours are 
longer—a consideration in every case. We offer better salaries. Why do we 
not secure these teachers? I will tell you. 

To the average outsider our work looks isolated; our pupils seem unpleasant 
and abnormal; results are not evident, and our teachers appear to be a class by 
themselves. The majority of people unacquainted with the deaf have good 
reason so to regard us, as we fail to mingle as much as we should in general 
educational conferences. There is no doubt that we lack interest in the efforts 
of other teachers. I was much impressed with this fact at the congress to 
which I have already referred. This was really a large meeting of our 
Mothers’ Congress, a society which invites all interested in the child at home 
or at school to join its ranks. The fee is comparatively small and the advan- 
tages are many. I was present as a delegate of the Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of Swarthmore. Doctor Gallaudet, Mr. Booth, Doctor Fay, and several 
teachers from Kendall Green attended the special session devoted to the deaf, 
where only one school was represented. I do not know whether these persons 
were present at any other meetings during the week, but I for one felt that the 
speakers, who numbered among them delegates from many foreign countries 
and some of the very best American educators, were well worth hearing. There 
is no end to the good such a convention does. I feel sure that nearly every 
school represented here has a teachers’ association. If you would only affiliate 
yourselves with this Mothers’ Congress and the National Educational Associa- 
tion and send delegates to the meetings, or become individual members, I know 
not only the children, teachers, associations, and schools would benefit thereby, 
but the entire work would receive a new impetus. 

By thus branching out we can show that we are not a distinct class of 
teachers, working with children who are totally unlike any other children, but 
are simply men and women applying educational principles to boys and girls 
who are generally most woefully misunderstood. We would also make the 
profession better known to those whom we ought to try to interest. Since we 
have not parent teachers’ associations in our schools every teacher should 
realize the necessity of helping the mothers of her pupils by talking over the 
cleverness or shortcomings of each in a friendly spirit. I have been told that 
two schools—the Sarah Fuller Home and McCowen Oral School—have meetings 
of parents and teachers for just this purpose. We need them sadly. Doctor 
Brumbaugh, of the Philadelphia board of education, when questioned as to 
whether or not special schools had such societies in Pennsylvania, replied that 
they did not, and that he was much surprised at the fact. All the world is now 
recognizing the necessity of home and school cooperation. We know what it 
means to the deaf, so we should not fall behind the times. 

The holder of a teacher’s certificate, sunerintendents and principals, should 
be entitled to your favorable consideration should you need to add to your corps 
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of instructors; otherwise time has been entirely wasted. This being true, what 
shall we teach our normal students? 

They should be familiar with important educators since Herbart, including 
Thomas Arnold, Rosmini, Horace Mann, Rosenkranz, John Stuart Mill, Herbert 
Spencer, Agassiz, Darwin, Bain, Henry Barnard, Story, R. M. Quick. 

They should know the following important events in education since 1813, 
first state superintendent in the United States; 1821, first legislative aid 
for the education of women (New York); 1821, first high school (Boston) ; 
1861, first city superintendent of schools; 1838, first state normal school (Massa- 
chusetts) ; 1860, first kindergarten in the United States; 1861, first doctor of 
philosophy in the United States; 1867, elective system at Harvard; 1887, first 
United States Commissioner of Education; 1904, educational conference at St. 
Louis. 

They should understand the scientific tendency in education, education from 
the scientist’s points of view, the cultural value of science, Spencer’s What 
Knowledge is Most Worth? intellectual education, moral education, physical 
education, the work of Huxley, science in the university, science in the high 
school, science in the elementary school, the sociological tendency in education, 
the influence of Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart, preparation for citizenship in 
education, the public school system, legislation, industrial education, electicism 
in education, psychological, scientific, and sociological, the meaning of education, 
educational aims and educational values. 

Their text-books should include Thorndike’s Elements of Psychology, and 
Human Nature Club; O’Shea’s Education as Adjustment; The Teaching of 
Language during the Early Period of a Deaf Child’s School Life, by Lydia 
Roe (England); Articulation and Lip-reading, by Doctor Elliot (England) ; 
Arnold’s History and Education of the Deaf; Helen Keller’s Story of Her Life; 
Elementary English Sounds as Given in Dictionaries; Exercises under the 
German Method; Formation and Development of English Sounds; files of the 
Annals, the Review, the Teacher of the Deaf, the Educational Review, and 
reports of the National Educational Association. 

They should also study parts of James’s Briefer Course of Psychology and his 
Talks to Teachers. They should thoroughly understand the mechanism of the 
vocal organs, of respiration, and of digestion. Once they realize that the com- 
mon aim of all education is the apperception of general principles, they will have 


little difficulty in preparing their pupils to live useful and noble lives. They’ 


should be allowed to observe all the regular classes using the following outline 
(one given at teachers’ college for general observation) : (1) What method is 
followed? (2) State aim of each recitation. (3) Give reasons for interest 
shown by class. (4) State proportion of memory work required. (5) State 
proportion of work requiring judgment. (6) State best questions asked by 
teacher (3 or 4). And they ought to teach at least two and one-half hours 
daily, under supervision. They must be carefully instructed in the art of 
teaching, for all the observation in the world will be of no avail if they have not 
met and overcome class-room difficulties. Remember they are but pupils them- 
selves. Let them visit schools of all methods that they may see the work. 

Even this experience is of little real value without a framework upon which 
to build the lesson plan. Most excellent suggestions for teaching may be found 
in McMurry’s “ Method of the Recitation,” a volume full of information suitable 
for general use. The first few chapters are devoted to a discussion as to whether 
or not there really is a science of education; of what individual notions are; of 
the differences between individual and general notions; followed by clear ex- 
planation of inductive and deductive methods of instruction. The rest of the 
book gives the five formal steps of teaching; the general laws of education, 
types, and lesson plans. 

This outline is a splendid foundation; something which is an aid even in 
auricular work. 

The formal steps are especially useful to teachers of the deaf: 

First. Preparation, or analysis, so-called because the aim is to prepare 
the child’s mind for what you are about to teach by calling up his past-related 
experiences and analyzing the knowledge he possesses relative to the subject. 

Second. Presentation. In discussing this step the author tells how the 
new material should be presented to the pupil, and gives the points pro and con 
of lecture, text-book and development methods, with a summary as to why a 
combination of the last two form an ideal method. 

Third. Comparison and abstraction. This step implies a careful comparison 
of individual objects or facts, and the abstraction of their common essential 
qualities. 
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Fourth. Definition requires a collection of the common and essential qualities, 
and the statement of the result, first in the pupil’s own words, then in a classi- 
cal form. Proverbs are perhaps as clear examples as any of the results obtain- 
able by this step. 

Fifth. Application. About nine-tenths of our life is spent in applying what 
we learn to do or think. The habit of doing this well should be formed in 
the schoolroom, as well as in the home, but seldom do we carry our teaching 
beyond the information-giving stage. This is a serious mistake. Application 
should be almost endless. In no other way will knowledge become power. 

Too close attention to school and its problems is deadening. Teachers 
should be allowed to enjoy the days that are their own, and not forced to 
rest from sheer weariness. On the other hand, every one of us—trainers or 
otherwise—should refrain from giving instruction after school hours, and 
should never attempt summer work unless positively compelled to do so. We 
need our vacations. 

I know that we have good training schools, but I know also that there is 
a certain lack of unity upon some points of instruction. The fact that New 
York State has a higher standard for her teachers of hearing children than 
does Pennsylvania is no reason why a school for the deaf in the east or west 
should require less of its teachers than does one in the north or south. The 
vital questions which I ask this convention to consider and to answer are: 

1. Would you make it worth while for the college girl to train for our work, 
and for the college man? 

2. If not, why not? 

3. Should 1” ere be two classes of certificates—one for the educated young 
man or woman who does not possess the high-school diploma, but who has 
honorably completed the prescribed normal course, and another for the trainer 
who has presented the required entrance credential? 

4. Have you sufficient teachers at your command? 

5. If not, what normal course would you suggest? Make it as difficult as 
you see fit, only make it such that you are ready to immediately employ those 
who successfully complete it. 


Doctor Dosyns. I do not believe I have a single criticism to offer 
on that most excellent paper, but there are three points brought out 
in it that I want to emphasize. I have endeavored on other occasions 
to emphasize these three points. 

The first, to which Mrs. Anderson referred rather incidentally, is 
salaries. Now I am going to make a statement that, as far as my 
memory goes, I have never heard made before any of our meet- 
ings. With the same advantages of education and experience, with 
the same responsibility, and the same work, I think a lady teacher 
ought to be paid just exactly the same that a gentleman teacher re- 
ceives. Now do not misunderstand me. I say with the same advan- 
tages of education and experience, with the same responsibility, and 
the same work, you (the ladies) ought to have as much as I ought to 
receive. I have endeavored, and I believe I have succeeded in doing 
that very thing in the school that I represent. There is not a lady 
there receiving as much as some of the men, but they have not the 
responsibility and the work that the men have. If they did, I would 
recommend at the next meeting of the board of trustees that they be 
paid the same. 

Too many superintendents are afraid to ask for enough money for 
their institutions. I would rather make a legislature mad at me for 
asking too much than to have the school I represent suffer because 
T did not ask for enough. 

The second point I want to emphasize is the disposition of the 
teacher. The man or woman who teaches school has absolutely no 
“— to be irritable in the schoolroom. If you can not control your- 
self you can not control the child. 
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The next point I want to emphasize is the intellectual qualifications 
of the teacher. We must keep a high standard in our teachers in- 
tellectually and in an educational way if we would keep a high stand- 
ard in the course of instruction that we give. 

These three points I leave with you. If I should in the future 
be the secretary of the Bureau of Information and you should write 
to me to know where you could get a place and I knew you could 
not control yourself, I would not recommend you to a superintendent 
as a desirable teacher, no matter what your educational qualifications 
might be. 

Miss Bowtes. I think what has already been said is good, and I 
desire simply to emphasize the second point; the atmosphere that a 
teacher should create in her schoolroom. We all know that our chil- 
dren are like mirrors, in that they reflect and give back just what we 
give tothem. Can not the teacher be imbued by her training with the 
correct schoolroom spirit, always manifesting the keenest interest 
and love for her work? The best systematized plan on earth pre- 
sented in an unattractive, indigestible form is worthless. Do not 
feed children with predigested food, but keep the steps within their 
limits, present them in a tactful way. As Herbert Spencer says, 
“ They should be told as little as possible and induced to discover as 
much as possible.” 

Doctor Arco. Mr. Chairman, if we had the time I would like to 
have Mrs. Anderson read her paper again. It is a long time since 
we have had the subject so thoroughly handled, and I am sure if Mrs. 
Anderson will train teachers as outlined in her paper we shall be glad 
to take all she can send out. 

You know how I feel with regard to salaries, and my trustees feel 
exactly as I do, it being with them only a matter of getting the money 
to pay. But I do not believe the question of salary is always upper- 
most in the minds of those who look into our work with a view to 
entering it. Any thoughtful young person considering a life work 
naturally weighs all the objections as well as the advantages, and one 
very serious objection to many is the standing of the schools for the 
deaf in the minds of the public generally. The word “asylum,” so 
unfortunately used in naming them in the beginning of their existence, 
has clung to them in spirit ever since, and though we have already 
entered into a period of enlightenment it will take persistent and 
systematic effort on the part of all concerned to effect a complete 
change of sentiment. 

It will not do to say that those who are kept out of the work by 
any such reasons are not the kind of people we want in it. We cer- 
tainly do not desire those who teach the deaf because they can not 
make a success of anything else, and we do favor self-respecting young 
men and young women who use judgment in planning their life work. 
A sincere desire to be of service in a field not so attractive to the many 
is truly the highest motive that could influence one, and yet that is no 
— for allowing the field to remain unattractive if it can be pre- 
vented. 

My own opinion is that much of the responsibility for the miscon- 
ception existing in the public mind rests with those directly in charge, 
and that it would be possible, by concerted and consistent action on 
the part of superintendents and betel of trustees, to very soon place 
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our schools where they should be, among educational institutions. 
It should be made clear to the public generally that these schools 
exist because of the acknowledged obligation on the part of the State 
to provide an education free to all capable of receiving it, and that the 
children are asked to leave their homes and go to the school because 
it would be so very expensive to provide teachers at home. We 
should preach the doctrine that what a State undertakes to do should 
be done well, and the one great aim should be to do everything that 
can be done with money to prepare the handicapped child for the 
duties of life and citizenship. Schools for the deaf and the blind 
should be conducted throughout as are private schools of the better 
class, and all asylum features should be zealously guarded against. 
Most superintendents would find their boards of trustees squarely 
behind them in pursuing this course of action and the results would 
not be doubtful. 

Mr. Banos. I see that the time set apart for this topic has expired, 
and in justice to the speakers to follow I do not feel that I ought to 
say anything further, especially as the subject has been so well and 
so thoroughly discussed. Two or three thoughts occur to me along 
the lines of this topic, however, and I will trespass on the time of the 
next speaker for just a moment. The world calls for successful men 
and women, people who can do things. To be successful we have got 
to put spirit into what we do and enter heartily into whatever we 
undertake. I heard a pretty good story the other day which illus- 
trates the point in question. A man was passing through some woods 
one day entirely unarmed. By chance he came face to face with a big 
bear. For an instant he was so scared that he could hardly think, 
much less speak. It took him but a second, however, to realize his 
situation, and lifting up his eyes and voice at the same time he let go 
the following: “ Oh, Lord, help me this one time to overcome this 
bear, but if thou wilt not help me, oh Lord, don’t help the bear; just 
stand one side and you will see the biggest bear fight you ever saw.” 
That man had the spirit that bespeaks success in whatever is under- 
taken, and we should go into our work with something like this same 
spirit. Get all the outside aid you can, but learn to respect your own 
ability and to rely on it. I would most earnestly recommend you to 
cultivate the spirit of loyalty. Be loyal to the institution and the 
superintendent who employs you. If honesty is good policy, I can 
safely add that loyalty is too. 

Twenty-one years ago this fall I entered this profession under the 
late Doctor Noyes, of the Minnesota School. In a letter he wrote 
me acknowledging the receipt of my letter of acceptance he said that 
he looked for loyal support from me. When I left home to enter 
upon my work, almost the last words my father spoke were to urge 
upon me to be loyal to Doctor Noyes. And I am glad to be able to 
say that I always was. Loyalty is appreciated, especially practical 
loyalty. For instance, teachers who live in the institution should 
be prompt at meals. If breakfast is served at 7.30, the loyal teacher 
is ready at 7.29 and goes through the day’s programme with the 
same spirit of punctuality and loyalty. Teachers should realize 
that there is something more than their schoolrooms in connection 
with the institution that calls for care and worry on the part of the 
superintendent, and in which teachers can aid greatly by their at- 
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titude. There is the commissary department, for instance. If we 
were not to have our dinner here to-day for any reason whatsoever, 
what a howl would go up; how this one and that one would give vent 
to expressions of displeasure and dissatisfaction. Some people would 
call it “kicking.” If you have any thing to offer in the way of 
criticising the cooking, don’t say it to the dining-room girls, who 
will only run with it to the cook and tell it to her in such a way as to 
make her mad and have her go to the office ready to quit because So- 


and-so has said so-and-so about her cooking. If you have a kick or - 


think you have, go to the office with it and put it out straight from the 
shoulder, and I assure you, in nine cases out of ten at least, you will 
have justice done so far as is possible. 

Employees are as essential to the success of the school as you are, 
are harder to reason with than people of more education, and should 
receive nothing at your hands but respectful, kindly treatment. ‘It 
is lots easier to fill your place, my young lady, with a three months’ 
training, than it is the cook’s or laundress’s. Have some consideration 
for the matron when help is scarce. Does your pay include washing? 
If it does and if the laundry is empty of help and none in sight, have 
you ever gone to the matron and said, “ hive mind our washing 
this week, we will send it to town.” Such a thing has happened to 
my personal knowledge, but such cases of practical loyalty are rare. 
Such loyalty as that is appreciated by both superintendent and 
matron. A few minutes ago a lady friend in the room suggested 
that one of the essentials for a teacher was the ability to fasten her 
own skirt and waist together properly. I could perhaps say more 
along this line, but will close by summing up in a brief word what 
I consider as one essential element of training—practical loyalty. . 

Mr. Goopwin. I want to say a few words and r think that this is 
perhaps the best time for me to do so. 

I have always believed in suitable training for a beginning teacher, 
and I should lay more stress on it if I had the money to command 
trained talent. Our salary limit is only measured by the size of our 
general budget. 

When I was elected teacher a good many years ago I did not know 
even the manual alphabet. I should want to hang one of my 
— now if she made as many mistakes as I did the first year I 
taught. 

Winewiee I see a first-class teacher now with five to eight years’ 
experience, I am reminded of what a distinguished oculist once said 
to a group of his admirers who were congratulating him upon his 
remarkable skill and his wonderful popularity in his profession. He 
had petformed successfully a most delicate and difficult operation a 
short time before. On receiving the compliments of his friends, he 
said as he picked up his silk hat, “ Yes, yes, gentlemen, I thank you, 
but I have spoiled this hat full of eyes learning how.” 

And that used to be the way with teachers of the deaf, far more 
than it is to-day, thanks to the good training it is possible to obtain 
at the present time. 

Some time ago I was going through a school and was very much 
pleased with the work I saw a certain teacher doing. On leaving the 
room the superintendent said to me: “I took her from the high 
school. She never had any normal training, but she certainly is a 
most excellent teacher.” 
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I thought of the Irishman and the clock. 

An Irishman wanted to buy a clock, and being shown one that 
seemed to suit him, the jeweler said, “ This clock will run eight days 
without winding,” and Pat said, “ Be faith, how long would it run 
if you would wind it? ” 

wondered how much better work this young woman would have 
been able to do had she only been trained thoroughly for her work. 

I am glad to see the dawn of the day when we are going to have 
more trained teachers. I hope some time to be able to offer salaries 
that will justify my demanding the best-trained teachers—cultured 
and capable. I have already accomplished something in this direction 
for I have succeeded in getting a recommendation passed by our 
board that will give our teachers assistance in obtaining further train- 
ing for their work. The board has agreed to pay one-half of the ex- 
penses of any teacher in our school who will take the training af- 
forded at the summer school at Northampton. The board has agreed 
to increase the salary of any teacher who takes the course. 

I have a standing proposition that any of my teachers may have a 
week’s vacation at any time in the year if they will spend that time 
visiting other schools. All the teacher has to do is to agree to visit 
schools for the deaf during the week she is absent, and she can be 
excused from schoolroom duties from Friday afternoon until the sec- 
ond Monday morning thereafter. She can step on the train Friday 
afternoon and run over to Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, or 
New York, and she can even go to Hartford or Northampton in the 
time allotted. The only stipulation is that she shall visit some schools 
for the deaf during her absence. 

I hope the day will soon come when we shall not engage teachers 
without suitable special training for the work. We must get out. of 
people’s minds the notion that almost anyone can teach the deaf. 

I had a gentleman come to me a short time ago—one of our univer- 
sity men. And he said, “I understand it does not take a great deal 
of education for one to be a teacher of the deaf.” And thus prefacing 
his request, he asked me if I would not find a place among my corps 
of instructors for his daughter, who thought she would like to try 
her hand at teaching the deaf as she did not care to pursue further 
education in the university. 

I told him very politely that he was under the wrong impression 
as to the necessary qualifications of a successful teacher of the deaf, 
and that I should be unable to offer the young woman a place in my 
school. 

If I only had all the money I wanted I should pay my lady teachers 
exactly the same as I do the men for the same work. I am not 
responsible for the difference that now exists in their salaries. We 
do not pay any of the ladies as large salaries as we do the men. I 
wish we could. 

Mr. R. O. Jounson. I feel that a great deal of the trouble of which 
Mr. Argo speaks results from our own attitude, the attitude of super- 
intendents toward state charity organizations, state charity boards, 
and national charity gatherings. 

As citizens and taxpayers and as advocates of the higher life we 
are all very greatly interested in the many social, moral. and economic 

uestions discussed at these meetings of charity associations, yet at 
the same time I do not think that superintendents of schools for the 
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deaf should attend meetings of these charity organizations, either as 
superintendents or as citizens, for if they do attend, even in the latter 
capacity, at this transitional period, they will surely be regarded as 
representing this profession in official capacity. When requested or 
urged to take part in these charity gatherings our superintendents 
should say, “ We do not belong to you. Your discussions do not 
benefit us. Our work should not be classified with yours, and we 
are going to fight against any such classification. We have no official 
connection with you.” And until we do assume such an attitude our 
pupils are going to be classed right along as charity wards of the 
State, and our schools as benevolent and charitable institutions, which 
is unjust and distasteful to pupils and parents, and presents our work 
altogether in the wrong light. 

Mr. Jones. I do not differ very much from anything said this 
morning, but I do not want these lady teachers to go home feeling 
that they are being imposed upon in the matter of salaries. I agree, 
of course, with Mr. Dobyn’s general proposition—for the same labor 
performed as well a lady should have as much money as a man. Like 
the old axiom that a straight line measures the shortest distance 
between two points, it is admitted to be true without proof. It is 
accepted. But who can determine “the same labor performed as 
well?” In most of our institutions men are employed and paid more 
than ladies. They are in the upper grades with the older pupils. 
There must be a reason. Perhaps the demand is greater or the supply 
less or both. 

I should like to follow up Mr. Walker’s statement of yesterday and 
carry the analysis one step further—the usual conditions to be taken 


into consideration. A man usually has a family to support. That is, 


a consideration, and the man with a family will have less money at 
the end of the year on a $1,200 salary than an unmarried woman will 
on an $800 salary. And net results—the amount of money in the 
savings bank—should always be taken into consideration. 

I have no objection whatever to raising the salaries of the lady 
teachers. In Ohio by legislative enactment the salary of every lady 
in the institution has been raised, but it required a struggle to keep 
the legislature from dragging the men’s salaries down at the same 
time. 

As soon as you call attention of a committee of the legislature to 
the difference in men’s and women’s salaries the committee will say 
that the men are being paid too much. So I want to say that you 
ladies can best increase your own salaries by insisting that the salaries 
paid the men are none too high; that they should be larger, and by so 
doing you will do a double good, helping yourself and your brother 
teacher at the same time, and in this I am with you all the time. 

Mrs. T. P. Cuarxe. In reply to Mr. Jones’s argument that the men 
have their families to support and should therefore receive larger 
salaries, I want to say that if you were to inquire you would find that 
three-fourths of the women present are helping some relative. 

My experience is that nearly every lady teacher is supporting an 
aged parent or helping to educate younger brothers or sisters. A 
very small percentage of the women spend all their money on them- 
selves. If a woman is capable of doing the same work as a man and 
does it, give her equal pay. The men are not obliged to get married. 
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I have seen women who were doing more work than any man in the 
same school, but who were getting smaller salaries, simply because 
they were women. I am glad, however, that many of our super- 
intendents have changed this order of things. 


THE BACKWARD AND FEEBLE-MINDED DEAF, 
By Supt. L. E. Mirziiean, Boulder, Mont, 


Montana has been the pioneer of the Rocky Mountain States in establishing 
a state school for the feeble-minded. In my connection during the last two 
years with the Training School for Backward Children I have had an oppor- 
tunity to study the mental and physical characteristics of a large number of 
backward and feeble-minded children. Six feeble-minded deaf children have 
been transferred from the school for the deaf to the department for feeble- 
minded. The proportion of feeble-minded children in this country is about 1 to 
each 500 of the population. ‘There are 3 feeble-minded children to every 
deaf child. Many points of similarity may be found between the education of 
the deaf and the feeble-minded. This is no reflection on the deaf as a class, 
for when the average congenital deaf child comes to school his mind is a desert. 
It remains for his teacher to plant and grow what he will. Barring the atrophy 
of that brain area governed by the auditory nerve, there is almost no limit to 
the point toward which the deaf child’s education can be carried. With the 
feeble-minded child we have a brain lesion either inherited or due to injury 
or disease. It is the aim of the teacher to define the limits of this lesion and 
to cover up the defect as far as possible by bringing the normal portions of the 
brain to their greatest efficiency. 

Teachers in the public schools are studying the methods in use at the leading 
schools for the feeble-minded. In a sense each institution of this kind is a 
laboratory. They have to get down to the bed rock of educational methods in 
order to produce results. Where the ordinary teacher dabbles with a brush of 
camel’s hair teachers of the feeble-minded have to wield a whitewash brush, 
for it is only the big strokes that count. 

The classification of the feeble-minded used in the Montana training school, 
which includes the feeble-minded deaf, is as brief and convenient as any. For 
educational purposes the divisions, in a descending scale, are as follows: 1, Back- 
ward children; 2, high-grade imbeciles; 3, middle-grade imbeciles; 4, low-grade 
imbeciles; 5, idiots. 

In a class by themselves are the moral imbeciles, who, besides lacking the 
moral sense, may come under any of the above five classifications. 

For instance, Nero and Oscar Wilde were high-grade moral imbeciles. A 
majority of the bomb-throwing anarchists also come under this classification. 

A backward child has a brain which works so slowly that it is unable to keep 
up with the average pupil. It is a drift log in the stream of the schoolroom, 
trying the patience of the teacher and other pupils. 

High-grade imbeciles are children of good capacity, perhaps brilliant in some 
respects, but lacking some important cog in the machinery of their mind that 
throws the whole structure out of gear. To the superficial observer the child 
might be all right, but live with him awhile and the lack of coordination will 
be discovered. Many examples of high-grade imbeciles who have achieved dis- 
tinction might be cited from history. This class of children well repay training. 

Middle-grade imbeciles can accomplish a certain amount of abstract work 
and perhaps learn to read and write. They generally do well in industrial work 
and can be made self-supporting. This does not mean self-directing. They will 
always require directing and supervision. No matter how clever a teacher may 
be, she can not create new brain cells or instill in a child of feeble mind the most 
important of all mental qualities, common sense. 

Low-grade imbeciles can do but little abstract work. They are frequently 
untidy in their habits. In manual work they can accomplish something and 
contribute to a certain extent toward their support. 

Idiots are untrainable and unteachable, mere breathing lumps of flesh, which 
it is eur duty to care for and make as comfortable as possible until death 
relieves them. We send idiots to the State Hospital for the Insane in Montana. 

A specialist can discover some sign of degeneracy in anyone. It is only when 
several of the following symptons are grouped in one individual that a child 
should be definitely classed as mentally defective: 
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For many of the following suggestions I am indebted to Supt. E. R. Johnstone, 
of the New Jersey Training School for Feeble-Minded. I would urge all of you 
to visit his institution at Vineland, which is only a short trolley ride from 
Philadelphia : 

1. Head badly shaped; too large or too small; flat at base; forehead sloping 
or bulging. 

2. Eyes or ears badly set. The eyes should be able to follow a coin moved 
sideways or up and down before them without moving the whole head or body. 

8. Mouth habitually open or twitching and drooling. 

4, Tongue protruding or fissured. Note when it is put out whether it is 
deflected to either side. 

5. Hands and feet may be clammy, blue, hard, or dry. 

6. Fingers and toes may be webbed or double-jointed, or the child may have 
more or less than the normal number. : 

7. Note any involuntary nervous movements of the features and limbs. 

8. The child should be able to raise its arms in a half circle until the finger 
tips meet over the head. 

9. Attention, reason, judgment, and will power may be weak or lacking. 

10. Note if child is easily fatigued, or becomes nervous or irritable on slight 
provocation. 

11. Some are insensitive to pain or pleasure. 

12. If hysterical a child will laugh or cry without cause. 

The test of a slovenly gait can not count in considering deaf children, as the 
staggering walk of the deaf is usually due to the destruction of the sense of 
balance located in the semicircular canals of the internal ear. 

Feeble-mindedness is so much greater an affliction than deafness that 
imbeciles of all grades should receive greater attention than is possible in 
schools for the deaf. To allow a feeble-minded deaf child to stay in a school for 
the deaf is an injustice to the child and to the other deaf pupils. 

Unconscious brilliancy is sometimes shown even by the most backward deaf 
children. A distinguished visitor once asked a class of deaf children “ What 
happened to Lot’s wife?” The dullest boy in the class wrote as his reply the 
single word “ Lots.” He received much unmerited praise. 

No sharp line can be drawn between high-grade imbeciles, backward, and 


average deaf children. Generally speaking, there is a limit to the mental- 


development of an imbecile. A backward child will continue to progress slowly 
as long as he is properly instructed. A child may be backward because his 
teacher is not in sympathy with him. He may develop normally under an- 
other teacher. Some children suddenly cease to progress at a certain period; 
others seem to experience a mysterious awakening after a few years of mental 
apathy. The superintendent of schools in a southern city once told me that 
negro children up to the 13th year learned rapidly; then a large number seemed 
unable to progress. 

Asa working definition of a backward child we have adopted the following test 
in Montana: We have a course of study which the average deaf child can cover 
in twelve years. An exceptionally bright pupil might do it in eight or ten. A 
bright semi-mute can do it in less. 

When a deaf child takes two years to do the work usually accomplished in 
one, he may or may not be backward, but if it takes him two more years to 
accomplish the second year’s work we would put him in a backward class. In 
other words, if it takes a pupil four years to do what the average child does in 
two he is a backward child. 

Nine out of 48 pupils in the school have been classed as backward, or nearly 
19 per cent. From what I have observed in the three other schools for the deaf 
with which I have been connected I should say that from 15 to 25 per cent 
of all the deaf of school age could be placed in special classes. 

There has been some agitation to set aside one of New York’s seven schools 
for the deaf as a school for backward deaf children. This has been fought 
by some of the New York superintendents, as each feared his school might be 
the one thus honored. Could the plan be carried out, it would certainly prove 
a rare opportunity for an interesting educational experiment. 

There are five points that should be emphasized in the education of back- 
ward deaf children: " 

They should be in small classes. They should make their own text books. 
They should have the best teachers. Manual training should be given equal 

—- attention than the literary work. They should not be deprived of 
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Competition is the life of the class room. So a deaf child should not be 
graded with children very much above or below his mental caliber. The classes 
should not contain more than 6 or 8 pupils. Five would be the ideal number. 

To compel a backward deaf child to swallow the thin soup of the Sweet read- 
ers is a waste of time and furnishes little nourishment. Every child in a 
backward class should write his own text books, under the direction of the 
teacher, up to the sixth grade. 

Principals are always tempted to give the best teachers the brightest pupils 
on account of the very natural desire to have a show class. The success of 
our work depends to a large degree on the impression we can make on visitors. 
But any kind of a teacher can make a showing with a bright class. The aver- 
age class requires an average teacher. The dull pupils need the very best teacher 
that the school can afford. The teacher must be inventive and resourceful in 
his methods. He must supply much of the energy and enthusiasm that his 
pupils lack. Personal magnetism, red corpuscles, and good gray brain matter 
must go into his work. Who would say that a teacher who is capable and 
willing to supply these should not be well paid for his devotion? 

Manual training is not only educating the hands and muscles, but a scientific 
course of sloyd cultivates the observation, the imagination, reasoning powers, 
and judgment. Frequently a boy who makes slow progress in his books will 
develop after a course in manual training so that his literary work is markedly 
improved. 

The demand for men and women who can work with their hands is always 
increasing. I have dozens of applications on file for positions as teachers, but 
I have none for a laundress or cook, yet the latter are better paid than some 
of the teachers. If we would train our backward children to understand thor- 
oughly some one of the so-called humble occupations, they need never go hungry. 

No teacher of backward children should hesitate to use signs with his class. 
The avenues of communication are so few and difficult that he can not afford 
to close any of them. Signs may hurt their English, but after all we are not 
trying to make grammarians of our boys and girls, but useful men and women, 
who can do their share of the world’s work. Character is worth more than 
smoothly constructed sentences. The danger of institution life is that it saps 
the individuality of a child. His supervisor and teacher do his thinking for 
him. To avoid this every backward child should have every responsibility 
given him that he is able to bear. Make him feel that he is an important part 
of the institution. Give him the “swell head” if necessary, but make him 
realize that his good conduct and work are appreciated and valued. The very 
fact that the difficulties of bringing the backward deaf toward the normal are 
so great makes them a most interesting class. 

We are getting away from “the greatest good for the greatest number ”’ idea, 
and our aim now is the greatest good for each child. With about 20 per cent 
of our deaf children backward mentally, the state schools should bring each 
child to the limit of his capacity even if it costs more to do it. 


LESS TEXT-BOOK: MORE TEACHER, 
By Mr. T. C. Forrester, Boulder, Mont. 


Mr. PRESIDENT, LADIES, AND GENTLEMEN: John Ruskin has said “A book is 
written, not to multiply the voice merely, not to carry it merely, but to perpetu- 
ate it. The author has something to say which he perceives to be true and use- 
ful, or helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows no one has yet said it; so far 
as he knows no one else can say it.” I dare not claim such a distinction in 
consenting to pen a few thoughts for your consideration. I hope, however, to 
emphasize one or two features of our work which we too frequently overlook 
or neglect. Chief among these are (1) the importance of coming into contact 
with scenes and events in the outside world; (2) the value of scenes enacted in 
the class room; and (3) a living personality. 

We hear every day about the mother’s method of teaching, but I am afraid 
that in the past we have not applied the principles of this method as fully as 
we might have done. Our methods have been very often built on an artificial 
foundation, and it is the desire to see a nearer approach to more natural 
methods that has prompted me to prepare the following: 

First. Outdoor instruction. We might term it educational walks. The pupils 
are taken out-of-doors with pencils and notebooks. Perhaps the first thing that 
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strikes the eye is a number of birds flying overhead, or perhaps some farmer is 
driving to town. Whatever it is, I give them the language to describe the scene 
right at that moment—good idiomatic language—as I would to hearing children. 
I do not mean by this that I should give to a deaf boy of 7 or 8 the same 
language which I should give to a hearing boy of the same age. We must 
proceed from the simple and the concrete to the complex and the abstract; and 
what is simple for hearing children is very often decidedly complex for the 
deaf. And if we give more than can be assimilated, the result will be a nice 
hotch-potch and irregularities in language which will crop out through the 
greater part of the school course. 

We go a little farther and give them the names of the different trees, flowers, 
plants, ete. Here you are giving them the best kind of nature study—bringing 
them into direct contact with nature herself. Professor Sully, the eminent 
psychologist, in a chapter on observation, puts it thus: “To fix a habit of 
observing natural objects is one of the most valuable rewards that any system 
of education can bestow. The best training of the observing powers lies out- 
side the range of school exercises. A habit of close observation of nature is 
best acquired in friendly association with, and under the guidance of, an observ- 
ant parent or tutor. A daily walk with a good observer will do more to develop 
the faculty than the most elaborate school exercises. And one evil resulting 
from our growing demands on the time and energies of children is that so 
little opportunity and energy remain for those spontaneous beginnings in the 
observation of nature, the forms of hill and dale, the movements of plants and 
animals, which are the best exercise of the observing faculty; and for those 
simpler and more attractive kinds of scientific observation, e. g., collecting 
birds’ eggs, fossils, etc., which grow naturally out of children’s play activity.” 

Every school should possess a conservatory and have it stocked with at 
least the more common flowers and evergreens. Every school might also 
possess some pet animals or birds which, on occasion, could be taken to the 
class room. 

A good exercise is to have the pupils gather wild flowers, to be prepared 
and pressed on their return, giving them at the same time their common 
names, not their Latin ones. It will be time enough to teach their Latin 
names when they have acquired a good working command of English. I once 
saw a teacher of experience give his pupils a lesson on Turkey and have them 
study a written description containing Turkish words that had not even been 
anglicized. Now, as the deaf pupil has so much to learn in so short a time, 
it behooves us to conserve his mental energy as much as possible for the 
acquisition of that knowledge which will be of most use to him in his future 
life. Let the utilitarian come first, the decorative afterwards. 

This contact with nature will develop their observation, curiosity, and with 
these a thirst for knowledge, that can not be developed to the same degree ip 
any other way. Pictures are good, but they can not take the place of educa- 
tional walks. This is the mother’s method. The hearing child gains much of 
his language among playmates outside of the home. He is not bored with 
printed lessons or any prescribed set of exercises. Nevertheless, though pic- 
tures are not to be depended upon altogether, they are excellent as supplemen- 
tary aids. For instance, suppose you give a picture to describe in which a 
farmer is plowing a field. You give them the language to describe this, say, 
in the present progressive form: “The farmer is plowing the field.” This 
does not give a child the correct idea of the present progressive. The child 
may reason that this picture represents a scene that took place years ago. 

Again, how would you teach such terms as driftwood, current, eddy, a rip- 
pling stream, the dreamy or sullen waters, the fluttering leaves, or the swaying 
branches, moss, shrubbery, the waving of the ripening grain, a shady nook, 
dew; the difference between stratus cloud and cumulus cloud; the difference 
between pine tree and cedar tree; the terms anthill, a frisky colt, a restive 
horse; or “As @ hen gathereth her chickens.” Or suppose you are giving 
a lesson in geography. Why should we burden them with language definitions 
of mountains, rivers, lakes, etc.? These definitions are not of much practical 
use to anyone. They are memorized one year to be forgotten the next. 

Tupper, in his essay on “‘ Things” in Proverbial Philosophy says: 

“The eye catcheth in an instant what the ear shall not learn within an hour. 

“ Herodotus, the accurate and kindly, spake of that he saw, and reaped his 
knowledge on the spot, in fertile fields of Egypt. 
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“Pictures of fact are painted on the eye, to decorate the house of intellect 
rather than visions of fancy, filling all the chambers with a vapor. 

“And the most witless eye that saw had a juster notion of its object than the 
shrewdest mind that heard and shaped its gathered thoughts of Things.” 

I remember once teaching my pupils the words valley, right bank, left bank, 
shore, etc. We happened to be on the shore of a river one day and I asked for 
the name of the place where we stood. “A valley” said one pupil. Now, many 
of the mistakes made by the deaf show good, sound reasoning at bottom, and 
there was a good reason for this answer. There was, as the pupil himself ex- 
plained, the depression between the river banks as a valley was a depression be- 
tween the mountains. It just shows how little can be taken for granted. Why 
should we try to teach them the difference between right bank and left bank 
in the class room if it can be done infinitely better outside on the bank of a 
stream, and where it will also be infinitely more interesting? If you are teach- 
ing your class distance or area, take them outside and have them measure off 
an acre of ground. Train them to judge distances and areas in the open fields. 
Perception of distance is acquired, acquired by traversing the distance. Even- 
ing walks might occasionally be taken when they could have an opportunity 
of learning the names of the more familiar stars. Some of us have studied 
geology in the class room among rocks and fossils (and some living fossils at 
that). How much more interesting the study and how much more lasting the 
impressions when we made outdoor excursions to old quarries or mountains 
with an enthusiastic teacher, finding and classifying our own rocks and getting 
the history of their various formations. 

If the school is situated in a large city it will have its drawbacks, but it 
will also have many advantages. You will have museums of science and art, 
picture galleries (where you will find much to illustrate your history lessons), 
flour mills, factories of various kinds, building operations, and perhaps shipping 
scenes. What is the best way to give the deaf a proper idea of the words 
commerce, exports, and imports? Take them to the wharves and show them 
vessels homeward bound and outward bound, ships loading and unloading their 
eargoes. How could you better convey the idea of freight than by taking them 
to a freight depot where they would see the loading and unloading of cars? 
This is not a waste of time—to do this is to make the best possible use of it. 

In the foregoing I have merely given you a few suggestions, but I trust they 
will be amply sufficient. Language given on the ground of such scenes and 
operations is living language and requires no other medium to explain itself— 
no signs or other means of elaboration. It is intelligible and requires fewer 
repetitions to give it a permanent lodgment in the brain. Three or four hours 
every week in fine weather might thus be spent very profitably outside the 
class room. The outing will also do the pupils good and they will return to 
their desks with renewed interest and vigor. 

Next comes scenes enacted in the class room. There are many simple scenes 
that can be enacted in the class room and described in language to suit any 
grade. We might improvise a scene like the following: A boy acts sick, and 
the doctor (a pupil), who is sent for, comes to examine and prescribe for the 
patient. This requires no elaborate apparatus. You may give the lesson in 
very simple language or make it suitable for an advanced class, introducing 
such words as symptoms, diagnose, prescribe, and so on. In all cases the 
pupils should first try to describe the scene in their own language. Again, 
if there is not a court-house in the town, have a court scene reproduced in 
the class room to explain such terms as judge, jury, witness, and so on. 

Much has been written during the past year in regard to the importance of 
teaching shopping language to the deaf. I presume this shopping language 
is taught in conjunction with actual sales and purchases. But why should 
we emphasize this particularly, or neglect other forms of language? It is 
surely just as important that the pupil understand the language of a barber’s 
shop, a blacksmith’s shop or a carpenter’s shop, a dentist’s parlor, a real 
estate agent’s office, the language of a railway station or a hotel, language 
used in traveling in a strange city or country, language used in making terms 
with an employer, or that used in banking. In fact, it seems to me that the 
only language we could afford to neglect is that describing the state of those 
whom spring poets like to write about. But even for these there might be 
times when word language would help to facilitate matters considerably. 
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Joking aside, let us come to things material again. A boy might make a 
box showing operations of sawing, nailing, etc. Again, one might act as a 
cobbler, sitting working away at an old bench, while another brings a pair 
of boots to be mended. The pupils enter into all these acts and in this way 
they are made intensely interesting. 

Of course, in order to give variety of language, the scenes must be varied. 
One day one of my pupils brought a field mouse in a box to the class room. 
After using it for an object lesson I purposely let it out of the box. This 
caused considerable excitement and rather upset the dignity of the class for 
a few minutes, but I got a very good language lesson out of it which more 


than justified any sacrifice of decorum. In connection with all such scenes © 


amusing incidents may be introduced. Laughter has a function in the school 
room. It acts like a tonic, rousing a jaded class to mental activity. Not that 
it is advisable or desirable to have the class always on tiptoe of excitement; 
we have to fit our pupils for the hard, stern duties of life. But a little 
pleasurable excitement or fun once in a while is a good thing. Tasks should 
not be given in such a way that the pupil feels they are things to be got 
through with. And if a teacher has gained the respect of his pupils his 
descipline will not suffer. On the other hand, he will only be endeared still 
more to them. Sidney Smith expressed it well when he said: “If you make 
them pany now, you make them happy twenty years hence by the mem- 
ory of it.” 

Things will often come up in the class room, which, if only used, will furnish 
excellent opportunities for giving instruction in langauge. Is it a waste of 
time? Nay, verily. But it is a waste of time when by a too rigid adherence 
to text-books and programmes we exclude other incidents that naturally arise. 
These made-to-order scenes may also do much to stimulate the imagination 
of the deaf who are lacking in this department of mental activity. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, in referring to the normal child, says: ‘‘ Making believe is 
the gist of his whole life, and he can not as much as take a walk except in 
character.” Madame Necker observes: “The whole existence of these little 
children is dramatic. Their life is a dream, smiling, prolonged, entertained 
designedly.” It can not be said that this applies to the same extent in the 
case of deaf children. Hence the need for developing the imagination. Herbert 
Spencer has shown that the progress of a people in civilization and culture 


is accompanied by a wide expansion of the imagination. Conversely, we might ° 


say that the development of this faculty prepares the way for a broader and 
deeper culture. 

You have all found that certain expressions are assimilated much more 
readily than others. For instance, one day I told my pupils that the cook 
was making a fine big plum pudding or something else of which they were 
very fond. They all smiled, as I expected. Then I gave them the expression: 
“That makes you smile.” From that time on I found this expression recurring 
frequently in their journals. The reason was, the phrase was given at the 
psychological moment. The gates of the avenues that lead to the stronghold 
of imagination were opened. Dr. Josef Muller said: . ‘To remember is nothing 
else but to make indistinct ideas distinct.” Herein lies the value of actual 
scenes. The idea is not divorced from the language as it so often is in text- 
books—it is supreme. We deal with things as they exist and live. 

Now, in text-books these psychological moments do not present themselves. 
We have to make them. The teacher must breathe life into the dry bones of 
the text-book, he must in fact put himself into the subject-matter, for it is 
assuredly personality that counts. The teacher must be mentally active and 
alert and keep his pupils in the same condition. Mental drill is as necessary 
as physical drill. And it is the duty of every teacher to keep himself in fit 
condition physically as well as mentally; for if he does not the class will 
suffer and reflect himself. Henry Drummond said that we reflect something 
of every one with whom we come into contact. And an old principal of mine 
(Doctor Addison, of the Glasgow school) used to say he could trace the 
influence of every one of his teachers throughout the school. If we desire dili- 
gent, intelligent, interested pupils, let us remember the old truth: “ With 
what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again.” 

We give our pupils text-books on manners and morals. The teacher should 
be the main text-book and the best source of inspiration for right conduct; 
and if the teacher is lacking in moral force his text-book exercises in manners 
and morals will become a farce. Take the habits of order, self-control, obedi- 
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ence, civility, love of truth, and reverence for what is good and great—all 
these, except in their mere outward form, are beyond the power of text-books; 
they are imbibed through the silent influence of example. The child instinc- 
tively respects and reverences what it sees others respect and reverence. Are 
text-books to have no place, then? Certainly they must find a place; but an 
intelligent use of books can come only after a foundation has been well 
laid of common every-day words and phrases. Unlike many of the Hindoos, 
who have acquired a knowledge of the Rig-veda and other classical works 
without the aid of books or manuscripts whatever, the deaf child can not 
make much progress in mental culture beyond the first few years of his school 
life without the printed page. And again the reading habit is one we have 
to cultivate. But those text-books should be used which give idiomatic lan- 
guage, however simple, and not severely-pruned sentences stunted in form. 
There are a few very good books that have been specially written for the deaf. 
I have used them with much pleasure and profit, and shall continue to use 
them. At the same time, I have seen excellent results obtained in a school 
where the ordinary school readers were freely used from the second and third 
year classes to the most advanced. The lessons in these readers were not 
memorized, however, but were given as reading lessons—the subject-matter 
being explained by the teacher. This proved to be a splendid preparatory 
training for the reading of more difficult books. If special books are to be 
produced for the deaf, I should have this difference—more numerous illustra- 
tions and pictures interspersed with the language, progressive pictures, as it 
were, explanatory of the language. And the ability of the teacher himself to 
make simple drawings and blackboard sketches will prove a most invaluable 
qualification. 

There is another phase I should like to refer to. The questions on a pre- 
scribed lesson are just as important as the lesson itself. The one should, in 
fact, be the complement of the other. To become a master in the art of ques- 
tioning requires weeks and months of careful and thoughtful practice and is 
one of the best tests of a good teacher, distinguishing the educator from the 
mere instructor. To train a pupil to think for himself and to reason well; 
and to be able to test his knowledge of the facts and truths which words 
represent—these depend on the man or woman, the teacher, not the text-book. 
A living educationist says very aptly: “The verbal memory is strong in 
children and they are prone to lean on it to excess, and it is plainly a much 
simpler problem for the teacher to test whether the child has retained the 
verbal form than whether he has grasped the ideal substance.” 

The verbal memory should be allowed a certain play; but we must guard 
against having a child commit to memory what he can not yet understand. 
Pope satirizes this pernicious, verbal, parrot-like mode of learning in the 
Dunciad— 

Since man from beast by words is known, 
Words are man’s province, words we teach alone. 


What a responsibility rests on the teacher; for just to the extent we rightly 
develop the reasoning faculty, to that extent will the pupils’ whole success or 
failure be determined. 

Ruskin in one of his beautiful essays in “ Sesame and Lilies” says of books: 
“Whatever bit of a wise man’s work is honestly and benevolently done, that 
bit is his book, or his piece of art. It is mixed always with evil fragments, 
ill-done, redundant, affected work. But if you read rightly, you will discover 
the true bits, and those are the book.” 

Educators and instructors of the deaf are books to their pupils. Let these 
books then be full of true bits. For though we develop the brain and the 
hand, we shall fail in our calling if we do not also develop a thirst for knowl- 
edge, a love for work, and a love for simple goodness. We need sympathetic 
teachers and teachers of refinement, but we also need manly men and womanly 
women. 

There is no royal road to learning and we can only help our pupils over 
the boulders and steep places to the summit of the foothills, whence they will 
see still higher table lands and mountain peaks, and great areas of virgin 
soil awaiting the seeker after truth. 

We can give them much; much they will have to get for themselves; and 
much will have to come from another source. We plant, Apollos waters, but 
God giveth the increase. 


S. Doc. 645, 60-2——7 
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READING IN PRIMARY GRADES. 
By Mrs. BLancuE Barnes, Olathe, Kans. 


The first essential of any substantial structure, whether it be a building, 
a government, a character, or an education, is a firm foundation. 

Our martyred President Lincoln, whose principles regarding the direction 
of affairs of state have proved sound after the test of time, recommended for 
municipal affairs: ‘In essentials, unity; in nonessentials, liberty; in all 
things, charity.” 'These words it might be well for instructors of deaf children 
to bear in mind as we earnestly seek to “ prove all things and hold fast to that 
which is good.” 

The foundation of the child’s education is laid, necessarily, in the primary 
grades, and as he comes to us, in most cases, with no vocabulary whatever, 
the first month of his school work, so far as language is concerned, are spent 
in learning words and their construction in forming simple sentences. This 
is as it should be; for it gives him something with which to build, and too 
much emphasis could hardly be placed upon the importance of drill in sen- 
tence building by means of the five-slate system, the sequence method, and 
so forth. 

The time-honored ‘‘three R’s” furnish a safe and substantial beginning 
for all educational work, and it is the first of these R’s—reading—which I 
think is being seriously neglected, and, in fact, in some cases crowded out of 
the program entirely. The primary teacher who confines her language work 
to the sentence drill and teaching new words—however well selected and suited 
to the pupil’s immediate needs for self-expression these sentences and words 
may be—and omits a daily reading lesson, is losing sight of a most important 
essential. 

Some months ago a little girl in my class was writing a very crooked sentence 
on the blackboard, but she kept her face so close to the wall that the sentence 
appeared straight to her. “ Nellie,” I said, “if you will just stand back and 
take a look at your work you will see how crooked it is.” And is it not time for 
us to stand back and take a broader view of the work we have done, or failed 
to do, in this important matter of reading? There are some other discussions; 
for instance, the pure oral versus other methods, which have been overworked 
and are entitled to a well-earned rest. 

The arranging of an outline course of study, to cover a period of ten years, 
by a committee selected at the Morganton meeting of the convention was a step 
in the right direction, and while special difficulties confront us in teaching deaf 
children, the best course of study for one school can scarcely be altogether dif- 
ferent from the best for another; and while no two classes are exactly alike, 
still there must be some uniformity in our work, and circumstances will indicate 
when it is wise to diverge from the outline. 

The committee just referred to in its report correctly classifies grammar and 


reading separately. Grammar, in the primary grades, consists of the simplest - 


sentence constuction in various forms. In connection with language work in 
primary grades the plan of the Ohio course of instruction which advises “no 
original work unaided ” during the first four years, is to be highly commended. 
While it is possible for some pupils to do very creditable original work in 
language after two years of instruction, there is less necessity for their put- 
ting in their time in that way than many teachers seem to think. The habit 
of requiring original news items written daily by pupils is considered of im- 
portance by many instructors, while if the pupil should spend the same amount 
of time reading news items written by the teacher, or some one else having a 
better vocabulary and a wider knowledge, he would be learning a great deal 
more. 

The committee correctly advises the use of Miss Fuller’s Illustrated Primer 
and Miss Sweet’s First Lessons in English for the first year in reading. Miss 
Sweet’s undoubtedly are the best graded readers available for beginners. The 
committee furnishes also a comprehensive “ graded list of works for study and 
reading,” beginning with the third year and continuing throughout the course. 
The outline is, on the whole, a hard one for deaf children, but will serve as 
an excellent guide for teachers. 

Readers should be placed in the hands of our pupils and not serve merely as 
a language guide for the teacher. It is difficult to plan in detail any one best 
way to teach deaf children to read. When we have learned to read, and find 
in books one of our greatest pleasures, it is difficult to remember the time when 
we could not read. But a visit to the public schools helps to refresh the 
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memory, and it is not without a certain feeling of negative satisfaction that we 
find that teaching reading to hearing children is not mere child’s play. A 
number of the hearing pupils in the lower grades stumble frequently as they 
read. Nor do they have a clear understanding of all the words and phrases 
which they read. This spring, in a third-year class, I heard a boy read a story 
containing the phrase “on the contrary.” That he had no conception of its 
meaning was evident from the way in which he read it. The teacher explained 
the meaning of the phrase, but doubtless the boy will hear it many times before 
he uses it as his own. And how is it to become his own? In the same way that 
all learning is acquired—by repetition and assimilation. 

The language of the hearing child keeps pace with his intellectual develop- 
ment, but not so with the deaf child. With him the acquisition of language 
must be artificial, since to acquire it through the sense of hearing is impossible. 
And he will not acquire it through association with his playmates, for they are 
similarly lacking; nor is there any way but a knowledge and an understanding 
of reading whereby he can broaden his horizon. 

And he can not, and will not, learn to read unaided, any more than the hear- 
ing child would educate himself, after learning to read, if furnished with a 
dictionary and a set of text-books. The reason for this is obvious: The 
printed page does not interest him and until it does—until it conveys to him 
pleasant thoughts and pleasing pictures—he will seek other ways of entertain- 
ing himself. 

It has often been noted that the deaf child does not enjoy reading. Here 
again the reason is self-evident. He does not enjoy it because he does not 
understand it. If asked if he could read a certain page, he would, if able to 
express himself, doubtless give the answer of the average citizen when asked 
if he could read the gas meter: ‘ Yes; I can read it, but I don’t understand it!” 

The teacher’s mission then is, clearly, to teach him to understand what the 
reader says, and he will at once become interested. The child must, however, 
have a clear conception of the meaning of a strange word or phrase before he 

an add it to his vocabulary. The meaning of a new word or phrase should 
be presented in a fresh and interesting manner, and this can often be done by 
means of words or phrases already known. For instance, in a reading lesson 
with a class of young children the word pantry occurred. All the pupils 
knew the word kitchen. I marked off a corner of the schoolroom and wrote 
kitchen on the floor. Then marked off a generous corner of the kitchen, 
indicating a place for a door, and wrote the word pantry—explaining that 
there were pies, cakes, flour, etc., kept there. The pupils received the new 
word with enthusiasm. 

There are many words, however—especially adjectives and adverbs—the 
true meaning of which is more readily grasped through the context. 

In learning new words, it is of great help to learn them in sentences, but the 
children should be taught to study the reading lesson, not for the difficult 
words, but for the thought which the words contain. 

Even with very young children it is wise to teach different forms of the 
same word. For instance, on the same day you teach the children to write 
John’s hands are dirty, teach them that John put some dirt into the box; 
and an excellent method of fixing in their minds the various places an adjective 
may be inserted is a drill using the five-slate system, placing the same adjective 
in various columns as: “Anna tore her new dress; my new book is red,” ete. 

These drills properly come under the head of grammar, but the new words 
which occur in the reading lesson should be borne in mind and frequently re- 
viewed during the language drills, and thus will become familiar. 

There have been a number of articles recently in educational papers recom- 
mending dramatization to fix the story in the child’s mind. And if dramatiza- 
tion is important as an aid in teaching hearing children to read, how much 
more important a part it should play in the successful teaching of reading to 
deaf children. I have tried this plan almost daily in my schoolroom for two 
years, and there can be no doubt of the children’s understanding of the story 
after they “play” it, nor yet any doubt as to whether they enjoy it. 

The children need considerable help and suggestion at first, but after the first 
few months they do all their own planning and executing, and the deaf child 
substitutes a book for a kitten or an eraser for a doll without suggestion as 
readily as a hearing child would, ence he grasps the idea. The story in the 
book then suggests to the child living persons and real objects, and he reads 
for his own pleasure. When this is accomplished, the primary teacher may 
feel that she has assisted materially in laying a firm foundation for the child’s 
further development in higher classes. 
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But the time in the schoolroom is too limited to give as much time to reading 
as the child needs. He should, by all means, be encouraged to read also outside 
of school, and to patronize the library. A love for books, or even attractive 
stories, is not a spontaneous growth, but is of slow development, especially with 
deaf children. Our institution papers deserve a compliment for the constant 
and concentrated effort they put forth in placing in the hands of our children 
a printed sheet which is full of interest to them, and framed in language which 
they can understand. 

Children in primary grades are not capable of judging of the merits of a 
book, nor of selecting one suitable in language. The selection of books for 
young children should be made by the teacher or librarian. Many pupils are 
indifferent, not realizing the importance of the matter, and they should have 
attractive books placed in their hands. 

When teaching primary pupils, it has been my custom to select from the 
library books which would interest them, and to change each pupil’s book every 
two weeks. When through with the book, the child was asked: “What did you 
read?” and such answer as, “I read about some bees and behives;” “I read 
about Shetland ponies, and they come from Scotland,” were considered suffii- 
cient. 

As a rule, we require too much of deaf children in the way of reproduction. 
The hearing child, under similar circumstances, would doubtless answer when 
questioned about a long story: “ Oh, I read about a fairy!’ And how many of 
us would enjoy reviewing every book or story that we read? 

The main point is to see that the children understand and enjoy what they 
read, and it will stimulate and develop their minds on the same principle that 
the bread which we eat and forget having eaten goes just as surely to nourish 
our bodies as that which we remember having eaten. 

The library should be, if possible, a sunny, attractive room, with a well 
chosen and simply classified list of books, suitable for all grades. 

The Illinois school has taken the lead in specializing library work, and has 
a reading teacher who gives her time to that alone. Something of the plan is 
told in an article on “Systemized Reading in the Illinois School,” by Miss 
Tanner (Annals, vol. liii, No. 3), and it is to be hoped that other schools will 
follow this plan, and enlarge upon it, until reading in our schools occupies the 
important place it deserves, and must have before our pupils can acquire a 
familiar knowledge of the figurative and idiomatic words and phrases so 
prevalent in our language. 


As the lunch hour had arrived, it was suggested that the discussion 
of the papers be postponed until the afternoon. 

Professor Hatu. I do not intend to begin a discussion at this time, 
but I think we ought at least to express our appreciaton of these 
three valuable papers to which we have listened. 

And to those superintendents and teachers who have spoken of 
being much troubled with so-called “ deafmutisms” in the language 
of their pupils, I would say that, judging from my own experience, if 
they will give live language to their children, as is so well advocated 
in Mr. Forrester’s excellent paper, they will surely find the number 
of such “ deafmutisms ” very much decreased. 


Acting President Goodwin named as the committee on nominations 
of chairmen of the various sections, Doctor Argo, Mr. Driggs, Pro- 
fessor Hall, Mr. W. L. Walker, and Miss Florence Wilcoxson. 

The convention then took a recess till 1.45 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The meeting was called to order by Acting President Goodwin 
at 1.45 p.m. The secretary read the following message from Presi- 
dent Gallaudet. 

BRANFORD, Conn., July 6, 1908. 
Mr. E. McK. Goopwin : 


Telegram most highly appreciated. Kindest greeting zs to all. Stronger daily. 
E. M. GALLAUDET, 
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The acting president then turned over the gavel to Mr. Warren 
Robinson, chairman of the industrial section. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION, 


Chairman Rorrnson. Ladies and gentlemen, we shall now proceed 
with the industrial section. The only thing I regret is that I can not 
talk to you myself, but it would be difficult to make myself heard. 
oo asked Superintendent E. W. Walker to read my opening 
address. 


OPENING ADDRESS OF CHAIRMAN ROBINSON. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OF THE EIGHTEENTH MEETING OF THE CONVENTION: In 
no department of our work can it be said that there has been greater interest 
centered, or more progressive ideas waiting for application, than in the industrial. 
The schools are trying to meet every demand and to adapt themselves to changing 
conditions and circumstances, which of itself means a great deal. To do this 
in the proper manner it is well to fix on certain lines of policy that will facili- 
tate the execution of the smaller details; With this object in view the pres- 
ent program has largely been arranged. Former programs concerned them- 
selves almost exclusively with instruction in various lines of work. There is 
hardly a subject in the whole range of industial activity covered by our schools 
that has not either been discussed or touched upon in the published proceedings 
of former meetings of the industrial section, for the time at the meetings has 
usually been too limited to bring them all forward. Only what can actually 
be handled is attempted this time. 

While a display of the work of the industrial and domestic arts departments 
of our schools would no doubt have added to the interest of this meeting, past 
experience of the chairman had convinced him that it was too late, not to 
mention other drawbacks. A year in advance instead of a few months is none 
too early to begin preparations for such an exhibit. 

One thing to be very much regretted at practically all our sessions is the 
absence of so many industrial and domestic science instructors. No doubt the 
great distance to meetings and the expense involved as compared to their 
salaries have much to do with this nonattendance, but there may be other 
eauses. As for compensation, there will be opportunity to look further into 
the matter before final adjournment. 

A consideration of the age at which deaf children enter school, the time 
they remain, and a careful survey of the field of industrial education, makes 
it well worth while to call your attention to and emphasize the importance of 
thorough general industrial training. 

Many do not realize that to this training is due, more than to anything else, 
the success or failure of our deaf boys and girls when they leave school. 

Specialization, except to a very limited extent, is entirely out of place in 
elementary schools. That these remarks may not be misunderstood, liberty is 
taken to quote a short editorial in the April number of the American Industrial 
Journal, which is as follows: 

“Those who speak of the industrial training for pupils being more or less 
a failure because many do not follow up in life the trade they learned at 
school, are making the mistake of their lives. The main object of their train- 
ing at school is to teach them how to do various things rather than to teach 
any special line, and it is one of the greatest blessings of their whole life. 
Whether they succeed or not at any particular trade to which they may have 
given a little extra time, they really owe their success to their general industrial 
training at school, for the simple reason that all thorough general training 
makes the acquirement of any specialty a comparatively easy matter.” 

Machinery is more extensively used in all departments than formerly, which 
is a wise step forward. The deaf must be kept educated up to the mechanical 
idea if they are to keep abreast of the times and hold their own, for machinery 
is everywhere supplanting tools, and factories handicrafts. Still it is well to 
bear in mind that there is as much danger in overdoing with tools and ma- 
chinery as underdoing. Where there is a surfeit of either, neither ability, 
skill, nor ingenuity will be developed. The great point is the mastery of every- 
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thing that pertains to the work in hand, and that will never be accomplished 
without the proper exercise of every available resource of mind and hand. 

In answer to a communication concerning industrial conditions of the deaf 
in the Philippines, where Miss Delia Delight Rice was sent more than a year 
ago by the United States Government to supervise their education, Miss Rice 
writes that the year just closed has been one of preliminaries and that a report 
at this juncture would be premature and inopportune. She states, however, 
that the plan indorsed by the governor of the islands for the coming year is: 
20 pesos ($10 gold) per child, for board, ete., and that the number to be 
instructed is not to exceed 20. Arrangements are being made to rent a suitable 
building in which they will be taught by Miss Rice and a native assistant. 

And now in conclusion, having been honored with the chairmanship of the 
industrial section since its inception thirteen years ago, allow me to speak of 
seven ambitions I have in connection with this side of our work, each of which 
I yet hope to see realized. They are: 

1. A suitable industrial and agricultural library for both teachers and pupils 
in every school for the deaf. 

2. The putting into operation by the schools of employment bureaus, in order 
that present and former pupils may receive all necessary help in securing em- 
ployment. 

3. The employment of the best up-to-date teachers, regardless of expense, who 
shall possess the ability to communicate freely and intelligently with their 
pupils, a thoroughly practical knowled&e of the subject taught and a knowledge 
of how to impart it. 

4. A more thorough teaching of the nomenclature and language of the 
trades, not by literary instructors but by the industrial and domestic science 
teachers themselves. Such things are simple and practical and should be 
taught and learned right on the spot where they are needed and used. ‘To out- 
siders they are only incidental. 

5. The addition to every school whenever possible of an agricultural depart- 
ment, thus making the object for which it really exists complete in four de- 
partments, the literary, the domestic arts, the industrial, and agricultural. 
Neither nature study nor school-room gardens will fil! the bill. The time has 
at last arrived when the demand in this direction will not be satisfied with any- 
thing short of the real thing. ; 

6. The holding of an international exhibit of the industrial work of the 
schools for the deaf throughout the world at the next meeting of this conven- 
tion. There is nothing impracticable about this plan. Time and distance are 
now almost annihilated, and the schools of the world are more closely in touch 
than ever before. There is ample time to get the exhibits together. Just think 
what an inspiration that would be to do the best work! What an impetus 
it would give to the cause! 

7. And, last but not least, the permanent establishment in this field of a pub- 
lication that would be a powerful and effective means toward advancing the 
interests of the industrial departments of our schools and of the deaf them- 
selves. 

A small one, The American Industrial Journal, is already here, and, in spite 
of the brief period it has been published, there are unmistakable signs that its 
influence is being felt. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. E. W. Watrxer. The wholesome and whole-souled zeal with 
which Mr. Robinson has devoted himself to the industrial side of 
this work seems to me to be thoroughly commendable, and especially 
so when it is remembered that Mr. Robinson is himself not an indus- 
trial teacher, but is actively engaged in the literary work of the 
school. 

Mr. Wuirr. I wish to express my appreciation of the chairman’s 
remarks, and if it is not out of place at this time, I should like to 
introduce a resolution which will place this convention on record as 
favoring one of the seven ambitions that the chairman has had in 
mind, and that is in regard to instruction in agricultural work in our 
schools, 
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Whereas, the profession of agriculture is becoming more and more a science 
which needs special training, and inasmuch as it is of fundamental importance 
to the welfare of this nation; and 

Whereas, it is apparent that the profession of agriculture with its kindred 
occupations is one of the very best callings for the deaf: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that agricultural instruction 
should be added wherever possible to the curriculum now provided in the 
schools for the deaf, and every effort be made to impart to pupils a practical 
knowledge of rural occupations. 


The resolution was seconded and adopted. 
Doctor Arco. I have a resolution which I should like to offer. 


Whereas, the American Industrial Journal, published in the interests of the 
industrial departments of the schools of the deaf and the deaf themselves, is 
filling a need in that field; and 

Whereas, its value as a source of help to the industrial instructors and deaf 
workmen has been demonstrated, and therefore deserves recognition; and 

Whereas, the Journal has been edited and published by the chairman of the 
industrial section of the convention without any thought of personal profit or 
gain, but in the interests of better work and higher ideals, 

Resolved, That the convention express its appreciation of the zeal and efforts 
of its editor, Mr. Warren Robinson, to provide a high class journal to represent 
this phase of the work; 

Resolved, That each state school should have at least one paid copy of the 
Industrial Journal for the use of its pupils; and further 

Resolved, That the convention hereby go on record with its moral support 
to the American Industrial Journal, recognize it as the official organ of this 
section of the convention, and express the hope that the editor will receive 
sufficient financial encouragement to warrant him in continuing its publication. 


The resolution was adopted by a rising vote. 


A MATTER OF TIME AND BRAINS. 
By Dr. W. K. Arco, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


While the title assigned by the chairman of the industrial section is “A 
matter of time and brains,” the subject which he wished discussed was the 
proper distribution of the pupil’s time between the literary and industrial 
departments, and it is that point which I wish to emphasize in what I have 
to say. 

My first thought in reading the title was whether it should not have been 
“A matter of brains and time,” since without the first of these upon the part 
of both teacher and pupil the second would be of little moment. Almost thirty 
years of observation and experience have convinced me that no class of instruct- 
ors have greater need of a superabundance of gray matter than those engaged 
in teaching the deaf, and if we would improve our schools and solve correctly 
the various problems now before us we must first of all secure a brainy 
teaching force, men and women who have had opportunities and have made the 
most of them. Beautiful grounds, handsome buildings, and perfect equipment 
are all desirable and do undoubtedly tend to greater results, but after all the 
first element in successful work in any school is an educated, conscientious 
corps of instructors trained to look beneath the surface and to think. The 
standard for teachers of the deaf should be very high from every point of view. 
There should be no place for the young woman who takes up the work as an 
easy way to earn a little extra money or for the young man who uses it asa 
stepping stone to something he considers better. It is true that the inducements 
to enter the profession have not hitherto been very great, particularly for men, 
but it is also true that we are in the dawn of a better day when all teaching 
is to receive its true appreciation. The public is awakening to the tremendous 
responsibilities involved, and it will not be very long until the teacher will 
find the importance of his work recognized by compensation more nearly com- 
mensurate with the services rendered. 

On the part of the pupil, too, there must be something to build on, of course, 
though I have come to believe that a considerable lack of brains may be more 
than made up by other qualifications easily within the reach of the pupil of 
very ordinary mental capacity. 
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The winner of the general prize given for the most helpful pupil for the last 
two years has been a boy of very moderate attainments in school and out, and 
two of our Denver boys who are doing very well were advised to remain at 
home some years ago as unable to make further progress in school, being still 
below the fourth grade after eight or nine years in school. 

But to get to the real point of the paper, viz, what proportion of the pupil’s 
time should be devoted to the literary work and what proportion to industrial 
training or the acquiring of some particular trade. Probably a very: correct 
answer would be that the whole matter must be determined with reference to 
the individual and that no hard and fast rule can be or should be adopted for 
all deaf children, male or female; but such an answer would certainly be very 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. While the individuality of the pupil must 
ever be of the greatest importance in planning for his education and training, 
it would be manifestly impossible to provide as many working schedules as 
there are individuals and there must be some broad general division of the 
workday life of the student that would meet the requirements of the greatest 
number, without any great loss to the few who might profit more from a 
different course. It is this common ground and these general divisions that 
we would try to agree upon. 

Having two boys of my own to educate, I have been extremely anxious to 
know what course to pursue with them, and to that end I have tried to find out 
what class of men and women average the highest in their enjoyment of life, 
as the heads of families, and as citizens, and in all walks of life. I am forced 
to the conclusion that other things being equal, the college-trained man has 
decidedly the advantage, and therefore it has been my desire, if possbile, to have 
the boys take a full college course before entering their life work, on the ground 
that the additional experience and the broader horizon gained thereby will more 
than compensate for the three or four years of extra time and expense. The 
essentials of life are food, clothing, and shelter and it is wise to train the pupil 
so he may provide himself with these essentials. If he has no capacity beyond 
these then the education that enables him to secure them is a success, but the 
life that is narrowed to these alone is not the life that you and I would select 
for our own. Knowledge is not always power in the sense that it secures for 
its possessor the greater share of worldly goods, but it certainly multiplies, 
enlarges, and expands his capacity to enjoy. 


I have a friend who is a teacher in a first-class college. His preparation ~ 


consisted of a high school course, four years at one of our best universities, 
seven years as assistant professor in his present college, and one year at Har- 
vard doing special work. His salary at present is $1,600. Another friend, for 
three years a pupil in my class at Sunday school, is chauffeur in one of the 
wealthy families of my town. His preparation consisted of a common school 
course, two years in high school, and two years’ training in an automobile re- 
pair shop where he was drawing wages from the time he started to work. His 
salary is $1,800 per year with all his clothing furnished and board if he wants 
it. If the capacity to earn money be the measure of success, then my friend 
the chauffeur has decidedly the advantage; but if broader visions, higher 
aspirations, nobler conceptions of life’s duties and privileges have any value, 
then my friend the professor is infinitely the better off. The one knows his 
ear, is quick and resourceful in tight places, is faithful in the performance of 
his duties, eats and sleeps and draws his pay. Life has much of pleasure in 
it for him in the society of his friends, and a slight knowledge of music has 
been a source of real enjoyment. But the horizon of the other is practically 
unbounded. Books are his companions, the people of all ages and climes are 
his friends and acquaintances. Art, science and literature, poetry, painting, 
music, all contribute daily and hourly to his enjoyment of life. For him the 
sky is bluer, the grass greener, the flowers more beautiful because he has 
learned to know them through these years of study. In him the spiritual side 
of life has been expanding and growing until it dominates the physical com- 
pletely and the latter is what it should be, simply the complement of the other. 
Is there any question as to which life is preferable, though in both instances 
the cup may be full to the brim and running over? Is it not after all the size 
of the cup or the length of the rope? 

In the education of the deaf child we must acknowledge the handicap. Had 
the good Lord been able to make a man who could get along exactly as well 
with four senses as with five he doubtless would never have endowed us with 
five. We must, perhaps, in some cases content ourselves with very meager 
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results, but shall we on that account deliberately lower our standard because 
some or even many fall below it? Shall we acknowledge defeat before we make 
the effort and shall we content ourselves with bare bones because it is difficult 
to round them out with flesh and blood and life? You and I know many deaf 
people whom we are glad to number among our friends. Think them over and 
you will find that those whose lives are brightest and happiest and most useful 
are those who are possessed of the largest amount of general information; who 
have a good command of language, enabling them to enjoy books and current 
literature of all sorts, as well as the association of their friends and neighbors. 

Any proper division of time would give to the average pupil during his school 
life an opportunity for the broadest mental development of which he is capable, 
equipping him with the ability to gather for himself information from all 
sources, and power to assimilate and make ues of it, with habits of industry, 
accuracy, thoroughness, honesty, and truth, and with a trade, if possible, or 
some means of meeting the necessities of life. The broad general education 
should come first because it is the foundation upon which depends the strength 
and usefulness of the superstructure. 

The hearing child, at school in a way every moment of his waking life, 
spends from twenty-two and one-half to twenty-five hours a week, including 
recesses in the schoolroom, and certainly the deaf child who has so little 
chance to learn outside the schoolroom, should not have less time at the hands 
of the teacher. This should not include the time spent in sloyd, manual train- 
ing, and gymnasium, all of which should be provided for in the time left over 
from school hours. The time in shops should be determined by the age and 
advancement of the pupil, but in no case should the total in school and shops 
amount to more than from forty to forty-two hours per week. Add to this the 
regular evening study hour of from one to one and a half hours and you have 
about forty-eight hours, or eight hours a day, steady work, besides the time 
devoted to chores, which in most schools is an item to be considered. There 
should always be provision for at least a straight hour and a half out of doors, 
giving time for a complete game, ball, or whatever sport the pupils may engage 
in. Playtime broken into little pieces is, to my mind, a little better than no 
playtime at all. 

Unfortunately most of our schools for the deaf are so hampered in various 
ways, for want of funds, for want of schoolrooms, etc., that we, who have the 
assigning of hours, can not arrange them as our best judgment dictates. Where 
the school is large, how to utilize the time of the foreman of the shops must 
be considered, and even where the school is small, the difficulty of classification 
complicates the situation. 

The only school I know that can make such a division of the time as I would 
like is Mount Airy, where the pupils are divided into three departments entirely 
separate and distinct from each other, and as independent as if they were sep- 
arate schools. Here the primary pupils are under instruction from 8.15 to 
12.30 six days per week and two hours on Sunday—a total of twenty-five and 
one-half hours, including recesses. The afternoons are spent in play. Not 
knowing the conditions it is out of place to say that a better arrangement 
might be made, but I have always wished I could have my daily programme for 
the little people read like this: Rise 6.30, breakfast 7, school 8.30 to 11.45 with 
recess, dinner 12, school 1.30 to 3, supper 5.30, retire 7 to 7.30. This would 
give long hours for sleep, plenty of opportunity for outdoors and ample time for 
such manual training and industrial work as pupils of that age need. 

The intermediate department is in school from 10 to 1 and 2 to 4 five days 
per week, which, with two hours on Sunday, and one hour evening study, makes 
thirty hours of literary work. To this add one and one-half hours of shop 
work for five days per week and you have a total of thirty-seven and one-half 
hours for the week’s work. The pupils here are from 9 to 15 years of age. To 
this I would add three hours of work on Saturday either in the shops or out of 
doors. 

In the advanced department the school hours are from 7.45 to 1 daily, except 
Saturday, with one and one-fourth hours for evening study, thirty-two and one- 
half hours of literary work, which, added to fourteen and one-half hours of 
shop work from 2 to 4.80 on school days and four hours on Saturday, gives a 
total of forty-six and one-half hours per week. The pupils of this department 
are more or less mature and can stand good, stiff work, but, in my opinion, school 
hours from 7.45 to 12.40 with shop work from 1.30 to 4 would be better, all 
things considered. 
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AN EXAMINATION INTO THE AOTUAL DIVISION OF THE PUPILS’ TIME 
IN THE WISOONSIN SCHOOL. 


By Mr. Warren RosBiInson, Delavan, Wis. 


Actual division of pupils’ time in the Wisconsin school. 


[Note that only two pupils are used for each class, a boy and a girl, the selection being 


made practically at random. 
which is done by the girls. 


[Hours per week.] 








Grade 10, Gal- 


























Grade 10, grad- 








The only omission of any importance is the dishwashing, 
That was an oversight made when the statistics were taken. ] 





































































































a wnat uating class. Grade 9. Grade 8. 
Girl, Boy, Girl, Boy, Girl, Boy, Girl, Boy, 
age 20. | age 16. | age 19. | age 18. | age 19. | age 19. | age 16. | age 19. 
NES i Wout vudeenicasecdieeeetn 22.91 | 22.91] 17.91 | 17.91] 21.66] 21.66] 17.91 17.91 
I ion cocvincneseasaddcee’ 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
og ee rn ee 6. 25 8.25 6. 25 8.25 6.25 8.25 6. 25 8.25 
ERE ES 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Literary department........... 31.16 | 33.16 | 26.16 26. 16 
a ciel kawenl RAE as cae 2.00 3.00 
Pn i ha cintehebuvaderacen ened Wee [vines cue 2.00 2.00 
Cabinetmaking and carpentry........|......-- SRD Wreresncs) S00 hiscseccel AD UD Wecdecied 
NR 5 vseTescenebadseweteccaccstsl EVO ivavantl 00 lxwnceacal BOR nascascal ecacves 
P< ccucckdanacoeioskatinsespiadbesenensel, SCT prende dad led cnseuls ovessssleoeesasehisspcanels ss 
Sewing 3.00 |. 
SEIN on cd ccewsatldeinciceotedsied 1.00 
Millinery 4.00 
Institutional work, chores, etc. . - 50 |. 
I cnc cceueinactadesiapivadescccdabasciccieessceadl RAD Wscsonss| GO Litscancs 
Industrial department........... 17. 00° 13. 50 
CMMs csoosiisccceeecd inca 1BO odes 1. 50 Be ves52e 
SAMO cktindecinsnsecsebancc¥ebieuaaned BOD je deeises|. BOSilesansecel BOB bscnascen 2.08 
eos yt k  Goticne ences cae 63.00.} 63.00 | 63.00 63.00 | 63.00 
Grade 7. Grade 6. Grade 5 (oral). — 
Girl, | Boy, | Girl, | Boy, | Girl, | Boy, | Girl, | Boy, 
age 16. | age 20. | age 15. | age 15. | age 13. | age 15. | age 18. | age 17. 
NBN W575. 5 ca ont- abo 17.91] 17.91} 17.91] 17.91] 22.91] 22.91] 17.91] 17.91 
Sunday school. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00} 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Daily study. .... 6. 25 8.25 6.25 8. 25 3.75 5.00 6. 25 5.00 
Sunday study 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Literary department........... | 26. 16 | 28.16] 26.16} 28.16) 28.66] 29.91 | 26.16 24. 91 
ON a ieee iia aiiihsicaeh uttvhitean 3.00 | Ww is : 
Ironing 2. 
Printing 
Sewing 
Cooking 
Institutional work, chores, ete 
ES Ac cicuccvstvcsbcdccacleseckccal: ‘SOOM besides 
SHOGMAKING «2... receccccccccscccselssccessclascetecsleccecees 
Industrial department......... 9.50} 21.50 7. 50 
IG... cdi csddsiaindctned Lisa. ed 50 
MND Copan cacdnndcaveuscer leases Oe int 
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Actual division of pupils’ time in the Wisconsin school—Continued. 





Grade 4. Grade 3. Grade 2. Grade 1. 





Girl, | Boy, | Girl, | Boy, | Girl, | Boy, | Girl, | Boy, 
age 18. | age 13. | age 11. | age 14. | age 13. | | sge9. | age 9. | age7. 
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I nis Cina cruntacpesaaseeas 21.66 | 23.75 | 28.75 | 22.91 23.75 | 23.75 | 23.75 23.75 
Sunday school | 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 | 1.00 
Daily study. . 6. 25 5.00 2. 50 5. 00 2. 50 |. | 
Sunday study. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1. 

Literary department.........-- | 29.91 | 30.75] 33.25 
PR is chan wusnienescsssccee : 
Sewing 





Institutional wor chores, ete. a . 50 | 
re rer Sl miner 

















Industrial department. ........ | 6501 1416] 650| 228 
Calisthenics....... KGdkSansdevesaakeds l- 2:00 ...c3| B80 
Oe ae Baasoe ys el eS 
MEE eoaretccdaiotwcedeeatscuccsed | 63.00 | 70.00 | 70.00 








DISCUSSION. 


Mr. E. W. Water. I am not going to make a speech, but I do wish 
to indicate my appreciation of Mr. Robinson, who is wor king in good 
faith to solve some of these problems concerning which Doctor Argo 
has just spoken. 

Mr. Robinson has taken the trouble to find out just what each child 
in our school is doing, what amount of time is spent in each line of 
work. He has tabulated here typical cases taken from various classes 
in our school, so that we can tell just how much time is devoted to 
school, to study, to work, and to play. These tabulations have only 
just been put into my hands, and the final conclusions have not yet 
been wrought out. As Mr. Robinson worked along these lines the 
idea grew in his mind, and he has discovered that there is much more 
to be done than he at first supposed. He asked me to speak of it in 
the hope that it would suggest that something of a similar nature 
might be done in-other schools, hoping that ultimately the general 
results might be tabulated. 

Now, with regard to Doctor Argo’s suggestions, I agree with him 
thoroughly that “I would cer tainly not lessen the playtime of the child. 
I have no doubt that our small children have more time than they 
need in school. But I have no sympathy with the idea that none of 
the institutional work should be done by the children. The institu- 
tion is, for the time being, their home as well as their school, and 
every good home requires of the boys and girls their own homelike 
duties. The institution must, therefore, to that extent require the 
performance of such duties. 

Doctor Arco»I did not mean that they should not help out, but 
that the girls should have about five minutes at least after breakfast 
to wash their hands before going to school and five minutes or so to 
themselves before going to school in the afternoon. I simply mean 
that our girls ought to have some little time to themselves at different 
periods during the day. 

Mr. E. W. Warxer. I do not object to Doctor Argo’s interpretation. 
It is a question just how much work should be required, but it cer- 
tainly should never be so much as to take away practically all the 
children’s time out of school. 
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In some institutions a difficulty arises in getting the young people 
to realize that they owe something to the institution and that they 
owe it to themselves, as does every child born into the home. We 
do not have that difficulty in Wisconsin, but it seems that in some 
places it is a serious matter. 

For illustrations as to how our children spend their time, I refer 
you to Mr. Robinson’s data on the subject. Such tabulations will 
serve to show some of the weak spots in the arrangement of certain 
children’s work, and often these defects can be easily remedied. This 
shows that it is worth while to reduce to paper these facts which 
enable us to see as a whole the work done by each child. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that most industrial departments have suf- 
fered for the reason that they are not in the charge of trained edu- 
cated men. I have not been able to find industrial instructors of suf- 
ficient education and culture. If the carpenter is an uneducated man, 
and has nothing of the teacher about him, it is not good for the 
average boy to be under him, even though he is a first-class workman. 
The same is true of the shoemaker, the farmer, the printer. We 
should have men who can teach our boys these trades. A man with 
indifferent qualifications is not the man for the place. 

I have for years been looking forward to the time when I could 
have a better staff of instructors in the industrial department. And 
I am glad to report a little progress. I looked for a year for a wood- 
workman, a capable educated man. About the middle of June I went 
over to the Williamson Training School in Pennsylvania to see if I 
could find a young man to take charge of my woodworking. And I 
succeeded in getting a young college man who knows his trade and 
is well prepared to teach it. He will be my primary handicraft 


teacher as well. We do not call it sloyd, because it is not sloyd. It’ 


embraces everything from the most primary work to advanced train- 
ing in woodwork. 

I went to Drexel to get a young woman to teach domestic science. 

I think our industrial departments have all suffered because we 
have not had teachers of higher standing. Laying aside sentiment, we 
want to lay stress on the dignity and respectability of honorable labor, 
and if the boys and girls see you put in charge of the industrial work 
persons of very ordinary ability, culture, or appearance, it does not 
dignify the work. I hope to see the industrial teachers treated a little 
more like the regular corps. We usually require more hours of them. 
We do not look upon the industrial teachers with quite the respect 
nor regard their work as of quite the dignity that we do the other 
teachers and their work. I confess that I try to do it, but we should 
strive to secure educated, cultured men and women in our industrial 
departments, and then use these departments as much for their edu- 
cational value to the child as possible. 


A DOMESTIO SCIENCE COURSE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF, 


By Miss ExizasetH MaAvucHaNn, Ogden, Utah. 


In times past domestic science has received comparatively little attention. 
It is good to note, however, that it is steadily coming to the front. We hope 
that it will, in the near future, occupy the place it should in the school cur- 
riculum, a place abreast with the schoolroom work. You will all agree to this, 
I think, when you consider that this is the one manual course open to the 
girls, whereas the boys have at least five or six from which to select their 
chosen vocation. 
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The course should be just as thorough and ought to engage just as com- 
petent and consciencious teachers as any course in the school. In small 
schools the work might be done satisfactorily by one teacher, but too often 
she is given the responsibility of the entire course, whereas to obtain the best 
results it would be necessary to have several. We all know that where more 
than one class are working together, each doing a different grade of work, it 
is impossible for one teacher to give each class the attention necessary. Not 
only this, but every member of every class is entitled to a certain amount of 
individual instruction, especially in the sewing department. 

Why should we have a domestic science course in schools for the deaf? In 
the first place it is of inestimable value to the girl herself. Almost invariably, 
housework must be done by every girl at some time in her life. If she knows 
how to do it well, her work becomes a pleasure instead of the drudgery it is 
tu some people. So in this, as in all other work, when we learn to do it well 
we learn to love it, and certainly get better results for our efforts. 

I have asked my girls of what use their training is to them. They have 
said, among other things, that they have learned many things of which they 
had known nothing. They have learned to do with pleasure many things 
which to them had been very distasteful. Their vocabulary is enlarged as 
they get many words which they would probably never see or use in their 
other work. Their minds and reasoning faculties are strengthened, not only for 
this work but for all other branches as well. When they are given a reason for 
doing a thing a certain way here or adding a certain thing there, they will 
question in a similar way about other work. This, then, is a means of culti- 
vating deeper thought along all lines of study. 

Perhaps one would consider this training of most value to the deaf girl as 
a wage producer. One who is well trained in domestic science and art can 
always demand good wages in a home or a dressmaking shop. Several of our 
girls, after having completed this course, have found employment in shops or 
have made money by taking sewing into the home. 

The girl becomes a source of joy and comfort to her parents. She shares 
the responsibility of the home. Her mother trusts her with important duties 
when she sees her do the work with intelligence and self-confidence. She does 
her work cheerfully, and thus makes the home happier. She knows how to 
economize and save much expense in the home. She can suggest suitable fur- 
nishings for the house, styles in dress, combinations in foods, and in a great 
many other ways be helpful in the home. She knows the value of household 
articles and is, therefore, painstaking and careful in her work not to destroy 
nor mar the furnishings. 

A girl of this sort is the one who is missed at home. When the time comes 
for her to return to school her mother is not glnd to see her go. Such a girl is 
a credit to the institution she leaves and is of value to the community in which 
she lives. Her influence is felt for good. By her example and through her 
efforts much good is done in the world. 

Opinions differ as to the age and grade in which to begin this work. The 
superintendent and teacher must necessarily use their judgment in the matter 
as courses and methods differ in different institutions. Then, too, the capabil- 
ities of the child must be considered and the classification of pupils made with 
eare. Some girls might be more able to begin the work at 10 years than others 
at 20. ; 

Sewing is required of all girls in our institution. The beginners, of course, 
are given only short lessons several times a week. They show bv their eager- 
ness to come to the class that they are interested in their work, aud wilezve 
there is interest there is benefit. When children have returned home after the 
first year at school their mothers have told me how much less care they were, 
as they had something with which to occupy mind and body. All this tends 
to develop the child. 

We have found it practicable to begin some of our fifth-grade pupils in cook- 
ing. At that time they are supposed to help some with the cooking at home. 
This gives us a good reason for starting them in the work at this time. 

What shall we teach in this course and how shall we teach it? It is our aim 
to give the girl enough in this course to fit or prepare her for life. By that 
we mean to care for herself and others, to make for herself and others a com- 
fortable and happy home, and to provide for herself and others if necessary. 
She should be able to purchase wisely, to select suitable materials for clothing, 
and the most nutritive and substantial foods, etc. We aim to give it to them 
in the simplest and most comprehensive way possible. The question has been 
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asked, “ Should the industrial work be taught, as in the schoolroom, by working 
from the simplest to the more difficult, or should the pupil be shown how and 
allowed to do it over and over until she learns it?” 

I say most assuredly the first method is the more satisfactory. It gives the 
child more general development. Whenever possible, begin with the simplest 
and give reasons for making it more complex. For instance, in the teaching 
of batters, begin with flour and water. Add a few other ingredients and we 
have hot cakes. Add something else and we have gems or muffins, and so on, 
giving reasons for changing quantities of materials and adding others until 
we have rich cakes and puddings. Let us finish one subject before beginning 
another. 

This method is nicely worked out in the sewing department also. I notice, 
however, that in some schools they still cling to that old way of teaching the 
children by having them make a small sample illustrating each stitch. This 
to my mind is very discouraging to the child. It has been my experience, after 
having tried both methods, that it is much more interesting and, therefore, 
instructive to let the child make some small article, such as bags, cushions, 
and such things as might suggest themselves to the teacher. Thus they learn 
the stitch; also its use. 

We believe that we have worked out a good course and plan of instruction. 
It is in brief as follows: 

In sewing, the first three, four, and in some cases five years are devoted to 
the names of common articles used in the sewing room, names of hems, seams, 
and hand stitches. Also how and where to use the stitches in mending and 
making such things as tea towels and napkins. They are taught to thread, 
oil, and clean the machine properly, the use of the machine extras, and to 
stitch straight hems and seams, as in institution sewing. 

Following this they make several pieces of plain underwear, half or full 
sized, as desired, then some pieces of trimmed underwear. Naturally, now, 
follows dressmaking, in which they are taught to draft patterns, cut dresses 
economically, and make neatly plain and trimmed shirt waists, skirts, and 
dresses. A good course in silk embroidery, braid work, lace making, and all 
kinds of fancy work follows dressmaking. 

In cooking, the first few weeks of every year are devoted to the canning and 
preserving of fruits. ; ¢ 

First year.—Canning fresh fruit, studying vegetables, their growth, composi- 
tion, names of different parts of plant and fruit, different steps in the prepara- 
tion for cooking, and methods of cooking. A few minutes at the beginning of 
every lesson period are taken for a brief review of the previous lesson, explain- 
ing the present one, and learning the names of the utensils used. 

Second year.—Canning and preserving fruits. Meats, the names, distinctions, 
nutritive value, and how to prepare and cook the different cuts in the most 
appetizing and digestible way. Also how to make the sauces served with the 
different kinds of meats. In this year are included fish, fowl, game, and made 
dishes. If any time remains, we study eggs, milk, butter, and cheese. 

Third year.—Preserves, marmalades, and pickles. Batters, beginning with 
flour and water and working up through hot cakes, pop overs, gems, muffins, 
plain butter and sponge cakes, fruit cakes, quick breads, and pastry. Here we 
get lessons in weights and measures and names of more utensils. 

Fourth year.—Jellies, pickles, and sauces. Cooking and serving dinners in 
courses, luncheons, preparing picnics, etc. In this year the girl gets practice as 
cook, waitress, and hostess. 

It might be interesting to some to know how we arrange our classes to avoid 
conflicts. The following is our schedule: 





Time. | Monday. | ‘Tuesday. Weanesday.| Thursday. Friday. Saturday. 


| | 
| (A) Dress- | (B) Sloyd. Mendingand| (A) Dress | (A) Dress-| (A, B, and C) 
|| making. (A) Dress- ironing. making. making. Sewing. 
2 to 3....|)(B) Art. making. (B) Art. (C) Sewing. 
(C) Sewing. (C) Sewing. | (D) Sloyd. 

(D) Sloyd. F 

(A) Art. i Sloyd. Mending and} (A) Art. (A) Sloyd. 
s {(B) Sewing. (B) Sewing. ironing. (B) Sewing. (B) Sewing. 

(RF) —- (C) Sloyd. 


4. 
6.| (A) Cooking. 


Sto4. 
3.30 to 
4.30 to 
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From this outline it can be seen that several of our different classes are 
doing work at the same time and that each class has ample time for recreation. 
This provides a frequent change in work, and I think the child takes more 
interest than if the whole afternoon were given to one subject. 

Now, if this course does for the girl what it ought, she who completes it 
will go out a first-class housekeeper, better prepared to fight the battle of life. 
She will be better able to mingle in the society of hearing people. It aids 
in the general mental, moral, and physical development of the girl. 


AN INQUIRY. 
By Mr. WarRkEN Ropinson, Delavan, Wisconsin. 


Perhaps an apology from the chairman of the industrial section is due the 
writers of the letters from which extracts have been so freely made in the 
following paper, as it must be borne in mind that practically all of them 
were written on the spur of the moment, with little attention paid to diction 
or elaboration. But in that fact lies one of their great values, since they give 
the gist of the writers’ ideas on a very important subject without waste of 
words. With this explanation the chairman does not hesitate to say that 
the profession will honor them all the more for their candid views and light they 
have thrown on this matter. 

A wave of reform is sweeping over our land, turning thousands upon 
thousands toward the country and away from the city. Millions of acres 
of new land are being taken up by settlers, and millions more reclaimed by 
the Government. Even the schools have not escaped its influence. 

No movement of recent times is so fraught with significance for us teachers. 
Few are more fit for country life than the deaf, and whenever any of them 
succeed at rural occupations, no time is lost in pointing them out as splendid 
examples. Statistics show that 4,760 deaf are engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
That is more than are following eight other leading kinds of employment put 
together. 

It is also a well-known fact that by far the larger per cent of the children 
attending schools for the deaf are from the country. Arguments like these 
furnish the chief reason why every effort should be made to keep the deaf in 
the country, where the vast majority of them belong, and thus save them from 
the fierce competition, the uncertainties of employment, and the frequent hard- 
ships of city life. Of this need the deaf themselves are pretty well convinced, 
many from actual experience. 

To accomplish the object sought, which is to encourage the deaf to go to the 
country for a livelihood, the schools will have to pay more attention to agricul- 
ture, for there is a saying that ‘‘ what you would have come out of the land you 
must first put into the schools.” ‘ 

To bring the matter properly before you, it was thought better to find out 
the present and future prospects of that branch of work in the schools than to 
devote the time to the discussion of particular subjects connected with it. 

Accordingly, the following question was addressed to the heads of 34 schools: 
‘““What has been your experience, if any, in teaching farming and kindred 
occupations at your school?” 

So many live and interesting answers, favorable and unfavorable, but by 
far more the former, were received in reply, that it is quite impossible to do 
justice to them except by giving excerpts representing about every phase of the 
situation. 

The selections have been made from first impressions, and only the name of 
the State given to-indicate the locality, where that was sufficient. 

Mystic, Conn.—We planned to have the vacation in the winter and retain the 
children at school during the summer, but parents and children would not co- 
operate with us. I believe this is the only way to obtain good results with 
farming. 

New Jersey.—The children have a little school garden where the ordinary 
vegetables are raised, in which they take a great deal of interest and which we 
may develop by and by into a regular course in farming. As yet that is as far 
as we have gone. 

Utah.—Replying to your postal card, will say that we have had for several 
years a small class of boys studying horticulture. The work these boys do 
might well be termed floriculture. Their work consists of all kinds of green- 
house occupation, such as slipping plants, planting, cutting, repotting, designing, 
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and arranging flower beds, mixing soils, irrigating, trimming trees, etc. We 
find that our boys enjoy this work very much and that they are doing well 
in this line. 

Arkansas.—F arming has never been tried to any extent at this institution be- 
cause of the unfavorable location of the school. The institute is located on a 
high hill, and underneath the surface is a bed of slate rock from 8 inches to a 
foot thick. About twenty years ago the institute owned a few acres of hand 
and tried to grow strawberries and potatoes, but this did no good and was 
abandoned, and now we only have 3 acres which we use for gardening. 

Illinois —We have not farm land enough to enter into farm pursuits as 
extensively as we otherwise might. : 

Morganton, N. C.—I beg to say that we have connected with this school actual 
farm lands, of about 125 acres, and we raise good crops. 

The largest class of our boys, in any of the industrial departments, is in 
farming and gardening sections. About twenty-five of the older intermediate boys, 
besides quite a number of the younger ones, do work in the farm department. 

We do not attempt or pretend to teach what agricultural colleges teach, but 
we do teach the practical part of farming and gardening, in the way of prep- 
aration of the land, planting, cultivating, and harvesting, together with teaching 
them something of varieties of field products. 

We do not attempt agricultural chemistry, nor the analytical part of fertiliza- 
tion. Our advanced boys, however, do learn farming from actual work and 
observation. Parents have told me when the boys go home they take a great 
many of our ideas right into their farms at home, doing better preparation of 
soil, studying the different varieties of field products, cultivating differently 
from what they had learned at home. They work on the farm two and one-half 
hours five days in the week, and about four hours on Saturday. 

The same boys have an opportunity to learn something of hog raising, caring 
for milch cows and feeding same, with an opportunity to observe something of 
the breeds. 

Eighty per cent of our boys come from the country—from smaller farms— 
hence my frequent advice to them is to go back to the farm, rather than take 
up some trade that will take them entirely from home and their surroundings. 
I have insisted that they should not be educated away from their homes, but 
educate them in their homes; that is, remain, elevate, and do better than their 
fathers have done. 

I am sure we have accomplished something in this. line. We have one class 
that studies a text-book, the Primary Agriculture, and the boys seem to take 
very much interest in that. 

If I had the means and additional facilities, I would have a professor of agri- 
culture, one who knows his business, and one who would give the boys some 
systematic, scientific instruction. 

California.—We have a large vegetable garden, containing, I should judge, 
about 4 acres. We have also two large orchards, and many lawns and flower 
beds about the grounds, on all of which certain of the pupils are engaged during 
“shop hours,” under the direction of a gardener and florist. Their work is 
altogether practical, there being no attempt made at lectures or theoretical 
instruction. 

Many of our pupils are successful farmers, some of them controlling large and 
valuable ranches, which appears to indicate that their preparation here has not 
been in vain. 

Hartford, Conn.—We have never taught farming at this school. Very few, if 
any, of our pupils would follow it. A few have gone to the school gardens in 
the same way as children from the public schools. Last year one class had 
small gardens of their own in our garden, where they raised a variety of vege- 
tables, and were greatly interested in the work. I would be glad if we could 
do more in this line. 

Louisiana.—In answer to your card, will say that we have done nothing at 
teaching farming, excepting in occasional class-room lectures to the older boys, 
hardly worth mentioning as a part of our curriculum. We have, however, a 
class of girls that receive regular practical instruction in floral culture. They 
are given two or three lessons a week, and each has a small bed of flowers of 
their own cultivation. 

We have about 15 little girls in this class. They learn the names of the 
different flowers and how to propagate from bulbs, seeds, etc., and how to pre- 
pare and take care of the soil. They also prepare individual class books, cut- 
ting out pictures of different flowers and plants from catalogues, and learn 
something about each one. 
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Iowa.—I beg to say we have been very successful as far as the limited 
number of pupils in our farm, dairy, and horticultural sections would permit. 

There is no question as to farming being one of the best, if not the best, 
vocation for the deaf to secure an independent livelihood. 

Raleigh, N. C.—In reply, I wish to state that we have a 35-acre garden and 
dairy, which have proved very useful and helpful to us in several directions. 
Classes of our colored deaf boys are required to perform labor in the dairy and 
the garden certain hours every day. We raise nearly all the vegetables we use, 
quite a good deal of the provender for the cattle, and a good part of the milk 
consumed by our school. From this you can see that the arrangement is a 
very helpful one as well as a very convenient one, not only in the way of 
economy, but also in furnishing us with fresh vegetables. 

Delavan, Wis.—I would say that it has never been the practice in this school 
to give what I would call anything like an agricultural training, for the reason 
that we have no farm in connection with the school. In the organization of 
such work there is to be met the objection that our pupils are not here during 
the three months when agricultural work is most active. Neverheless, I am 
firmly convinced that it would be a great step in the right direction of we had 
a farm and a thoroughly practical agricultural course laid out for our 
students. I hope to see the time when such a condition will exist at Delavan, 
and shall take such steps as I may to hasten the consummation of this plan. 

Montana.—As we have been in possession of our ranch less than a year, our 
farmer has only had time to get fairly started in his work of teaching the boys 
farming. We have two deaf boys who are employed constantly on the place. 
Both of them are backward mentally, and have received as much education as 
they were capable of in the schoolroom. One gets $35 a month and his living, 
£0 you see that he has become a valuable ranch hand. 

Most of our deaf boys are either in the carpenter shop or printing office, and 
it has been found advisable to use the boys from the feeble minded department 
to do the heavy, unskilled labor on the ranch. 

As our school grows, and when the demand for farming instruction arises, 
we will doubtless organize regular classes for the deaf boys. 

We have a ranch of 360 acres, and I hope to have an experiment station from 
the State Agricultural College located here some time. 

Nebraska.—I have rented 40 acres this year for agricultural and gardening 
purposes, and I believe the benefit gained in health to some of our boys will 
be inestimable. Then, as a matter of economy to the State in growing our own 
vegetables, it seems to me that that alone will more than pay for all the 
trouble and expense attached to it. As this is my first experience, you will 
understand that my ideas are only theoretical. 

Michigan.—Some years ago we thought seriously of turning this school into 
an agricultural one, and sent out circulars to the parents of the children asking 
what they thought about it. These patrons of the school were almost unani- 
mously against any such proceeding, and as the present session of the school 
includes only a small part of the farm year, we do very little in the way of 
farming. 

Malone, N. Y.—Farming has not been a taking occupation among the boys 
of this institution. So many of them come from the rural districts that it 
seems more like labor to them than a matter of training. 

Northampton, Mass.—I would be very glad indeed if it were possible for us 
to do so. We have a little hope that in connection with the agricultural school 
which is to be established in our immediate vicinity that we may be able to 
secure training for some of our boys who are especially fitted for that kind of 
work, but as the school is not yet opened we can be sure of nothing. 

Beverly, Mass.—We have school gardens. Farming was formerly carried on 
by the school. 

Tennessee.—We have little experience in that line, having no land at our 
main school that could be so used. At our colored school we work the boys on 
the premises, giving attention to the dairy and garden, from two to three hours 
per day in the early fall and spring. 

Oregon.—Regarding the teaching of farming and kindred occupations to deaf 
boys, my experience is somewhat limited, but it has convinced me that it should 
have a very important place in our work. I have become an enthusiast on the 
subject, yet I fully realize the many difficulties that beset efforts along this line. 
One of the greatest is getting competent instructors and money to pay them. 
Another is the summer vacation coming at a time when much important farm 
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work must be done. However, I believe excellent work can be done by co- 
ordinating schoolroom instruction with outside practical work, demonstrating 
important principles by simple experiments, constant efforts to show the inter- 
ested boys the practical working of a model farm, with the successes and the 
failures that mark its record, and, finally, plenty of practical work in planting 
a garden, keeping an orchard in order, handling stock, etc. 

In every school in an agricultural State, such as Oregon, there are boys who 
come from a farm and are practically certain to return to one. These should 
have as much educative farm training as it is possible to give them. When the 
weather is severe and farm work impossible, let them put in time learning to 
handle carpenter’s tools, to repair harness, and somewhat about working with 
iron (as is done at Tuskeegee and Hampton Institute). But nearly 50 per 
cent coming from the farm, it is absolutely wrong for us to try to educate them 
all away from the farm. 

Boys who formerly had absolutely no interest in the subject are now ready 
and willing to learn at every opportunity. Boys who showed a taste in this 
direction have been taught agriculture in the schoolroom; they have helped to 
prune and spray the orchard, and have seen the results; they have helped to 
plant in the spring and harvest in the fall; some were assigned small plots of 
ground and paid in full for all the early onions and radishes, #tc., they could 
raise; they have helped to put in drainage tile, and have seen the results; they 
have helped to feed and butcher pigs, have done a little of all kinds of farm 
work, much of it in addition to regular work in the shops, much of it volun- 
tary, some of it for special pay, but all of it, I am sure, beneficial in the long run. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. R. O. Jounson. There has been some talk here about the teach- 
ing of agriculture. Now I am not very much in favor of teaching 
plowing and harrowing, and drilling and the like, and what is gen- 
erally known as the common practical work in agriculture in our 
schools for the deaf. In other words, I am not in favor of running 
a farm school, nor a school farm. 

At the time we purchased grounds three years ago for our new 
school there was a very decided effort made to locate us on 160 acres, 
or even more, out in the country anywhere for the purpose of conduct- 
ing a farm; and a part of the plan proposed by those who did not 
know our needs was that all the farm products we raised beyond what 
we needed for our own consumption and use we could furnish to the 
other institutions of the State. They were to profit by our misfor- 
tune. The educational feature of this school seemed to be lost 
sight of. 

That was not my idea of a State school for the deaf. I said to the 
State legislature that I was not a farmer, never had been a farmer, 
and did not want to become a farmer now in my old age; but I also 
said that I was very much in favor of teaching agriculture, horticul- 
ture, and the like, following the laboratory method and with field 
practice. So far as plowing, haying, gathering crops, grasses, and 
grains were concerned, these things are usually done at a time when the 
pupils are not in school. Besides, pupils who live on farms already 
know something about such things, but about the selection of seeds, the 
composition and fertilization of soils, the reason for rotation of crops, 
the selection and care of trees for fruit, foliage, and lumber, grafting, 
budding, spraying, etc., they know nothing. Furthermore, parents do 
not seem with us to want their boys taught anything in the nature of 
ordinary farming. They prefer for them to come ‘back to the farm 
with a knowledge of tools and their use, to come as carpenters and 
painters and leather workers, etc. They say that they can teach them 
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ordinary farming at home, but that ability to use tools, and along 
the lines indicated, will be of great benefit to them on the farm; and 
that is what they insist upon. And I shall respect the wishes of 
parents so far as possible. 

We have in our new location 80 acres with 22 buildings on the 
“west forty.” Over in the “east forty ” we are going to lav off 10 
acres into half-acre tracts, and teach rotation of crops, grasses, and 
things of that sort, and will plant an experimental orchard and nur- 
serv for horticultural and arboricultural instruction, all to be in con- 
nection with laboratory work in the schoolhouse. That is my idea of 
teaching these matters in a school for the deaf. The work will be 
gone into solely to teach the boys things that they would not ordinarily 
be able to learn at home. 

And perhaps we shall also establish a summer course for some of 
the boys in school who wish to remain and for some of the boys who 
have gone out from us who may wish to return. 

We expect to establish a course in “ dairying,” perhaps for both 
boys and girls, teaching the selection, care, and feed of cows for both 
milk and beef, the sanitary production, cooling, and preservation of 
milk, the making of butter, ete. 

Now, just a w ord as to general housework for the institution, which 
has been referred to as the duty of the girl pupils: With us they do 
some of it, not much, and what they do is of the lighter sort. As to 
assistance in general cooking in the main kitchen, waiting table in 
the dining rooms, and dish w vashing, etc., I do not have them do these 
things. T am opposed to it altogether. I do not consider them in 
attendance for such purposes. They spend three months at home 
during the summer, and there they may get, usually do get, all the 
general know ledge they need in these matters. 

But we do give them instruction along these lines aimed to supple- 
ment what they get at home, give it to them as students, and as such 
they receive it as an education, not as servants with daily and obli- 
gatory t tasks to perform. This instruction in cooking, and in all that 
pertains to kitchen work and dining-room service, is given by a 
skilled teacher of domestic science, and in a room espec ially set aside 
and fully equipped for the purpose. 

All of the larger girls receive instruction in art work of varied 
nature, and all of them go into the sewing room, learning all kinds of 
plain and fancy sewing, etc., the hours for this work being from 2 to 

5 in the afternoons. 

The girls are required to make their own beds (as are the boys 
also), but they do not mop or scrub the floors, clean windows, ete. As 
long as the State of Indiana can afford to pay $16 a month for maids 
to do the table waiting, dish mare the scrubbing and mopping 
and the rougher sorts of housework, I am going to pay regular em- 
ployees for such service, and not have the deat girls do the work. 

As a matter of fact, aside from consideration of justice, the girls 
have not time for such employment—they are entitled to and must 
have some time of their own, without duties of any kind, for rec- 
reation. 

(Mr. Johnson then outlined the daily schedule in the Indiana 
school from 5.30 a. m., the rising hour, to 8.30 p. m., the retiring hour, 
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demonstrating that the pupils do not really have very much time to 
themselves. ) 

(Continuing, Mr. Johnson said:) Part of this recreative period in 
the mornings the girls most solemnly protest they need for personal 
adornment—and not only in the morning but also at frequent other 
times. And I readily assent, of course, of course! Our present build- 
ings are lighted by electricity, but the plant is not in operation during 
the daytime. We also have gas throughout the place and in every 
girls’ dormitory I suppose you may find a box of matches which, by 
the way, are “ contraband goods,” strictly prohibited. Whenever we 
discover them they are taken and punishment of some nature pre- 
scribed. But somehow another box always appears from some mys- 
terious recess. The girls tell me they “ just must light the gas to heat 
their curling irons! ” Of course they must have their hair curled for 
John, and James, and Robert! A foe to the curling iron? Never! 

Mr. Goopwin. Why do on have the girls make their beds instead 
of having the maids do it? 

Mr. Jounson. Because it saves time. Each girl can make her own 
bed in five to ten minutes—for a maid to make up a whole dormitory 
would require a long time and she has many other duties to perform. 

Mr. Hammonp. Do your girls do any ironing except with the curl- 
ing irons you spoke of? With electrically heated sadirons? 

Mr. Jounson. Electrically heated? No. But every week day a 
large class of girls, changing each day, spend three hours in the 
laundry ironing with the old-fashioned sadiron, and they become 
adepts at the work. Our washing is all done by machinery and the 
girls have no part in it. 

In our new school we have provided for an industrial building for 





the girls as well as one for the boys. In one part of this building we 


have arranged for a “ girls’ residence,” consisting of a parlor, four 


bedrooms, a kitchen, a dining room, and a basement laundry with 
tubs, etc. The supervising teacher of girls’ industries will live in this 
building and have charge thereof. Each week a class of four girls 
will go there and “ keep house,” doing and performing all kinds of 
household work, washing, ironing, cooking, baking, etc., receive cal- 
lers, and give a reception and dinner. During their week “ in resi- 
dence ” they will perhaps lose much of their schoolroom work. But 
the week will be full of profit to the girls. They will build their own 
fires, cook their own meals, launder their own clothing and the bed 
linen, do their own chamber work, and generally keep house as if 
they had no connection whatever with the institution. 

In the industrial building, separate and distinct from the residence 
portion, are rooms for sewing, dressmaking, millinery, scientific cook- 
ery, and other branches of industry for girls. 

For a long time I have regarded the industrial courses in our 
schools for the deaf, for both boys and girls, as very unsatisfactory, 
those for the girls more so than those for the boys. In Indiana we 
hope to make a new departure in industrial training when moved to 
our new location, which will probably be in 1910. Our new buildings 
are being constructed with this end in view and we hope to make some 
radical changes in the conduct of the industrial department, giving 
it equal, if not greater, value with the literary department. But all 
of this is another story to be given later, 
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BUSINESS SESSION. 


The business session was called to order at 3 p. m. by Acting Presi- 
dent Goodwin. 
The following resolution, offered by Doctor Dobyns, was adopted: 


Whereas, the salaries of superintendents and teachers of the deaf are so 
meager, in comparison with the compensation paid men and women in other 
important business enterprises: Therefore, 

Resolved, That this convention call on the authorities of the schools for the 
deaf in the various States to appropriate, out of any available funds for sup- 
port, a sufficient amount to send a representative delegation, composed of a 
trustee, superintendent, and literary and industrial instructors, to each meeting 
of this convention. 

Resolved, That such an expenditure will bring to the deaf children the very 
best possible return that could be desired. 

Resolved further, That the superintendents are requested to present copies of 
these resolutions to the governors of their States and to the boards of trustees 
of their schools. 

Acting Treasurer Archer read the list of active and honorary mem- 
bers. 

Doctor Argo reported the following list of nominations for chair- 
men of sections: 

Normal section—Mr. E. W. Walker. Jndustrial section—Mr. 
Warren Robinson. Oral section—Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. Auricular 
section—Dr. F. D. Clarke. Kindergarten section—Miss Nellie J. 
Schrock. Art section—Miss Mary C. Upham. Lastern local com- 
mittee —Mr. E. A. Gruver. Western local committee —Mr. L. E. 
Milligan. Southern local committee—Mr. A. H. Walker. 

The nominees were all elected. 

Doctor Argo also reported the following recommendations, which 
were adopted: 

1. That the programme for the meetings of the convention shall be prepared 
a year before the meeting. 

2. That all papers to be read shall be submitted to the executive committee 
in duplicate not later than March 1 before the meeting. 

3. That members shall be assigned to discuss all papers. 

4. That those so assigned shall have copies of the papers to be read before 


the meeting. 
5. That the number of papers and the time occupied by each shall be strictly 


limited. 
6. That the vice-president shall have general charge of the programme. 


The convention then elected the following officers: President, Dr. 
EK. M. Gallaudet; vice-president, Dr. J. R. Doby ns; secretary, Prof. 
Percival Hall; treasurer, Mr. J. Schuyler Long; directors, Mr. R. O. 
Johnson, Mr. F. M. Driggs, Mr. E. McK. Goodwin. 

At 4 o’clock the members of the convention and all guests of the 
Utah School were given a ride up beautiful Ogden Canyon. 


EVENING SESSION. 


A general session was held at the Weber Stake Academy at 8 p. m. 

After vocal selections by members of the Ogden Tabernacle choir, 
Mrs. Belle S. Ross, physical director of the Utah School, gave a 
splendid exhibition of physical-culture work with about twenty pupils 
of the school. They varied in age from beginners up to some of the 
pupils of the highest class. 
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Work was done in marching, dumb-bell drill, fancy steps, and general 
calisthenics. All commands were given orally. ‘The work was of 
such a high order as to give rise to almost continuous applause. The 
exhibition was followed by an address by Doctor Anderson, 


THE VALUE OF PHYSIOAL EDUCATION. 


By Dr. W. G. ANDERSON, Physical Director, Yale University. 


I wish very much that I could express to these little folks and to the young 
ladies who have given us the exhibition to-night that which it is in my heart 
to say, but I do not know their language, and therefore I will ask Mrs. Ross to 
tell them how much I have enjoyed it. It was excellent. I don’t know whether 
I should compliment Mrs. Ross or the classes more, but I would certainly travel 
from Sak Lake City to Ogden at any time to see a repetition of the work we 
have witnessed here this evening. 

Now, my friends, we are living in a busy age. We are obliged to hurry, to 
put aside the theoretical and take up that which is practical. I think, therefore, 
it will be more satisfactory to you, and to me as well, if I go right to the point 
at issue and tell you right where I stand, and where I hope you will stand. 

In the first place, these boys and girls are placed in our hands. We are 
responsible for them. They are under our supervision. We are a law unto 
them, and if we do not guide them aright, who is to blame? And if we can not 
tell them what to do, or where they are wrong if they get on the road to error, 
are we not responsible? 

When a teacher says: “I am too busy to fool with physical training,” there 
is something wrong. When she does not take time to bother with gymnastics, 
what shall I say? I tell you there is something radically wrong. 

I have taught in the common school, in the secondary school, and I have 
taught for nearly twenty years in one of the largest universities in the world. 
And boys came to me day after day when I taught in the preparatory school. 
They would ask me if I could help them; they would come to me for advice. 

It appeals to the mind and the common sense of a young man when we can 
give him wholesome advice regarding the care and development of his body, | 
and if it is possible for him to get to the point of asking for the advice, we 
know he is very apt to give consideration to what we say. And it is possible 
for the teacher in the public school or institution to get a good deal more and 
better work out of a boy or girl who is in good physical condition—if the 
machinery that you have got to handle is in good condition. Does it not seem 
reasonable to state that we can do better work with good tools than with poor 
tools? And does not this hold good in regard to our pupils? 

Action is life; inaction is death. There is no halfway point. You are trying 
toward one goal or toward the other, and what are you going to do about it? 

If the boy is inactive or the girl is inactive, there is incipient failure at once. 
On the other hand, if your boy or girl, whether blind, deaf, or blessed with all 
the senses, keeps the body in good physical condition, you will get better results. 

I congratulate these pupils on being connected with an institution where they 
have the advantages afforded by physical training, for going through such exer- 
cises aS we saw here this evening is a better preventative of disease than any 
pill or medicine—any drugs—ever put up. I believe that every boy and girl 
should do quick leg work. After such work the action of the heart should be 
better. 

There came into my office at Yale some time ago one of the handsomest men 
I ever saw, but he was pale, depressed, and utterly discouraged. He said: “I 
am captain of the crew; I could fill the first place in the eight, but I am thrown 
out of this work now because the pump here [striking his breast] has gone 
back on me.” And then he broke down and cried like a baby. That boy need 
not have had a broken-down heart, yet, with his beautiful body, his heart had 
gone back on him, I think, forever. 

It is not necessary for our boys to fall by the wayside, for our girls to suffer 
from backache, sideache, dizziness, if the body is systematically cared for. 

Who is to blame for it? The father and mother in 99 cases out of 100. I 
feel like shaking the parents when I feel they are to blame for most of the 
physical weaknesses of their children. 

When the father sees his boy getting round-shouldered and says to him 
“Stand up,” but does not do anything to help the boy correct his weakness, 
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what do you think of that? Is it not a great deal better for the father to 
explain to his son, and the mother to show her daughter what to do to correct 
the tendencies and the habits that lead to physical weakness? In a great 
many cases the parents do not know any better. Now, these may be looked 
upon as superficial reasons for developing the body, but I want to show you 
that it is possible to get a great deal more than strength of body from proper 
exercise. 

Pardon a word about myself. I have been an athlete, a runner, a trainer, 
have worked in the gymnasium for over forty years, and have not changed my 
body more than a few pounds, for that little mother of mine gave me this 
delicate body. Does it follow that I should not make the best I can out of 
what I have, and that your boy or girl should not do the same thing? 

If it is possible for a man to work side by side with the strongest men 
in Yale University, because of the systematic physical training he has had for 
years, there must be something in it. If there is efficiency to be gained by it, 
does it not pay? Does it not pay to start these boys and girls right? 

I say to my students, “‘ There’s mighty little sentiment in it, boys, from start 
to finish. Let’s have the truth. There is no system of physical training that 
will make a small man large, a thin man fat, or a fat man thin. But it will do 
more for you. It will train your body and improve your health.” 

When I speak of physical education in our schools I do not mean that every 
teacher should be an athlete or have a thorough knowledge of gymnastics. I do 
mean, however, that every teacher should have some idea regarding what to 
eat, the relative values of foods, should know something about ventilation, 
something about the spread of disease by germs and microbes. 

Do you think it is right for eight boys to wipe their faces on the same 
towel? Suppose one of them has eczema? 

Do you think it is right for a class of children to use the same towel when 
some of them have diseases of the eyes? Is it right to allow children to 
put pencils in their mouths when other children use the same pencils? 

Ought not our teachers to know the danger in such things, and should they 
not teach the boys and girls in their classes something about the spread of 
disease by germs? 

I am going to show you that the muscle in your body has no skill in it. 
It is capable of exerting great strength under stimulus, but it has no more skill 
than there is tone in the key of the piano. There is no music in the piano 
until the mind above it, with skillful touch, brings it forth, and there is no use 
for the muscles until the brain and the will of the man puts them into action. 
If the man wills that his hand take a knife and drive it into the back of 
another man, the muscles will do it. They are his servants. 

Now, I will tell you what we do in Yale University. Speaking briefly, first, 
in the correlation of mind and body, if the purely physical side of action does 
not appeal to us, what shall we say for the mental development of physical 
action? 

In case a man feels that his body does not need physical training, is he 
familiar with the physical basis of psychic activity? 

What can we offer in the way of argument from this view point? First, 
let us consider how much of the so-called muscular development is purely 
muscular. Second, let us show how certain forms of physical training will 
affect the mind itself or mental faculties. In what way does activity develop 
the brain? 


TESTS. 


Test No. 1.—Do the muscles on one side of the body become stronger if only 
the corresponding muscles on the opposite side are exercised? 

The first experiment consisted of testing the strength of the muscles of both 
hands by means of an oval spring dynamometer, then permitting the men to 
practice daily, with the right hand only, for one week. Each man was given 
a small piece of broom handle to “ squeeze.” 

At the end of six days both hands were tested. It was found that the right 
hand gained, on an average, 6.3 pounds in six days; the left, 7.8 pounds. 

Four men practiced six days with a dynamometer. The average gain of these 
four men was: Left hand, 13.2 pounds; right hand, 11.7 pounds. 

The men who made these experiments were in active training during the 
year, and in some instances, were excellent gymnasts and athletes. We do 
not argue from the above figures that a man will be sufficiently trained if he 
exercises only one side of the body. 
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The proper conclusion based on. the experiment is: If the muscles of one 
hand are trained or strengthened for a time, those of the other which have 
not been exercised during the same time will increase in strength. 

Test No. 2.—Tramsference by practice.—If an exercise, in contradistinction 
to a strength test, has been learned on one side of the body, how long will it 
take to relearn it on the opposite side, working under like conditions? 

The exercise selected is known as the “snake” in club swinging, one of 
the difficult movements with clubs. The men kept tally of the trials, the 
numbers of minutes of exercise, the time of day and their physical and mental 
condition. We give herewith a very condensed report of their work. The 
movement was-carefully described and shown before the students were allowed 
to make their first trial. Each man, then, under the direction of the instructor, 
executed the three circles comprising the “ snake.” 

As soon as it was evident that he knew the exercise well enough to try it 
alone he was permitted to take the club to his rooms with directions to prac- 
tice daily for a number of days. When the circles had been learned he was 
to begin the “snake” with his left hand. To make the experiment more 
interesting one of the young men began the test with his left hand, and later 
transferred to the right. He says in his report: 

“During the winter recess I worked about five minutes daily with the left 
hand, spending in all one hundred and five minutes. I then tried the move- 
ment with my right hand, and was able to make it the first time, moving the 
club slowly. I found after six trials I could make a better and more accurate 
‘snake’ with my right than I could with my left hand. My left wrist, how- 
ever, has been broken twice, and is not in good condition.” 

Another experiment was to teach the reverse “snake” to one who could 
execute the regular movement. In his report he says: 

“To recapitulate, I have spent thirty-five minutes daily for six successive 
days on the reverse ‘ snake,’ working only with the right hand. This practice 
enabled me to execute the movement in a creditable manner. I was able to 
do the movement as well with the left hand after forty-five minutes practice. 
I then spent most of my time on the two hands, working them in unison.” 

With regard to the time required to learn a movement with the left hand 
after it has been learned with the right, the following average (7 men) shows 
that the left hand will accomplish the task in about one-third of the time:, 
Average for right hand, 69.1 minutes; left hand, 23.7 minutes. 

An objection to this theory that is nearly always raised is this: If it is 
true that the left hand learns when the right hand is trained, why is it that 
a person can not write with the left hand? Our answer is: Nearly every 
person can write passably well with the left hand the first time he tries. 
How many hours were spent in learning to write with the right hand? 

Ernst Heinrich Weber, the distinguished physiologist, carried out a series 
of experiments, showing the senstiveness of the skin on one side of the body 
was more acute if the same parts on the other had been trained. He used in 
his tests what is known as an esthesiometer, an instrument for determining 
the tactile sensibility. 

Dr. BE. W. Scripture, of Yale, has made a greatly improved esthesiometer 
and has confirmed Doctor Weber’s experiments. 

Gustav Theodor Fechner, the founder of experimental psychology, noticed 
that the memory for arm movements is transferred from one side to the other. 
Dr. Scripture found that the left hand grew stronger when the right was 
trained with a dynamometer. 

The conclusions based on the Indian-club experiment are: If an exercise has 
been learned with one hand it can be learned in about one-third of the time 
with the other. 

A. W. Volkman’s tests for the perception of distance between points of a 
compass show: The left middle finger unable to note the distance between the 
points of the compass, 14 failures out of 25 trials; right finger, 15 failures out 
of 25 trials. At the end of sixty days the left finger failed only 3 times, while 
the right which had not been trained, failed 4 times. These tests were made 
in 1858. 

Distance between points, 0.07. 

Test No. 3—(A) Can muscles be trained to execute gymnastic movements if 
they (the muscles) are not tried, but the exercise is thought out? 

(B) In how much shorter time can the same or similar movements be mas- 
tered if learned through the muscle sense? 
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(C) Are gymnastic movements learned more quickly through the sense of 
sight or the sense of hearing, in other words, by imitation or by a descriptive 
method? 

The results are based on a number of experiments. 

(A) A few simple exercises were described, but not shown; the men folded 
their arms and to counts went through a drill in their minds for four minutes 
(stop watch). They paid the utmost attention to the test, following carefully 
the counting. At the end of the time they arose from their chairs, took places 
on the floor and executed the movements. Only one man out of 14 made an 
error. Time for the whole test, which was quite fatiguing, was six minutes. 

(B) To compare the time necessary to learn similar movements, by the 
sense of sight and muscular sense combined, we showed the same number of 
similar exercises, but did not explain them. The class learned the exercise 
in a few seconds over one minute without showing the fatigue evident in Test A. 

(C) The question between the two methods of teaching, namely, by imitation 
or description, was quickly settled in favor of the first by unanimous vote of 
the class. 

Conclusions based on the test are: Gymnastic movements can be learned if 
only the mind is trained, the muscles not being used. Movements when learned 
through the sense of sight require about one-sixth of the time and are not so 
fatiguing. 

Further, if one side of the body is trained to perform certain movements 
the opposite side will learn the same movements in less than one-third of the 
time. Experimenters understand the teaching of the ‘‘ muscle sense” which 
plays such an important part in tests of this character. In the first trials the 
“trick” is stumbled upon, but in the second the experience acquired does not 
necessitate this groping around. We may infer that the molecular adjust- 
ment needed to learn a difficult exercise is in the brain, and does not extend, 
to any great degree, along the nerves and muscles. 

The mental faculties needed to perform these difficult balancing movements 
are will power, close observation, self-reliance, courage, self-control, quick re- 
action, and attention. By use these faculties are strengthened, and will, no 
doubt, lend their aid when other efforts call for them. The physical result is 
coordination, which is economy, the producing of the best results with the least 
expenditure of force. 

The results of these experiments confirm the belief prevalent among physi- 
ologists and psychologists that muscular aptitude depends upon the training 
of brain centers, and that the muscles and nerves are agents which act in 
accord with the kind and character of the stimulus used. 

The condition of the neuro-muscular machinery is of the greatest importance, 
and it should be kept in the best possible state. 

It would be quite as possible for the skillful surgeon to perform complete 
operations with poor tools as for the body to do its best work when the con- 
tractile tissues are flabby. 

Finally, we believe that the students in our university will perform work 
that is more satisfactory to themselves and the faculty if they pay more atten- 
tion to physical education. The youth who is healthy, other things being equal, 
will learn more and better than he who is ailing. 

Just as muscles increase with use and waste with disuse, so the whole nerve 
apparatus concerned in movement is structurally improved by systematic exer- 
cise. The athletic man has better developed nerves, a more elaborate organiza- 
tion of his spinal cord and of certain parts of his brain than has the individual 
whose muscular system is imperfectly formed. Just as a certain segment of 
the spinal cord and of the cerebral cortex wastes after the removal of a limb, 
so it may be inferred that those parts become hypertrophied and elaborated 
when the limb in question is unusually employed. 

“The differences,’ writes Sir Crichton Browne, “ which we notice between 
man and man in deportment, gait, and expression are but the outward and 
visible signs of individual variations in the development of the motor centers 
of the brain, and the stammerings, grimacings, twitchings, and antics which 
are so common and annoying, alike to those who suffer and who witness them, 
are probably in many instances the effects of neglected education of some of 
these centers, and might have been abolished by timely drill and discipline.” 

It is now more or less clearly recognized that no skill, no learning, no intel- 
lectual greatness, can carry with it its fullest influence without a certain 
element of physical capacity in the individual. 

He may prove an excellent scholar, but the terrible earnestness of the race 
of life is not best met by mere scholarship. 
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Muscles can grow only by exercise, and by the simple expedient of using 
them. The disused muscle wastes and becomes fatty and anaemic. 

Movement, indeed, within proper bounds is essential to the full development 
and perfect maintenance of the health of the body. The body is a machine 
with the peculiar attribute that the more it is used, within reasonable limits, 
the stronger and more capable it becomes. It gathers strength by movement, 
and that strength is to be gauged, not by mere muscular force, but by the perfect 
functional condition of every part and of every organ. 

Undue rest implies decay, feebleness, and a debased standard of functional 
value. Absolute rest is found only in death, 

A child receives its impressions through its muscles. A large part of its 
early education comes from its gropings and “ meddlings.” The sensations that 
come this way make a deeper impression than any foreword or warning. This 
fact has given rise to the well-known saw, “ experience teaches,” which adage 
has a muscular basis. 

Flechsig has demonstrated that our cerebral nerve fibers are not complete at 
birth, and that the white nerve paths come from the medulla extending from 
the peripliery toward the center. If the track is thus incomplete, it is evident 
that no impression can travel from the brain at first, but must make its way 
toward the cerebral center, and by its effort complete the path. 

In man the brain develops later than in all animals, because his muscles also 
develop later. When the muscular training is complete the brain should be at 
the plenitude of its possibilities. 

The brain of man slowly increases in weight up to the fortieth year. Kaes 
has shown that up to the fortieth year there are formed in the cerebral convo- 
lutions new plexuses of nerve fibers which are lacking in younger brains. 

New reflex circuits may be formed as long as man lives, but the later forma- 
tions are not so reliable as those made in youth. 

If we wish to hasten brain maturity it is a question whether the myelin is 
better formed by muscular contraction or by stimulation of the senses and 
intellect. 

The pedagogical application of this theory is important to parents as well as 
to teachers. 

Greece, while not familiar with the central nervous system, yet recognized 


the value of play and muscular training up to the tenth year. They did not, 


advocate mental development until that time. We compromise and begin at 
seven years, but seem to be willing to make the education more and more on 
the order of manual training. 

Angelo Mosso, professor of physiology and rector of the university at Turin, 
presented a paper on the “ Relations existing between psychic processes and 
muscular exercise” at the decennial of Clark University. 

The paper bears so directly upon the rational view of physical training that 
I will quote from it. He recognized the intimate connection between conscious 
processes and muscular exercise. He noticed that in man the phenomena of 
intellectual fatigue were identified with those of muscular fatigue. He held 
the notion that conscious processes and those of movement were identical 
processes which took place in the same cells or perhaps alternately in one and 
the same cell. This would reduce the motor area. 

If the motor area is destroyed there is a change in sensibility. This shows 
there is no absolute local separation between movement and sensibility. 

“Moreover, all agree that every will impulse is joined to the idea of the 
movement to be executed.” 

The will and sensibility are functions inseparably connected with each other. 

Mosso says: ‘“‘ Great impressionability and the capacity to fix the attention 
for a longer time are, doubtless, two of the chief conditions for artistic genius; 
but I believe also that the exercise of the hands exerts an influence upon the 
development of the mind.” 

During the first epoch of the Renaissance the greatest artists of Florence 
were all apprentices in the workshops of the goldsmiths. Luca della Robbia, 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, Filippo Brunelleschi, Francia, Domenico Ghirlandajo, Sandro 
Botticelli, Andrea del Sarto, to mention only a few examples, performed, during 
their apprenticeship, the simplest labors in the workshop of a goldsmith. But 
the exercise with which they gained their manual dexterity surely influenced 
also the development of their genius. 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century this school ended, but from the 
pedagogical standpoint it is still worth studying. If I may be permitted to 
express an opinion, I would say that the manual dexterity favored by this labor 
contributed much to the development of the great masters of genius. 
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.A fact which can not be doubted is the many-sidedness of genius which some 
Italians of the Renaissance possessed, and which has never again appeared with 
like copiousness. ‘ 

Giotto was painter, sculptor, and architect. Leonardo da Vinci was a cele- 
brated musician, a great painter, an engineer, an architect, a man of letters and 
of science. Andrea del Verrocchio was goldsmith, sculptor, engraver, architect, 
painter, and musician. These facts are to be read in many histories of art. 
An incomparable example, however, is Michael Angelo. For twelve years he 
studied anatomy on the cadaver, and afterwards painted the Sistine Chapel 
and executed the tombs of the Medici and the dome of St. Peter’s. 

In the artist better than in other human beings is seen the intimate connec- 
tion between the psychic processes and muscular exercises. Power of resist- 
ance against fatiguing labors, dexterity, and capacity for concentration are the 
secrets of their marvelous life. I am convinced that muscular movements have 
formed the omnipotence of genius, just as, vice versa, intellectual exercises 
effect advantageously the development of the muscles. Michael Angelo ground 
his colors himself. Raphael, while as an engineer in Rome he carried on exca- 
vations and painted the rooms of the Vatican, wrote a treatise on how the 
smoking of the chimney in the kitchen of a prince might be prevented. As 
Vasari relates, Perino del Vaga made every nrechanical object; he fabricated 
often trumpeters’ pennons, portiéres, drapery, flags, embroidery, and carving 
and painted sarcophagi. He was a great painter, and his stucco works belong 
to the most valuable of the Renaissance period. Even if the genius of these 
mighty men will remain a secret for all time, yet we can say this much, that 
their hand was just as dexterous as their mind was lofty. 

These men, who are the greatest representatives of our race, have carried 
the dexterity of their hands to the highest degree of perfection. They were 
simple workers, who, laboring untiringly with their hands, lifted the human 
mind to the highest ideals of beauty. 

If the Greeks excelled all other peoples in genius, it was because they paid 
more attention than did the others to bodily exercises; they brought gymnas- 
tics, the study of bodily positions and bodily exercise, to a height which has 
never been reached by other peoples since their day. 

The more mobile the extremities of an animal are the more intelligent it is. 
Among all birds the parrot is the most intelligent because it makes more use 
than do other birds of its legs, beak, and tongue. The elephant is more intel- 
ligent than all other wild animals because he makes use not only of his legs, 
but also of his snout, as organs of movement. 

Another consideration: The most mobile parts of the body are at the same 
time the most sensitive, e. g., the tongue, the hand, the snout. This increased 
sensitiveness depends neither upon a more numerous ramification of nerves, nor 
on the more complicated character of the end organs, but arises from the fact 
that the brain itself is more irritable, as shown by the passion of animals, 
which are more violent the more mobile the creature is. 

Romanes has already said that the higher intelligence of monkeys and the 
highest intelligence of man are related to a more perfect instrument of motion, 
viz, the hand, in which the ideal of perfection seems to have been reached. 

The cephalopods, which have eight arms, formed of muscular substance, and 
provided with suckers, stand, among the molluscs, nearest to the vertebrates 
on account of their strength and power of movement. It was movement, 
probably, that developed their brain-ganglia, for these are larger in the cephalo- 
pods than in the other molluscs. As they possess a good memory and a high 
intelligence, so they also exhibit more intense emotions, as may be seen from 
the great facility with which the color of their skin changes. 

The mutual relation of intelligence and movement is one of the most con- 
stant factors in nature. The movements always change when the intelligence 
changes. We need only consider the gait of the Indians in order to convince 
ourselves of the truth of my assertion. Their walk is characteristic, being 
heavier and slower than ours. Microcephalic individuals have an awkward 
gait, and an inconsiderable dexterity in the movement of the hands. This 
change in movement is still more striking in the case of idiots. 


SYLVANUS., 


(The medical side, as related by J. B. Richards at the twelfth annual confer- 
ence of charities at Washington, D. C., 1885.) 

Sylvanus was 83 yearsold. He had never known his mother and a smile had 
never been seen upon his face. His father had tried to send a light from some 
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shining object into his eyes, but he never blinked but once. He had not the 
power of locomotion; his lower limbs were paralyzed. Not even the sense of 
pain or the sense of touch did he have. This boy I found dressed in a red 
flannel gown, lying on the floor. He could not even roll over; he could do 
nothing. 

I took the boy with me with the greatest care to the institution and dealt 
with him as a babe. He was held in arms, fed, rubbed, manipulated, worked 
upon, to see if we could not arouse the energy of his body. He was 
properly bathed and exercised, and everything done to develop him. 

You must take hold of the slightest things in your favor. Day after day, for 
an hour at the time, for three months I took a book and read aloud to that 
boy, intelligently, as if he had understood every word that I said, adapting 
the intonations as if I were reading to an intelligent person. 

He finally heard this voice that was ringing around him in a musical tone 
month after month; and one day, when I came and simply sat in a chair and 
read to myself, I looked on one side to see if he missed me and the child 
actually appeared uneasy. Imagining that he missed me, I lay down on the 
floor beside him as usual, saying, “ Oh, you want me, Sylvanus? Well, I am 
here!” He breathed a soft “Ah!” I had planted the first want. He wanted 
me and he wanted me there. He had felt my influence there; I was too far 
off in a chair. So I read to him two or three months more. Then, instead of 
reading aloud, I read to myself one day. After a long time I saw he was 
trying to do something. I watched him. Gradually he lifted his finger and 
laid it on my lips. “Oh, you want me to read to you, do you?” And so I 
read. Another want had been implanted. I read to him every day, letting 
him always have the privilege of opening my lips. At last he smiled—the first 
smile of recognition that ever came to the child’s features. It was enough to 
pay me a thousand times over for all I had done. This boy, step by step, 
went on. Finally I could take him up and have him where I pleased. He was 
near me, we were one. He felt it and knew it. He was glad to be taken 
up. This training went on until one day I found he could move his limbs. I 
put him on his hands and knees to teach him to creep. This was nearly a year 
and a half after he came to the institution. As I placed him there I said, 
“T wonder if I can help him to talk?” He had not talked any. I said to 
him, “ Now move this hand; that is right. Now the other; that is a good boy,” 
guiding him as I spoke. I did this every day for months, till finally I found he 
was trying to do it himself between the drills. A while afterwards I thought 
I saw his lips moving as he did it. Putting down my ear very close, I found 
he was talking. He was whispering to himself, ‘‘Move this hand, that is 
right. Now the other; that is a good boy.” He had heard me talk in such 
a way that it had aroused him to talk. 

And so pupil and teacher went on. Object lessons were taken up and fol- 
lowed out until a connection was established in the expanding mind of the 
former. The teacher’s reward was when the mother came to see her son. 
Entering the room, she looked about and said, “ Where is Sylvanus?” and he 
ran to meet her. 


Doctor Wey says: “In the training of an abnormal mind, be it criminal or 
otherwise (and it goes without saying that the criminal mind is not normal), 
the most approved methods of education should be employed. In the training 
of defective minds, or minds in defective or poorly developed bodies, the body 
should first be brought to the highest attainable degree of perfection. Proper 
food, regular hours for sleep, sanitary surroundings, and discontinuance of 
habits that stunt the body and blunt the mind, such as the use of tobacco and 
narcotics, are not enough physical training as indicated. It has been asked, 
why train the criminal in athletics when the common round of daily task will 
suffice to furnish him with needful exercise? I answer that there is a certain 
class of dull minds in inert bodies to whom the task of the shop is automatic 
drudgery, who without bodily improvement and mental quickening will all 
their lives be “ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 

The youthful criminal is generally undersized (his weight being dispropor- 
tionate to his height), with a tendency to be flat-footed; he is coarse in fiber 
and heavy in his movement, lacking anatomical symmetry and beauty. The 
head is markedly asymmetrical with the facial lines coarse and hard, char- 
acteristics of a degenerative physiognomy. The mind and the nervous system 
of a criminal are in harmony with his body and its abbreviation. By free 
movements and dumb-bell exercises I was able to quicken 11 dullards so that 
they obtained an average marking in school of 74 per cent during the five 
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months I had them in charge, as against 45 per cent for the preceding five 
months; and what is still better, upon the giving up of the class and the return 
of all to shopwork and routine prison life, they maintained themselves at 71 
per cent for the same period of time without falling back to their former state 
of inertia, and an average of 45 per cent. 

The ordinary tub bath contributes to cleanliness, but fails to produce cerebral 
impress, as its workings are not sufficiently far-reaching; far more comprehen- 
sive in the scope of its action is the Turkish bath, with its sweating room, cold 
plunge, needle, vertical and lateral showers, douche, and massage, with stimula- 
tion of the entire cutaneous system and including passive motion and articular 
exercise. 

If with such an extreme case as that of Sylvanus so much could be done, 
what can you not hope to accomplish with your children? 

We can do more for the boy or girl by putting that boy or girl on his feet, 
making him healthy, than by pure mental work. If the boy is not in good 
physical condition he can not get it from drugs. And I do not believe that any 
institution is doing its whole duty or the right thing by its pupils unless it is 
doing everything it can to bring to them that efficiency of mind and body which 
it is the ultimate object of education to give. 

And regularly conducted classes in physical training on the line that Miss 
Babcock, Mrs. Ross, and Mr. Driggs and these people here are having will 
bring us nearer that condition than any form of mental activity alone. 

I hope you will fight it out on the line you are now pursuing, and godspeed 
to you in your work. 

























FIFTH DAY. 







WEDNESDAY, JULY 8. 





The whole day was taken up with an excursion to Salt Lake City 
and to Saltair. 

In the great tabernacle Apostle Smith welcomed the convention, 
and a short organ recital was given by Professor McClelland. The 
convention then visited the University of Utah, where President 
J. T. Kingsbury made an address of welcome. A short address was 
also made by Prof. William M. Stewart, principal of the State 
Normal School. 

A luncheon was served to the visiting members and opportunity 
given to visit the institution. 

In the afternoon nearly all the members went to Salt Air to enjoy 
the bathing in Great Salt Lake. 













SIXTH DAY. 








THURSDAY, JULY 9. 





MORNING SESSION. 





Acting President Goodwin called the meeting to order at 9.20. 
Devotional exercises were conducted by Mr. J. W. Jones. 

Mr. Drices then introduced the state superintendent of public 
instruction, saying: “ Hon. A. C. Nelson, superintendent of public 
instruction of the State of Utah, is with us this morning, and I feel 
that the members of the convention will be glad indeed to hear from 
him. Superintendent Nelson has just returned from the State of 
Oregon, where he has been delivering some addresses, and I believe 
he has one up his sleeve that will be of interest to the convention.” 
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Superintendent Netson. Ladies and gentlemen, I have much 
pleasure in meeting this distinguished body of educators this morn- 
ing, but it was with some reluctance that I promised your wort 
colaborer, our esteemed citizen, the superintendent of this school, 
that I would appear on your programme at this session. 

When accepting the appointment, I wondered whether or not I 
should endeavor to discuss some phase of your special line of work, 
but Superintendent Driggs rather expressed the wish that I should 
discuss some phase of education that would be of interest not only to 
those who are immediately identified with this special work, but to the 
teacher in whatsoever avocation he may be engaged. So I thought 
that this morning I might discuss with propriety and to advantage 
some phases of our civic life. 


POPULAR ETHIOS AND MATERIAL PROGRESS, 
By Hon. A. C. Netson, State Superintendent Public Instruction, Utah. 


When the child leaves home to enter school a new world is opened to him. 
In his life this is a great event. Thousands of children come to you each year, 
representing the home training and influence of an almost endless variety of 
conditions—the rich, the poor; the refined and sensitive; the coarse and 
vulgar. Some of them represent a home environment that is ideal; others the 
environment of homes that are dens of vice and squalor. This material forms 
the warp and woof of which you are asked to weave a fabric that shall con- 
tribute to the strength of our national welfare, in creating true conceptions of 
civic ideals. When teachers accept the responsibility of such an enormous 
undertaking, they give evidence not only of moral courage, but also of an abiding 
faith in the redeeming educational influence of that great nursery—the public 
school. I wish to contend earnestly that the public school has a function, 
however meagerly recognized by too many of our citizens, which is absolutely 
fundamental to individual and social life. Whatever ideals the school may 
have represented in the past, the near future will find that they are a strong 
agency for molding into unity the diverse material of which I have spoken. To 
every teacher who is not unmindful of the great diversity of the moral or social 
training, of conflicting standards of honesty, or want of any standard at all, 
which bas influenced and which soon begins to reflect itself in the conduct of 
children, the province of the school looms large with responsibility and oppor- 
tunity. But to “get at” my theme, in a concrete way, will you pardon me if 
I ask you to consider the bearings of the following oft-repeated incident? Mr. 
Jones and his interesting family, consisting of a wife and four bright children, 
are on their way to spend the afternoon at a family reunion in the countfy. 
There is considerable apprehension on the faces of all as the train starts, an 
apprehension that increases when the father whispers: “Tom and Willie, re- 
member what I told you. Make yourselves as small as possible, for here comes 
the conductor.” There is next a moment of great suspense for the entire family, 
but it passes—the case has succeeded. After that the incident becomes a mat- 
ter even of congratulation and jollification, and is told later with much gusto at 
the reunion table, the boys being requested to act their parts over again for the 
amusement of the company. Mr. Jones, by the clever maneuver, saved just one 
dollar. What did his children lose? What is the ultimate loss to society? 

Another incident: In my State the Government is at present engaged in a vast 
irrigation project for the reclamation of arid land. Last year more than a 
thousand men were employed at this work, in making a canal. Owing to the 
great demand for labor everywhere, wages had reached the high tide of pros- 
perity. Nor did these men seem to have the least fear about “ holding down 
their jobs.” To an observer, .at every point along the works there was in evi- 
dence that combination of keeping busy, yet accomplishing little, which, in 
the parlance of workmen, is known as “ soldiering.” Even the foreman seemed 
to have joined in this general scheme to rob the Government. And yet, as stand- 
ards go with some people, these men are neither dishonest nor lazy. Working 
for themselves or for personal employers, they would scorn to beat time. In- 
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deed, most of them would take a pride, both in the number of hours put in and 
the net results of their efforts. To such of them as were owners of the land 
to be covered by the irrigation system, a higher degree of intellectual training 
which would give the power to analyze the question from a financial and an 
ethical point of view, the problem would have assumed a different aspect. In 
their eagerness to get the better of the Government, they did not stop to consider 
that every dollar so dishonestly obtained would only increase the lien upon their 
homesteads. Perhaps the intelligent few here and there saw exactly the nature 
of the situation, perhaps in every similar situation men are not wanting who see 
clearly that cheating your employer is in the end cheating yourself. But if so, 
their voices are as yet unavailing, for the lock step of the masses among whom 
they do their part, inevitably brings their exertions down to the dead level 
of their fellows and they end by adopting the motto: ‘“‘ What’s the use?” 
President David Starr Jordan has well pointed out that the essence of every 
vice is the attempt to get something for nothing; also that whatever be the 
immediate returns, the ultimate fruits of such policy are misery. Indeed, the 
misery lurking under dishonest success is deeper and more soul-searching than 
that which accompanies dishonesty, balked and miscarried. Take the instance 
of Jones, above cited. Had his effort to cheat the railroad failed, his humilia- 
tion or immediate misery would have tended toward virtue in his children; as 
it was, the insidious poison of his success could only tend to such action on their 
part in the future as must inevitably be a clog, if not a bar, to every position 
requiring integrity and honor. Happily for us all, we can not reason from the 
two cases cited, nor from the many similar instances of which they are typical, 
to an absence of moral integrity in average humanity. 

Paulson, the German philosopher, says that moral laws are natural laws. 
We must assign to them a transcendental significance or not; they are, first 
of all and at all events, natural laws of human life in the sense of being the 
conditions of its health and welfare. According to the natural course of events, 
their transgression will bring upon nations as well as upon individuals mis- 
fortune and destruction, while their observance is accompanied by welfare and 
peace. Whoever violates the laws of morality will pay for it with his own 
life’s happiness, regardless of what he may think of them; and, finally, whoever 
disobeys the commands of social morality disturbs the life of others, and suf- 
fers for it himself as a social being, Even if anyone should succeed in per- 
petrating wrong and baseness, undiscovered and with impunity, he could not 
escape the reaction; the fear of discovery would remain. For it is a strange 
fact that the man who has something to conceal always believes himself to 
be watched and seen by others. Still we do not ordinarily withdraw our con- 
fidence from the man who profits silently by the mistake of another; on the 
contrary, we often congratulate him, especially if the other party be an im- 
personal one, such as a stock corporation. As an instance in point, take the 
case of the man who must be restrained by fear of the law from turning loose 
his cattle, or cutting timber upon land owned by the Government, and you 
shall find in nine cases out of ten that the man will be restrained from the 
same thing purely by motives of honor, when the owner is a fellow-settler. 
This thought brings me fairly to my thesis, viz, that popular ethics is out of 
harmony with material progress. The honor and integrity which characterizes 
the masses to-day is that belonging to an age of man to man or purely human 
relationships; whereas, in one short generation civilization has leaped from 
a state of individual ownership and responsibility to that soulless corpora- 
tion—soulless chiefly because of the ethics of the masses could not, in the very 
nature of things, keep pace with the rapid change of base in the control of 
the necessaries of life. Moreover, this very failure on the part of the masses 
to adapt themselves along the lines of honor, to the new arbiters of life, has 
out of sheer necessity of self-preservation, provoked, on the part of the corpo- 
rations, the repression and coercion which has caused them to be called soul- 
less and which is at the bottom of all the strife between capital and labor 
to-day. 

My paper would not be germane to this occasion did I not make some attempt 
to show how the school may help to bridge this gap between the moral and 
material aspects of our civilization. But in order to do this with any hepe 
of success, it will be necessary to consider briefly the genetic aspect of the 
moral sensibilities. In the first place, let me remind you that the mere intel- 
lectual apprehension of a moral idea has little or no dynamic value. “Thou 
shalt not lie,” “ Thou shalt not steal,’ “Thou shalt not bear false witness,” 
have virile force in shaping conduct only when fear is behind them, as in 
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the ancient world; in other words, without adequate impulse from the emo- 
tions, these maxims can not become habits, and unless they become habits 
they can not be transmitted as instincts to the race, for only those activities 
which find lodgment in every fiber of the human being can descend to one’s 
offspring. Now, the fact that these particular virtues do exist to-day in com- 
paratively great strength among the masses which, considered in the relation- 
ship of man to man, leads us to believe that there has been in the past many 
an emotional welding of the race in the fires either of fear or of love, or per- 
haps through a combination of both. Nor need we look far to verify this con- 
clusion. At first the virtues were combined in their activity within the circle 
of blood relationship. Then the circle widened to the tribe. Fear at length 
widened their activity to that of loyalty and integrity to the chieftain, without 
reference to tribal or family kinship. At each step in the evolution of the vir- 
tues the new and greater power began by invoking their activity through fear 
and ended by evoking it through love. Now, that is precisely the point at 
which we find ourselves to-day. A new power threatens us, and as in all 
previous conflicts we rally backward to the ties of honor and loyalty hitherto 
sufficient to secure protection. But they fail us; the new power overrides 
them all. As a consequence a certain respect born out of fear begins to domi- 
nate us; and just as the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, so the 
fear of the new world powers is the beginning of honesty and integrity as 
related to social organizations. 

But fear, while a most effectual teacher, and one which the race will perhaps 
never be able to get along without, is a slow and most destructive means of 
driving truths home to the spinal cord. It is in the employment of the opposite 
motive, that of love, to accomplish the same end, that the school will find its 
great opportunity. Consider, first of all, the nature of the channels down which 
loyalty to the old order of things is pouring itself to unborn generations. 
Foremost must be mentioned that blind but tremendous stream called instinct. 
What can the teacher do by way of directing its force from that of loyalty to 
the individual to that of loyalty to society? That this power is elastic enough 
to admit of such a substitution of objects is perhaps best attested by the suc- 
cess of the Henry George, jr., republic—a most instructive experiment in the 
development of citizenship, and one which can not fail to be fruitful of expedi- 
ents to any wide-awake teacher. Next there is the bias of mind and heart per- 
petuated from age to age through the mediumship of children’s plays. Nor 
should the educator underestimate the force of this factor in delaying modern 
social adjustments. What can be done in changing the nature of our plays 
so as to educate for modern citizenship in the modern world? ‘The next force 
tending to keep intact the old warp of character is the library. Naturally 
books are written so as to appeal to the dominant emotions, and these for 
generations have been those which, summed up, spell individualism. Our 
heroes and heroines are all of that type. Perhaps the best means open to the 
teacher of combating the narrow, crude selfishness of individualism is foster- 
ing a pride for public property—school buildings and school grounds. Whit- 
tier has left us a picture of the old-time schoolroom with its “battered desks 
and jackknife’s carved initials.’ Unfortunately that schoolroom, with all its 
destructive individualism, is still with us in places. School fences are defaced 
or destroyed, desks are scratched and marred, walls are scribbled upon, and 
toilets are vulgarized. ‘The teacher who has succeeded in making his school 
a temple of learning; who has enlisted every heart and hand among his pupils 
in protecting- and adorning it and sanctifying it—and, thank heaven, the num- 
ber of such teachers is yearly increasing—has caught the first gleams of the 
new dawn that is coming to the race. Let the lessons of altruism begin here. 
No better educational investment could come to any community than universal 
respect for its public buildings, even though no other lessons were taught 
during a whole year. The most important aspect and service of the school is 
that of teaching our boys and girls the art of living together in harmony and 
mutual helpfulness. 

Doctor Jones, of Hobart College, says that the schools are primarily im- 
portant as agencies of social culture—a social culture that gives the mastered 
art of living together, of overcoming selfishness and self-consciousness, a glad 
giving to every man of his due; and apprehension of and an obedience to 
the laws and conditions of human intercourse, a cheerful acceptance of such 
abridgment of our desires as are necessary to secure our neighbor’s happiness 
and his rights. It is the acceptance of life’s hard conditions and a remem- 
brance that they are hard for others as well as for ourselves. But the lessons 
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of public spiritedness need not be confined to the immediate school environ- 
ment. Problems appealing for community solution arrest the eye or ear on 
every hand. The public streets, which in so many American towns are made 
the dumping grounds of unspeakables of all kinds—are not these the con- 
cern of every citizen? A very little fanning will create a blaze of popular 
interest in the schools that would burn down every barrier of individual 
slovenliness as it affects our streets.and roads. Whatever offends the eye or 
the ear of the citizen, is that not legitimate material for arousing civic scorn 
within the school, and for enlisting civic pride for its abatement? From the 
attack upon external civic evils a step toward civic righteousness which will 
not halt with public places, but will go into the homes and do much to clear up 
every sort of physical, moral, and social contamination, is easily taken. And 
how incomparable would be such an education to every boy or girl. Instead 
of the dry husks of facts about life he would live thereafter on the succulent 
provender of life itself. Gradually from such training it would dawn upon the 
boy or girl that the most real material wealth of a community is that which is 
at once mine and thine, no whit less mine because it is thine; and that to pro- 
tect it is a duty common to all. Such wealth consists in libraries, art gal- 
leries, public parks, museums, zoological gardens, public baths, theaters, hos- 
pitals—whatever might be found necessary to the physical, intellectual, moral, 
social, or spiritual welfare of the race. These are some of the lessons open to 
the schools of the near future. Is it then worth while to enter this campaign 
of emphasizing the new ethics and slurring the old? 

In answering this question let us remember that the object of education is 
not to be educated, but to be fitted for social service; also to the extent that 
the wheels of social service run smoothly, to that extent peace and prosperity 
come to nations and consequently good will to men. Now, as before observed, 
social progress, whether we will it or not, is moving with accelerating momen- 
tum along cooperative rather than individualistic lines. Space will not permit 
me to discuss here why this is so, but that it is so everyone must feel. The 
question then comes whether the race shall be whipped into acquiescence and 
loyalty by unspeakable suffering, as it has been in previous social advances, 
or whether we shall begin the adaptation during the pliable years of child life. 
That mere intellectual apperception of the new order of things counts for little 
as a motive force in establishing this order must by this time have all the 
triteness of a truism. In no field of human endeavor have theorists so swept 
the paths of anticipated progress, but up till now every attempt to walk those 
paths voluntarily has ended in failure. Through all the efforts to attain a 
more perfect social order the same weakness runs, viz, the attempt to bolster 
communistic ideals with an individualistic code of ethics. Perhaps, however, 
it is illogical to speak of any man’s ethics as a “code.” It is rather a soul 
bias, which in any given situation rarely waits to square itself with principle 
before acting; and therefore the very men whose intellectual apperceptions 
lead them to unite in such a society, may, paradoxical as it may seem, be among 
the first to lie, steal or “ soldier” in their relations to the organization of which 
they form units. It is thus that communism ever goes down. Now while this 
ethics of a past age breaks down at once when invoked as a reenforcement, it 
is equally valueless as a support of the statu quo in society. Take for instance 
the principles of loyalty to the individual, as the latter is represented by blood, 
friendship, or leadership. On the other hand no rule of life is more deeply 
entrenched in the human heart, nor leaps more swiftly into the breach of con- 
flict at the conjuring call of comradeship. Moreover, what other bias of the 
soul is so splendidly embalmed in the very gold of racial experience as this 
product is set forth in poetry and fiction? And yet it is my firm belief that 
this very principle is the taproot and source of our greatest social weakness 
to-day. 

During the past years several towns throughout the different States have, 
time and again, attempted to rid themselves of the drink evil; but no sooner 
did they enact local prohibition than secret dives took the places of the open 
saloons, and drunkenness went on as before. Now everyone knew tacitly who 
the guilty parties were, but no one would turn informer on a neighbor or fellow- 
townsman. For be it known these men who were thus illicitly dealing in liquor 
were not bad men through and through. Each had, in the recollection of some- 
body, a lot of kind deeds to his credit as an offset to his present evil doing. 
And after all, so argued the average man, it was the officer’s business. not the 
citizen’s, to round up the evil doers. But the officer and the offender had been 
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boys together. Year after year they had shared many an exploit in camp or 
field. They were friends, and reluctantly did the officer approach his task. 
Indeed, every one found some reason for shirking a plain public duty, but at 
the bottom they all came to the thing—loyalty to the individual—because the 
individual is a concrete reality, and society to the average man is only a 
shadowy nothing. At length, howover, someone was found who would, for a 
consideration, drink at those dives and furnish evidence before the magistrate. 
But to turn spotter and deliberately seek evidence to convict a fellow-townsman, 
this was so despicable a thing in the eyes of everybody that testimony thus 
given was of little consequence. Nor will this evil ever be eradicated until 
the majority of citizens shall so far advance in ethics as to place the good of 
the community above the safety of the individual. Now what is true as 
respects these different local temperance conditions is equally true of all public 
and civic problems. It is this magnificent principle of personal loyalty that 
shields, too, many a man in his wrongdoing, and thus breeds and perpetuates 
social weakness. Whenever, therefore, a majority or even a determined minor- 
ity of any community shall so overcome the bias of ages as to be willing to 
sacrifice the individual for the good of that impalpable, yet most vital of all 
realities, society itself, and what is rarer courage still, shall dare to face popu- 
lar obloquy, then, but not until then, shall the exhalations which hang like a fog 
over our community life be dissipated before the rising sun of civic righteous- 
ness. Thanks to such peerless moral leaders as President Roosevelt, the signs 
of such a popular awakening are stronger to-day than ever before in the history 
of our nation. In his epoch-making work on social evolution, Mr. Benjamin 
Kidd demonstrates pretty clearly that progress in civilization takes place with- 
out rational sanction, often, indeed, in opposition to it; that in fact great move- 
ments have behind them the emotional and not necessarily the rational element 
in human nature. As before pointed out, it is owing to this principle that all 
reasoned experiments in communism have failed and also a reason why the 
social utopias advocated so widely to-day would also fail. There is still, how- 
ever, a clearly-defined aspect in which the schools may assist in the transforma- 
tion of social ideals. To develop the newer and higher ethics, the new social 
consciousness, and to direct the emotions so aroused to attack problems lying 
next to the immediate daily life of the pupil, beginning with the schoolroom 
and extending outward into the complexity of the social fabric as the reform 
feeling shall gather momentum—this it seems to me must be our part as teach- 
ers in the moral uplift of society. 


The convention gave Superintendent Nelson a vote of thanks for 
his interesting and valuable paper. 

Doctor Dobyns then announced the awarding of the grand prize 
to the convention by the St. Louis Exposition for its model school for 
the deaf and exhibits. 

On motion it was voted that the prize be accepted with the thanks 
of the convention, and that it be filed with the secretary. 

Doctor Dobyns then read the following letter from Doctor Tate, of 
Minnesota: 

FarRIBAuLt, July 6, 1908, 
Dr. BE. M. GALLAUDET, 
Ogden, Utah. 

Dear Doctor GALLAUDET: If I had been present at the Convention I had in- 
tended to offer a resolution authorizing the chair to appoint a committee of 
three to cooperate with a similar committee of the Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the deaf, to request those charged with the Carnegie 
foundation fund to include all teachers and officers of the deaf as beneficiaries 
of said fund. 

I regret not to be able to be present with you. 

Offer my greetings to the convention. 

Very sincerely, J. N. Tarr. 


On motion of Professor Hall it was unanimously voted that the 
chair appoint the committee suggested in Doctor Tate’s letter. 

Secretary Dobyns then announced that the treasurer of the con- 
vention had sent his report and vouchers on June 15, but that since 
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they had not been received it would be impossible to give the treas- 
urer’s report at this meeting of the convention. 

At the suggestion of Doctor Dobyns it was voted that the treas- 
urer’s report be submitted to the president and secretary for their 
inspection, and if it be found sathilnaibny, that it be incorporated in 
the minutes of the convention. 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. Mr. President, is this the psychological mo- 
ment for the introduction of my resolution? If so 

Acting President Goopwin. The chair rules that it is not the 
proper time, Mr. Walker. I am asked to state that your acting treas- 
urer, Mr. Archer, desires to make a report of the funds received by 
him and.to have an auditing committee appointed to look over his 
work so that he may turn his accounts over to the treasurer. 


It was voted that an auditing committee of two be selected, and 
Mr. Milligan and Mr. A. W. Dobyns were appointed by the chair to 
audit Acting Treasurer Archer’s accounts. 

Acting President Goodwin then called Mr. Warren Robinson to 
the chair. 


INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 


DAIRYING AT THE MISSISSIPPI INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF. 
By Dr. J. R. DoByns, Jackson, Miss. 


The Mississippi legislature of 1906 appropriated $2,500 for a dairy barn for 
the Mississippi Institution for the Deaf. In June, 1907, the superintendent 
was authorized to appoint a skilled dairyman as foreman. I began corre- 
spondence to locate this skilled man. I first started out to find him in the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of that State, or to find one who had 
graduated at that college. Being unable to find such skilled man among the 
students or the graduates of that college who was available, I extended this 
correspondence to dairy schools in other States. I finally located Mr. Duncan 
A. Cameron, a deaf graduate of the Wisconsin Institution and of Gallaudet 
College and a student of a dairy school in Wisconsin. 

Mr. Cameron entered upon his duties as foreman of the dairy of this insti- 
tution October 1, 1907. In the meantime I had been corresponding with dif- 
ferent dairymen and with the dairy department of the United States Govern- 
ment, with reference to the best plans for the inside construction of the barn 
and other important matters in connection with up-to-date dairying. This 
correspondence resulted in the interior of the dairy barn being finished with 
concrete floors and stalls made of 14-inch wrought-iron pipe with chain 
stanchions and troughs made of concrete. The concrete floor is properly 
drained, and everything is constructed with a view to the best sanitation. 

In order to keep good and accurate accounts of the products of the dairy 
scales recommended by the Agricultural Department at Washington, D. C., 
were purchased. Other necessary things were provided for the dairy, and on 
the 23d of October, 1907, the dairyman began to weigh and measure the milk. 
He also began to keep an accurate account of all expenditures, so that the 
management might know the exact value of the dairy to the institution. The 
foreman’s salary was $40 per month, with board. Counting this salary and 
every other item of expense from October 23, 1907, to June 15, 1908, when the 
foreman retired, the record shows the following statistics, namely: Milk, 4,037 
gallons; butter, 423 pounds; value, $1,338. Cost, $484.97. Profit, $853.03. 

The dairyman took hold of this dairy when the herd of cattle was not 
in good shape, and the cows that have been milked were not thoroughbred but 
part Jersey, and are not 3 and 4 gallon cows. It is well to state right at 
this point that the dairy barn for which appropriation was made in 1906 was 
just completed and ready for use June 15, 1908, when the expert dairyman 
retired; he has, therefore, labored under the inconvenience of inadequate, 
uncomfortable, and undesirable sheds for protecting and caring for the cows 
and for milking. 
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This dairyman had gotten the dairy thoroughly organized and in good 
running order. Every cow was named and the milk from each cow was care- 
fully weighed daily and a tabulated record has been kept as follows: Year, 
month, day, pounds of milk, gallons of milk, value, cost, profit, loss; pounds of 
butter; herd number, sire, cows, heifers, male calves, female calves; additions 
to the herd, male calves, female calves, calves purchased, total; sold, sire, cows, 
heifers, male calves, female calves; died, sire, cows, heifers, male calves, female 
calves; grand total. 

This expert dairyman, by his constant care of the stock, has improved the 
herd and increased the production of milk to an exceedingly satisfactory point. 
It is very much to be regretted that just at this juncture the management of 
the institution finds it impossible to continue his services for want of available 
funds. 

Further plans had been matured and recommended for the erection in the 
basement of the main building, immediately under the dining r6éom, of a 
complete and up-to-date creamery with all necessary machinery, cold storage, 
ete. With the dairy as it is now provided, with the cows and barn and pasture, 
ete., had the appropriation been made for the creamery and the money been 
available to continue the services of the expert dairyman, there is no doubt 
whatever in the minds of the board of trustees and the superintendent of the 
Mississippi institution but that it would have been not only a success but an 
exceedingly great comfort to the institution. 

The expert sent to the institution from the Agricultural Department at 
Washington, D. C., stated that when the dairy and creamery were completed, 
according to the plans and specifications which had been adopted, the dairy 
would be the most complete within his knowledge of any in the South. 

The plans of the management include the instruction of boys in the dairy. 
This kind of business is growing everywhere and these experts are being 
called for from all quarters. While I have been disappointed in this matter, 
still my experience of twenty-seven years as superintendent of an institution 
encourages me to hope and believe that this plan is too perfect and the benefits 
too perceptible for the scheme to fail. 

I see no reason why, with such an equipment and the constant improving of 
the herd, any institution should not be able to furnish all the milk and make all 
the butter it consumes. 


With this short experience I would unhesitatingly recommend to any and. 


every institution the wisdom and the economy of establishing and maintaining 
a dairy department. 

Expressing the hope that I may be able at a later date to give you an 
account of a complete, up-to-date, successful, and profitable dairy and creamery 
at the Mississippi Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, this paper is respect- 
fully submitted. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. Wuu1aMs. In figuring your profit did you include interest on 
the amount invested for cows, buildings, ete. ? 

Doctor Dosrns. No; I did not. 

Doctor Arco. How many people help your expert dairyman ? 

Doctor Dosyns. Two colored boys and two white boys. 

Doctor Arco. When do they help him? 

Doctor Donyns. We milk twice a day. They help then and during 
the regular industrial hours. 

Doctor Arco. At what time do they milk? 

Doctor Dosyns. At 4 o’clock in the morning and 5 in the afternoon. 

Doctor Arco. How many cows? 

Doctor Dosyns. Fourteen at this time; sometimes more. 

Doctor Arco. How many gallons of milk a day do you get? 

Doctor Dosyns. An average of about 2 gallons from each cow. 

Doctor Arco. What kind of cows? 

Doctor Dosyns. They are part Jerseys. They are not thorough- 
bred Jerseys. 
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Doctor Arco, Now, about that profit; I am afraid if you do not 
explain how you figure it, this board of mine will get after me when 
I get home. 

Doctor Dosyns. Well, we include the salary of the expert dairyman, 
the cost of food supplies, buckets, strainers, and various utensils—in 
short, every item purchased for the dairy, every expenditure on ac- 
count of the dairy. At the end of the month, the products of the 
dairy are calculated 30 cents a pound for the butter and 30 cents a 
gallon for the milk. It is Jersey milk and my board does not con- 
sider the estimate of 30 cents a gallon too high. I referred the 
question of price to expert dairymen and they thought we should 
value the milk at 40 cents a gallon. 

Mr. Booru. What is the charge locally for milk? 

Doctor Dosyns. About 30 cents a gallon. 

Doctor Arco. This expert dairyman with his model dairy, it seems 
to me, Mr. Dobyns, would be a rather expensive affair. This expert 
dairyman of yours gets $40 a month. But if one man with the help 
of 4 boys can handle only 14 cows 

Doctor Dosyns. I will say that in addition to the deaf boys we 
have a regular man employed about the barn, who has various other 
duties besides assisting in the dairy work. I thought you asked 
only about the deaf boys employed in the dairy. 

Doctor Arco. Now, I do not want you to say anything to my man 
about how many men it takes to run your dairy. We have one man 
who does all our milking, feeds the chickens and the pigs, and does 
a number of other things besides, and he brought us in last winter 
an average of 55 gallons of milk a day. 

Doctor Dosyns. I wish to give a word of explanation here. Four 
years before I went to Mississippi old Joe Christmas, a negro, took 
charge of the cows in the Mississippi school, and for thirty years he 
has had charge of the cows alone and the returns have been satis- 
factory all the way through. We should have made no change 
but for the fact that we wanted to put our dairy on a satisfactory, 
scientific, and educational basis. 

Doctor Arco. That’s it. Is it not so, that it always costs to put 
things on a satisfactory, scientific basis? 

Mr. Goopwin. Do you make this a part of the industrial training? 

Doctor Dosyns. I do. 

Mr. Goopwin. Then it seems to me that it is only just to say that 
our industrial departments ought not always to be expected to be 
paying affairs. Their purpose is to teach our deaf boys and girls. 
As I understand it this expert gave training in dairying, taught the 
utility and relative value of various methods of feeding, the produc- 
tion of butter fat, and all that. 

Doctor Dosyns. Yes; he gave practical instruction in everything 
pertaining to dairying. He had a very complete library for his 
work and made constant practical use of it in his teaching. 

Mr. Goopwrn. But it seems to me your profit was enormous. More 
than $50 per cow. That is good dairying. 

Doctor Dosyns. We put the cost of the butter at 30 cents, but 
that was really not high enough. I never bought a pound of butter 
from the 1st of December to the 15th of March last year that I did 
not pay as much as 30 cents for, and generally more. And we did not 
buy any oleomargarine either, nothing but creamery butter. 
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Mr. Goopwin. Did you include the pay of your hired man in your 
estimate of the cost of running your dairy ? 

Doctor Dosyns. No; we did not include his pay because he has so 
much else to do besides the dairy work. 

Mr. Connor. You spoke of so many gallons of milk—do you give 
the children the whole milk to drink? 

Doctor Dosyns. Yes; we give them the milk with the cream all 
in it, except what was used for butter. We made butter because we 
wanted to test the ability of our dairyman to make it more than 
anything else, and he proved it. Now, if there is any superintendent 
here who wants an expert dairyman, I advise him to send and get 
Mr. Duncan G. Cameron. 

Mr. Connor. Is he a deaf man? 

Doctor Dosrns. Yes; he is a graduate of-the Wisconsin school and 
of Gallaudet College. 

Doctor Burt. Why did you make butter when your milk was 
worth 30 cents a gallon? It would have been more profitable to 
have used the milk and bought your butter. 

Doctor Dosyns. We made butter to show we could do it, and to 
teach the dairy pupils how to do it; and we made the best butter in 
Mississippi. 

Doctor Burr. It takes 3 gallons of milk to make a pound of butter, 
so it does not seem to me that this butter making would be a very 
profitable business in your State. 

Doctor Dosyns. I don’t know whether it takes 3 gallons of milk 
to make a pound of butter in Mississippi or not, and Doctor Burt 
doesn’t know either. It is profitable in industrial training. 

Doctor Burt. I was in the dairy business for a number of years.. 
I used to sell my milk at 9 cents in the summer and 11 cents in the 
winter, and I made lots of money out of it, too. 

Doctor Dosyns. We could have sold our milk for more than the 
butter was worth. We made butter to demonstrate that we could 
make first-class butter at our dairy. 

Mr. T. P. Cuarke. I would like to ask about your pasturage. 

Mr. Banos. Your pasturage, that’s just what I want to ask about. 
How many months in the year do your cows get green pasturage ? 

Doctor Dosyns. Some grass every month in the year. 

Mr. Crarke. Does it cost you anything? 

Doctor Dosyrns. No. 

Mr. Banos. How much feed did you buy? How much hay? 

Doctor Dospyns. We do not buy hay, we make it. 

Mr. Banos. I understand it takes this man from 4 to 6 o’clock in 
the morning to milk 14 cows. How did you get your boys up? 

Doctor Dosyns. The boys no not get up till 5 o’clock. 

Professor Hatu. I should like to put just one question to Doctor 
Argo and the same one to Doctor Dobyns. I will ask Doctor Argo if 
he will recommend that the man who looks after his cows and pigs 
and chickens be invited to become a member of this convention 
and read a paper before this body; and I will ask Doctor Dobyns 
the same question, will he invite Mr. Cameron to join this convention 
and present us a paper on the subject of dairying. 

Doctor Dosyns. I will be very glad to ask him and he will present 
a good paper, too. 
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Professor Hau. That is just the point I want to bring out. We 
should speak about this question from the point of view of getting 
the proper kind of men to teach industrial work in our schools. 

Doctor Arco. The trouble with us is that we have no boys whe 
want to become dairymen. My man gets up at half past 3 in the 
morning, and I haven’t any boys who are willing to get up at that 
hour. Some of them help him in the afternoon, but they do not help 
him in the morning. I have not a single boy who wants to get out 
of bed at that time. 

Doctor Dosyns. In regard to this point I'll say that the negro 
boys get up and milk at 5 o’clock, and the white boys do the milking 
in the afternoon. 

Doctor Argo. I will say that we are running our dairy simply for 
the purpose of getting good milk for the use of the institution. We 
do not care anything about it as a trade for the boys. I have trouble 
sometimes in finding any boys who are willing to help in this work. 

But if we had green grass twelve months in the year our milk 
would not cost us anything like the figure Doctor Dobyns puts on 
his. 

Our milk costs us about 164, cents, not above that, and when we 
have grass, about 104 cents, but if we had green grass all the year 
we should get that milk for much less. I don’t understand how the 
cost of milk in Mississippi is so high. We furnish our dairyman 
a house as complete as any house on our place, and we do everythin 
possible for the man and for the dairy. We estimate the value o 
our dairy plant at $4,000. At 6 per cent on this amount, and puttin 
in the wages of the man, and every little item of expense mua 
with it, we get our milk at about 16} cents. The dairymen in the 
town say I ought to put the milk in at 25 cents, but I put it in at 
only 20. Of course we have our pigs and chickens, and that brings 
the price of the milk down. I should like to have Doctor Dobyns 
explain how his milk costs so much. 

octor Dosyns. We estimate that the actual cost of the milk itself 
is not more than 4 or 5 cents a gallon, if you leave out the pay of the 
expert dairyman and the other items of expense necessary to the 
educational feature. 

Mr. Banes. Do you pay the boys anything for the work they do? 

Doctor Dosyns. No. Neither do we compute the interest on the 
cost of our plant as Doctor Argo has done. I should like to know, 
Doctor Argo, whether you compute the interest on the money in- 
vested in your entire plant when you make up your per capita 
estimate. If you don’t, why should you count it in the expense of 
running your dairy? 

Doctor Arco. The other is for educational purposes, the dairy is 
not. 

Professor Hat. That is exactly why I asked that question a 
while ago. I think that Doctor Argo and Doctor Dobyns are work- 
ing on entirely different lines in this dairy business. Dr. Dobyns is 
running his dairy along educational lines, and I take the stand that 
his side is the better side. Though it costs more it pays better in the 
end. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I understand the whole cost is $484.97. That does 
not include the pasturage. I would like to have that man. For the 
dairyman that is a splendid record. 
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Doctor Dosyns. Those figures are taken from the books in the 
office. If there is anybody who chooses to see them he can do so. 

Mr. T. P. Crarxe. I believe that, while from Superintendent 
Dobyns’s side this is directly in line with practical industrial training, 
the discussion has reached a point where we can get more accurate 
information from the reports of the dairy commissioner of the United 
States. 

I therefore move that this discussion be closed, and that we go on 
with the programme. 


Mr. Clarke’s motion was carried. 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES IN SCHOOLS FOR 
THE DEAF. 


By Mr. W. F. SCHNEIDER, Vancouver, Wash. 


This subject being new to some of us may probably seem far-fetched. But 
I will try to elucidate, that you may get the idea and the inspiration. 

Industrial training in our schools is constantly gaining in scope and magni- 
tude, for it is conceded that the majority of the deaf upon leaving our schools 
will go to work in the shops, on the farm, or at unskilled labor. 

For this reason everything that will tend to a better understanding of the 
various callings should be grasped. I am advised that trades schools for the hear- 
ing have been acquiring industrial and agricultural libraries, which are, no doubt, 
a great help. As an aid in furthering the effectiveness of our industrial depart- 
ments, I wish to argue in favor of such libraries in our schools. The printed 
matter accumulated would be valuable for reference as well as interesting read- 
ing. The library, if well situated, well arranged, and in the care of one who 
is alive to this subject of industrial training, would be, no doubt, of great help 
to pupil and teacher alike. The ambitious pupil could read up on his particular 
trade without going to unnecessary trouble in finding a certain volume or 
publication in a general library. The teacher, too, in guiding his pupil in the 
right paths of reading would appreciate the time and effort spared in getting 
the desired publication. It is important that we acquire all information con- 
cerning the conditions surrounding a calling. Time saved encourages research. 

I am not well prepared to tell just how such a library should be arranged 
and what should go into it, but I can make suggestions. If the library is to 
be located in one place, it would be a good idea to have the work grouped under 
appropriate headings, such as printing, domestic science, agriculture, ete. But 
in some cases it may be found convenient to have the library scattered among 
the various shops. While we do not pretend to have much of a library at the 
Washington school, yet books, catalogues, and sundry publications treating of 
the particular trade are kept in our various shops. Here let me mention the 
value of catalogues. As they are profusely illustrated, it is comparatively easy 
for pupils as well as educators to learn the exact names and probable prices 
of tools and materials. Our books, we find, are well thumbed and soiled, indi- 
eating the use to which they have been put. The agricultural library at the 
Louisiana school, as outlined in the Annals of last May, is an excellent model. 

Now, to come to the publications, only those of a permanent character by 
standard authorities should be selected. If others are desired, great care must 
be taken as to their reliability, for we can not afford to have our children pick 
up questionable or mistaken ideas of any chosen occupation. Besides, mis- 
leading and unreliable information will lower the standard of any reference 
library, if not eventually bring it to a state of “innocuous desuetude.” This 
brings to mind the harm done to natural history libraries by the “ nature fake” 
books. 

There are magazines and magazines. Many of these are for particular crafts. 
Some are good and some are not. Among the good we might instance the 
Inland Printer and the American Industrial Journal. Those magazines that 
are carefully selected should form a well-balanced current literature to keep 
the trades teachers informed of the progress in the industrial world. These 
magazines, or some of them, could later be bound if they added to the perma- 
nent value of the library. 
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Then there are pamphlets, documents, and addresses treating of our line of 
work, either wholly or in part, which would form another excellent addition to 
the library. 

Current literature occasionally has short articles or pieces that are interest- 
ing and valuable. ‘Rhese might be clipped and preserved in scrapbooks. 

But whatever goes into the library and however it is arranged, its efficiency 
largely hinges on the individuality of the librarian. If he is wide awake, thor- 
oughly imbued with a desire to enhance the effectiveness of industrial and agri- 
cultural education in our schools, he will not fail to augment its influence at 
every opportunity. With such a mass of material and data on hand, the trades 
teacher will be well equipped to guide the young folks in the selection and 
learning of a trade, for it is noted that in the beginning a pupil often chooses 
unwisely. Neither his tastes nor inclinations fit him for his choice of a trade. 
With a few possible exceptions, our pupils are never too old to start out anew, 
and advanced age does not hinder the acquisition of the rudiments of a trade. 

I wish to state in passing that a closer connection between the industrial 
and literary departments, with language lessons bearing on the industries, 
would stimulate a perusal of the books in the libraries. Spelled or written 
conversations between teacher and pupil, involving the use of such names and 
trade terms as will be absolutely necessary when our graduates work with hear- 
ing people, will further tend to bring the library into use, The trades teacher 
thus becomes in a way a teacher of language—trade language—and after the 
manner of Squeers associates mental work directly with the manual. 

Finally, an ideal library involyes the expenditure of some good hard cash 
and a great deal of some one’s time. When either is lacking, we must do the 
best we can. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. T. P. Crarxe. I would like to say before leaving the platform 
that Mr. Schneider, who is now the teacher of printing in my school, 
began his work as a teacher in the literary department. He taught 
a liter ary class two years before going into ‘the industrial depar tment. 
I have pleasure in saying that ‘I have found his work excellent in 
both departments. 

Mr. Tiuinenast. I think that the principal idea brought out in 
Mr. Schneider’s paper is excellent. I had occasion last winter to buy 
about 400 volumes for our school library, and I made it a point to 
get most of the books for the primary department, and the greater 
part of the remainder were books dealing primarily with industrial 
training. 

Mr. T. P. Crarke. I would like to state what this library for the 
industrial department is, as we understand it, and are trying to use 
it in Washington. 

Our idea is to have that library in the shop. My idea is to have a 
teacher in each trade school. I want a real teacher in each school, 
and I want his text-books right at his hands, where he and the pupils 
can make use of them. I have got far enough along with this idea 
of an industrial library to have the bookcases. And there are some 
books in each of the cases. 

Mr. Connor. We have the nucleus of an industrial library in our 
school. We have placed the books pertaining to each industry in the 
room devoted to that branch.. The books dealing with carpentry 
and cabinetmaking are in the carpentry shop. The domestic science 
books are in that department. The books dealing with agriculture 
are placed where they are accessible to the pupils working along 
those lines. 


The chairman called on Mr. E. W. Walker for a paper on “A 
Question of Compensation.” 
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Mr. E. W. Wauxer. In the paper I have written I have discussed 
this question from the standpoint of the superintendent, who has in 
mind the idea of, in the long run, making his school the best possible. 
It may mean paying either low salaries or high sataries. Do not get 
the idea that I am trying to move salaries up or down. I am look- 
ing at it from the standpoint of the superintendent, who should get 
all the money he can from the legislature, and then use it in the best 
way he can to make his school better. 

The sale of labor, like that of any other commodity, is regulated 
by the law of supply and demand. I wanted to say that the other 
afternoon. When the question of paying lady teachers as much as 
the men was being discussed I wanted to say that, but I was afraid 
that I should be misunderstood. But all sentiment aside, and look- 
ing at it purely on the basis of business judgment, the salary of the 
lady worker and the gentleman worker will depend ultimately on 
the law of supply and demand, and just as long as there are more 
ladies engaged in the work the salaries of the ladies will be lower 
than the salaries of the men. 

I should like to discuss this question from the sociological stand- 
point. I am not one of those who believe in equal pay for equal 
work. That is a catchword that has misled many. It is based on the 
idea that the thing is paramount, and the individual of only second- 
ary consideration. I believe that human existence is premised on 
the idea that the individual is paramount and the thing wholly 
secondary, and of importance only as it contributes to the individual. 
Human society is not organized simply to do certain things. That 
is not why we exist. The purpose of existence is growth. Human 
society is organized to make possible that growth, and whatever 
work we do and whatever compensation we receive is done and re- 
ceived either consciously or unconsciously because civilization is 
the better for it. I am a firm believer in the family as the 
great social unit, and I do not believe that civilization can progress 
on any other idea than that which sustains the family in all its 
purity. 

Now, then, if women and men are paid equally for equal work a 
serious thrust has been made at the fundamental fabric of our civil- 
ization. I hope I shall not appear lacking in chivalry. I yield to 
no one in the honor and deference I would pay to women, but be- 
cause of this I can not becloud my judgment on this social question. 
So long as we believe the family is the necessary and fundamental 
unit of civilization the man who supports the family must neces- 
sarily be paid more than a woman who simply supports herself. 
The industrial and business world has already gone so far in paying 
women a salary approximating that of men that the family life is 
seriously threatened. Many men can not support the family on what 
they receive, and especially they can not oak a woman to share their 
salary when the woman is already capable of earning a salary prac- 
tically the same in amount. Thus we have a condition wherein 
women hesitate to enter the marriage relation because it means the 
giving up of comforts they are able to earn for themselves, and men 
hesitate to enter upon the same relation because of their inability to 
furnish accustomed comforts. Thus for many the family ceases to 
be the social unit, and a general looseness of morals results, 
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In my own school it is not the men who are getting $1,000 or $1.200 
a year who can afford to travel. It is the women receiving $700 or 
$750. They can better do this, and do do it. I do not say for a 
moment that our $1,000, $1,100, and $1,200 men are any better teachers 
than the $600, $700, or $750 women. They are not; but I do insist 
that to keep men in the teaching profession at all we must pay them 
more than it is necessary to pay women, and as a broad policy for 
the entire industrial world men must be paid more than women even 
for the same work, or our whole social fabric will be wrecked. 

It is no answer to say as was said here that many lady teachers 
also have relatives to support. It is just as true that outside of the 
wives and children men have people dependent upon them. Men 
must care for all these, and in addition must support their wives and 
children. Now, if the family life is necessarily a part of our social 
fabric it is important for us to recognize that fact and adopt a policy 
that will retain the family in our community life. The man must 
receive a salary that will permit him to keep himself and family on 
the same scale that a woman can keep herself alone. This is necessary 
not in economic fairness, but in sociologic justice. The welfare of 
no individual requires this, but the welfare of the race in its struggle 
toward better civilization demads it. I can not further trespass upon 
your time in elaboration of this idea, but I believe it is fundamental 
and that civilization itself depends upon it. 

So much for the broad generalization toward which I believe 
human thought should aim. As separate individuals in our partic- 
ular teaching profession we are concerned with the economic question 
only. Our labor is a commodity. It commands in the long run just 


what it is worth. If men are necessary in the teaching profession 
they must be paid enough to attract from other professions men of 
equal caliber. Women need not be paid the same salary, because 
the law of supply and demand does not so require. This law is 
supreme in the economic world. 


A QUESTION OF COMPENSATION. 
By Supt. E. W. WALKER, Delavan, Wis. 


In discussing the question of compensation to be paid to instructors in the 
industrial departments of schools for the deaf, I desire to include what I 
have to say under three distinct propositions. 

First, what should determine the compensation to be paid for any labor 
service in the industrial, commercial, or professional world? 

Second, what should determine the compensation to be paid any teacher in 
schools for the deaf? 

Third, and the one pertinent to this discussion, what should determine the 
compensation to be paid to teachers in the industrial departments in schools 
for the deaf? 

I desire to discuss these questions not from the standpoint of an agitator 
who believes that all labor should be better paid, nor from the standpoint of 
the ultra-conservative employer who believes it to be his duty to secure all 
labor as cheaply as possible, but from the standpoint of the superintendent 
whose one motive is to adopt a policy whicb in the long run means increased 
efficiency in the school under his charge. Such a superintendent rejects on 
the one hand appeals from his appointee for an increased salary on the plea 
that he needs more money in order to live as he should, and on the other 
ignores as tactfully as he can, but still ignores, reminders from his superior 
board that the school should be run as economically as possible. Both of these 
pressures come to every superintendent. Both have their origin in sentiment 
rather than judgment, and in the conduct of any great enterprise judgment 
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rather than sentiment must guide.’ Sentiment is ever a great propelling force, 
but the direction of that force must be established by judgment. Therefore, 
with no consideration for the needs of any individual, with no consideration 
for personal] or political friends, with no consideration for the suggestions of 
our superiors, but having in mind the one consideration of injecting into the 
situation that which will result in increased power and efficiency in our 
industrial departments, what should be the compensation paid to instructors 
of industrial departments in schools for the deaf? 

Shorn of sentiment the first of the above questions can be answered briefly 
by quoting the great economic law which determines the value of every kind 
of labor and of every commodity, namely, the law of supply and demand. I 
need not elaborate upon this law here. I wish only to say that it is difficult 
for some people to realize the force of this law as applied to themselves. 
Why it should be so I do not know, but it is so, that it personally affronts 
many people to have their labor spoken of as a commodity to be bought and 
sold. Nevertheless, I wish to predicate all that follows in this paper on the 
proposition that human labor of every kind is bought and sold in the market 
as a commodity, that the compensation for this labor is based on the economic 
law of supply and demand, and that in this purchase and sale, labor should 
receive its compensation in just proportion to the service rendered. 

The farmer who pays his hired man an extra $5 this month because of sick- 
ness in the man’s family pays it not as a business proposition but as a matter 
of charity. The school board that pays resident teachers less than non- 
residents for the same service, merely because it assumes that it can get them 
at a smaller salary, violates the law of business prudence in the other direction. 
Whatever is done anywhere modifying the adjustment of salaries because of 
conditions like the above is done not in obedience to any economic principle. 
Each may be defended, one on the basis of the noble virtue of charity, the 
other on the basis of necessity. Each is indefensible as a business proposition. 
Now, however, if the farmer by following this policy can secure more constant 
or more efficient service from his man by his act, or if by following this policy 
he builds up for himself such a reputation among workingmen that worthy 
laborers desire to enter his employ, then his act which appeared simply charit- 
able becomes an act of sound economic business. So the school board acts 
with economic wisdom in following the above-mentioned policy if thereby it 
attracts to its system the strongest workers. Otherwise it is unbusinesslike 
even though it may save a few dollars to the community. 

In concluding my first proposition let me say that: 

The salary- and wage-earner, then, sells his time and his service. 

The selling price for this time and service is based upon supply and demand. 

The exercise of this demand should be farsighted enough to pay such wage or 
salary as will give to any assumed group of workers its highest efficiency. 

These are fundamental conclusions which apply to all labor that is bought and 
sold and which inhere in this discussion only to the extent that they are uni- 
versal in their application. 

Secondly, what should determine the compensation to be paid any teacher in 
any school for the deaf? This question must be answered by the application of 
the preceding conclusions. A young person fresh from college desires, of course,- 
as high a salary as he can secure. A superintendent is justified in paying him 
only so much as he must pay someone else for doing the same service. Of all 
the candidates from which he is to select many are practically of equal merit. 
What he must pay to them will determine what he is justified in offering to the 
particular candidate he desires to elect. I do not mean by this that the super- 
intendent should pay only sufficient to secure the cheapest candidate, because if 
he is farsighted in his policy he will not be aiming to secure cheap candidates, 
but efficient ones. This means that he must put his initial salary for new 
teachers at a standard that will attact the strongest inexperienced candidates. 
By following this policy he would pay as a minimum salary for beginners a little 
more than is absolutely necessary, but he will thereby commit himself to a policy 
which in the long run attracts to his school the strong rather than the weak 
candidates. This means increasing the efficiency of his working force. 

Relative to the increases to be made in the salaries of teachers, the same rule 
should apply, namely, to recognize merit by such increases as will keep in the 
force its strongest workers and advertise to the teaching body throughout the 
country that his school does make such recognition of real worth. In this way 
his school will secure and will retain the strongest workers. 

Thirdly, in light of these conclusions, what should determine the compensation 
to be paid the teachers in the industrial departments in schools for the deaf? 
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In the first place, I believe that we should recognize heads of industrial depart- 
ments as teachers.¢ There is a tendency in some quarters to look upon the 
institution carpenter merely as the man who makes repairs about the institution; 
on the head of the printing department as the man who prints the institution 
paper; on the head of the shoe shop as the man who makes and repairs shoes, 
All of these, it is true, may be helped by the boys in doing the work, but the fact 
that these men hold their position in order to do this work seems to be upper- 
most in mind. 

I can not acquiesce in this opinion. The industrial departments do not exist 
for the sake of doing institution work. In the shoe shop we make shoemakers, 
not shoes. The printing department of our institutions is maintained to make 
printers, not to print papers, and the cabinet shop to make cabinetmakers, not 
cabinets. This being the case, the head of each department becomes not simply 
a worker at his trade, though he must be that, but he becomes an instructor and 
inspirer of workers. In short, he is a teacher in the full sense of the work, and 
in these days when industrial training is receiving so much attention in educa- 
tional conventions and in actual practice in our public schools, the industrial 
teacher is hoisted into such prominence that I can see no reason why he should 
not be paid a salary equal to that of the teacher in the academic department. 

On the other hand, as a superintendent I have no business to offer to a new 
candidate for one of these positions what I must necessarily pay to academic 
teachers. Let me illustrate. In my own community I can secure for $60 a 
month one of the best carpenters to head my carpenter department. To secure 
x man in the academic department of equal experience might cost $90 a month. 
Shall I now pay the $90 to the man who is willing to work for $60? Manifestly 
not. Such an act would certainly be foolish and perhaps dishonest. Theoret- 
ically, I believe the industrial teacher should be paid as much as his academic 
associate. In practice his salary must be determined, not theoretically, but 
economically—that is, in obedience to the law of supply and demand. I will, 
therefore, pay him the economic salary of $60, not the theoretic one of $90. 

My conclusion clearly is that the initial compensation of the industrial 
teacher is: to be determined by the law of supply and demand in his particular 
community, but—and here I come to the only thing I wish to urge in connection 
with the subject—when a man in the industrial department develops unusual 
strength as a worker, an instructor, and an inspirer of workers, then there 
should be no limit set upon his compensation short of that received by academic 
teachers in the same schools. Every young carpenter with energy, initiative, 
almbition, and intelligence hopes to become a contractor, in which capacity he 
will earn more than his regular wage as carpenter. If a school secures the 
services of a man with such energy, initiative, ambition, and intelligence, it 
should hold out to him a possibility of such an increase in compensation as will 
be fairly commensurate with the chance of promotion which he gives up in 
abandoning the regular work of his trade. In this way only can we attract 
to and hold in our industrial departments the men possessing these qualities, 
and it is such men that we desire. 

I know that it will be urged in objection to this that the industrial instructor 
is not usually so well educated as the academic instructor. This is true in a 
sense, and I would not urge the application of this principle, except to those 
men whose education is sufficient for the needs of their particular work. An 
instructor in any department should be able to use good English, write a cor- 
rect letter, and be reasonably well informed on topics of common information. 
If now he supplements this much of an education with the technical knowledge 
and high skill that belongs to his particular trade, then I argue that his educa- 
tion is commensurate with that of the academic teacher, and his compensation 
should be likewise commensurate. 

I need not here discuss a larger educational question, but I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that it is the industrial phase of education that is to-day oceu- 
pying public thought. In the winter of 1896 I first attended the meeting of the 


@{ would like to say in this connection that in our school it has been the 
custom to keep the heads of the industrial department on the pay roll of the 
employees. The superintendent is there; the heads of the industrial departments 
are there. It was only about three months ago that I secured the putting of the 
industrial teachers on the teachers pay roli, and it is now going to be easier to 
move these industrial salaries up just by juxtaposition, 
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Association of the Department of Superintendence of the National Hducational 
Association, and I have attended most of the meetings since that date. In 
that year every paper presented discussed the psychological value of different 
academic subjects taught in our schools. Not a hint anywhere that industrial 
training was a necessary factor in securing the culture that comes from schools. 
That was only twelve: years ago. A change in ideals has gradually been effected 
until, at the meeting of the same association which convened in Washington 
last February, every paper presented was upon some form of industrial edu- 
cation. 

The educational world is just learning this great fact, that the highest and 
truest culture which schools can give comes from the opportunity of being of 
service to others. Psychologically, we are learning the other fact, that in the 
training of the hand we train the mind, and that somehow he who works with 
his hand as well as his brain develops a truer and sturdier mental type than 
does he who works simply with his brain. The so-called “ humanities” that 
were taught in the academies and colleges of the last generation give way to 
the “ utilities” as they are being developed in the modern school. 

This does not mean a deterioration nor a lowering of ideals. Rather the 
reverse. It springs from the idea that education is now universal and that 
the educated man of the future, besides having his brain trained for mental 
service, must have his hand skilled in manual service. What magnificent 
types of manhood and womanhood we shall then devolop! This new ideal in 
education will solve many of the vexing problems of to-day. I can not here 
elaborate upon these points, but I state, and I am ready to defend the state- 
ment in each case, that the so-called servant-girl problem, the labor problem, and 
the social problem, in so far as society is now divided into classes of social 
distinction based on income and occupation, will all be solved by the natural 
influence that will flow from this new ideal in education. 

The industrial department then takes its rank by the side of the academic 
department in contributing to the culture derived from schools. In con- 
clusion I therefore urge that the maximum salary for industrial instructors 
should be the same as the maximum salary for the academic instructors, but 
that because of present conditions the initial salary for the industrial instructor 
must be determined by the wage paid to the trade workers in his community. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. Anperson. Mr. Walker insists on speaking of the relative 
difference in the salaries of men and women and also calls attention to 
the fact that the men have relatives to support and care for outside 
their immediate families. I should like to add this thought in 
favor of the women. A man marries usually because he expects and 
hopes to increase his happiness by having his family. This pleasure 
has to be paid for out of his salary. W *hat pleasure do you give to 
the woman who gives her life to education and does not have a ‘home? 

Herbert Spencer says, that all societies are judged by the way they 
treat their women. And just as long as we fail to treat our women 
teachers fairly will we fail to rise to that high plane of educational 
progress which should be our ideal. 

Mr. W. L. Waker. Is not the teaching profession for men an end 
while with the lady teacher it is a means ‘to the end 2 

Mrs. Anprerson. No, not to the real teacher. 

Mr. W. L. Watker. Some mighty real ones have been lost to us. 

Mrs. Anpverson. Well, that is your own fault. You should pay 
them higher salaries and then you would not lose them. 

Mr. Jonrs. I believe that the statement made by Mrs. Anderson 
implies a great injustice to women. She says that men marry for the 
purpose of increasing their happiness, 
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Mrs. Anperson. It is true that lots of women marry, and they think 
they fall in love because they are not able to support themselves and 
those dependent upon them on the salaries paid them. 

Mr. E. W. Watxer. I arise to a point of order. This is not dis- 
cussing my paper. 

Chairman Rosinson. We will proceed to the next number on the 
programme. 

Mr. E. W. Watxer. I hope it will not appear that I am occupying 
the platform too much. This is not myself, it is Mr. Robinson who 
is speaking. Yesterday Mr. Robinson came to me and said: “ The 
Industrial Journal is put down as one of the topics on the pro- 
gramme for to-morrow. Now, don’t you really believe I had better 
leave that off? The convention has already done more for the 
Journal than I expected it would, and I think I had better not say 
anything about it.” So it was decided to leave it off. 

This morning Mr. Robinson came to me again and said: “ The 
printer has printed the programme with something regarding the 
Industrial Journal. What shall I do about it?” 

Now, Mr. Robinson is exceedingly earnest and insistent that the 
time has come that the industrial side of our training should be made 
prominent in every way. He said three years ago that something 
ought to be done to voice that expression. 

[ am going to give Mr. Robinson credit for being something of an 
educational prophet. For the drift toward industrial training in all 
educational work could not then be seen so clearly as now. 

Mr. Robinson wanted to start a paper and could not afford it. He 
same to me and talked the matter over, and said: “I will put my 
time and energy into #. I can not afford to print it.” 

I offered a little help from the institution printing office, and by 
that means and the help from subscriptions he has been enabled to 
print the 7ndustrial Journal. He does hope that it may be taken by 
every industrial teacher, but he is also trying to reach the graduates 
of our schools who have gone out into the world and who are sub- 
merged largely because they do not see what other deaf people can 
do. They see what hearing people are doing; but not seeing what the 
deaf are doing, they become despondent, thinking there is no place for 
the deaf man. Mr. Robinson is putting out a paper which he designs 
as a missionary to show that deaf men and deaf women are making a 
success of life, with the hope that other deaf people will be inspired 
to make similar efforts. He has put many hours and great energy 
into this work. 

Mr. Walker then read the following statement from Mr. Robinson: 

The Journal was started after a careful deliberation of the matter in all its 
bearings. Had it been intended for the deaf alone, no step would ever have 
been taken, as it was evident that sufficient support for a first-class magazine 
could not be obtained; but in combination with the industrial departments of 
the schools, it was believed such a publication was possible. These departments 
were really the first in mind, and so the project was launched. 

If ever there was a time for a publication of this kind, it is now. Our schools 
would have been better off, though, had such a movement been begun forty years 
ago. This magazine will do for the industrial department what the Anna/s and 
the Association Review have done and are doing for the literary department. 

At present the Journal has 480 subscribers, but to do justice to its mission a 
thousand would be none too many. There are a thousand and one things in 
the work of publishing a magazine, especially an illustrated periodical, that the 
layman never thinks about. But I am well satisfied with the progress it is 
making, and more than grateful at its reception by the convention. I am 
delighted. Indeed, it has been beyond my expectation. 
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OPERATING THE LINOTYPE. 
By Mr. L. A. Lone, Devils Lake, N. Dak. 


IT have often been asked if the deaf could make a success as linotype opera- 
tors. Judging from my own experience as a machinist-operator and from the 
record of some of the deaf operators who are holding their own in different 
parts of the country, I should answer emphatically in the affirmative. When 
I applied for, and secured a position in Cincinnati, two summers ago, the com- 
positors in the other part of the office predicted, on account of my inability to 
hear, that they would find the machine in ruins the next morning. I was also 
informed that the first thing some of them did before commencing their work 
was to look over the machine and find out how much I had set, and I am glad to 
be able to say they “ got left.” And what is more, it was the first time I ever 
worked at a machine for compensation, and 1 got higher pay than some of the 
compositors who had been working in the same office several years. 

The employers who understand the mechanism of the linotype are not afraid 
to trust the machine in the hands of a skilled deaf machinist-operator, for they 
know that there is not the least danger of the machine coming down in a heap 
in case he does not find out as soon as any part gets out of order. The machine 
is so fixed that it will, from any cause, stop at nearly any revolution and with- 
out any damage. 

In each of the large offices they employ a skilled machinist to look after the 
machines; therefore, all the work the operator has to do is to manipulate the 
keyboard and operate the machine fast enough to get the most out of it. But 
he must be a person of more than ordinary education; he must have a good 
understanding of grammar and the rules of punctuation; he must be able to 
set at least 3,200 ems per hour before he can expect to be given a “‘trial;” and 
he must also be a good printer, but it should not be taken for granted that all 
good compositors would make good operators. 

It is up to the deaf operators to show that they can do as good work as the 
hearing ones; then the prejudice against the employment of deaf operators will 
in time be swept away. 


DISCUSSION. 


Mr. T. P. Cuarxe. Within the past eight weeks I have received 
from different printing offices within a radius of 150 or 200 miles of 
my school 10 or 12 applications for operators of the Simplex type- 
setting machine. And I expect to have one of these machines in- 
stalled in my printing office as soon as I can complete arrange- 
ments to purchase one. I hope to have it in operation before next 
Christmas. 

Doctor Dosyns then read an item from a newspaper regarding 
Mr. D. M. Bradham, a deaf man, who is succeeding as a linotype 
operator. 

Mr. W. L. Waxxer stated that he thought Mr. Bradham, who was 
a former pupil in his school, was now employed in an office in Atlanta, 
and was receiving $27.50 a week. 

Mr. Wits. Robert M. Hodges, formerly a pupil in the Texas 
school, is now employed as a linotype operator, and makes at least 
$5 a day. He has accumulated some ten to fifteen thousand dollars 
in property. 

Mr. Boorn. Where did he learn to operate the linotype? 

Mr. Witu1aMs. He learned after he left school. 

Mr. Boorn. Why don’t you install a linotype in your school ? 

Doctor Dosyns (in signs). Money. It takes money. 

Mr. Witu1aMs. That’s it. Doctor Dobyns has given the reason. 

Mr. Boorn. Speak it out so the stenographer can get it. 

Doctor Dosyns. I think he got that all right. He understands 
signs, 
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Mr. T. P. Cuarxe. In regard to that money question, I have been 
looking into that. I find that a Mergenthaler machine would cost 
ag $4,500 to $6,500. But the cost of the Simplex machine is much 
ess, 


i 
e The Simplex typesetting machine, as it is called, does not cast and 
t set the type as does the Mergenthaler machine; it only sets it. These 
: machines, as they are rebuilt by the American Type Foundry Com- 
5 pany, are really almost as good as new machines, and as they get 
0 quite a number of them on hand, one can get a very satisfactory 
K outfit, for teaching and making operators, for an investment of $900 
; to $1,000. That buys the machine and four or five hundred pounds 
e of type. 

Mr. Goopwin. For how much ? 
d Mr. CuarKke. For about $900 or $1,000. 
. Mr. Goopwin. Are the machines reliable? 
e Mr. Cuiarke. They are guaranteed by the American Type Foundry 
\- Company. 

Mr. Goopw1n. What would that machine cost new ? 
: Mr. CrarKke. About $2,500 to $3,000. You understand that the 
t Simplex machine does not make the type as does the Mergenthaler. 
d It-simply sets and distributes it. It requires two workmen. It isa 
; smaller type of machine, but it is the machine that is used in country 


offices. For the country office, undoubtedly, the Simplex is the best 
machine. There are about five or six Mergenthaler operators to one 
Simplex operator; still the Simplex is the most satisfactory type- 
setting machine for the country office. 

Mr. Hammonp. What do you think of the Monotype machine. Is 
not that the one that is claimed to be better than all the rest combined ? 

Mr. Cuarke. I understand that the Monotype will do all that the 
Mergenthaler will do at but a fraction of the cost. But the 11 appli- 

. cations I referred to were all for operators of Simplex machines, 

Mr. Goopwin. What can you get a rebuilt Mergenthaler for ? 

Mr. Cuarke. For about $3,000. 

Mr. Goopwi1n. What do you think of these rebuilt machines as a 
rule? 

Mr. CuiarKke. They are as good as new. When the American Type 
Foundry Company turns out a machine, whether it be Mergenthaler 
or Simplex, it is all right. 

Mr. Boorn. The Simplex machine is coming largely into use in 
country offices all over the land. There is not work enough in the 
average country newspaper office to keep a Mergenthaler machine busy. 
The Simplex is not so complete and rapid a machine, but it is cheaper, 
and it fits into and meets the needs of the average country printing 
office admirably. I happen to know something of it, because my 
brother publishes a country newspaper, and he operates a Simplex 
machine. The work of the office which formerly took four or five 
men is now carried on by one competent man and one good boy to 
help run the machine. There is thus large economy in it. The 
Simplex machines are coming much into use, and if you will train 
your deaf boys to become Simplex operators they will have no diffi- 
culty in getting employment. 


—_ 


The chairman closed the meeting of the industrial section.. 
8. Doc. 645, 60-2——10 
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THURSDAY, JULY 9. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Acting President Goodwin called the meeting to order at 2 o’clock. 
He announced the appointment of the following as a committee on 
the special course of study, as provided for in Mr. Clarke’s motion 
passed at the Monday morning session : 

Mr. T. P. Clarke, of Washington, superintendent, chairman; Mr. 
T. V. Archer, of North Carolina, principal; Miss Margaret Stevenson, 
of Kansas, oral teacher; Prof. Rosie! Hall, of Washington, D. C., 
manual teacher; Mr. Warren Robinson, of Wisconsin, industrial 
teacher. 

As the committee to cooperate with a similar committee of the 
American Association, with reference to pensions for teachers of the 
deaf, the chair announced that he had appointed Dr. W. N. Burt, of 
Pennsylvania, chairman, Mr. R. O. Johnson, of Indiana, and Mr. 
J. W. Jones, of Ohio. 

As a committee on necrology, the following were appointed: 

Mr. J. S. Long, chairman; Mr. W. L. Walker, Mr. T. C. Forrester. 

Superintendent Richard O. Johnson, of Indiana, as chairman of 
the kindergarten section, then took charge of the meeting. 


KINDERGARTEN SECTION. 


Chairman Jounson. At our last convention meeting in North Caro- 
lina, in 1905, a committee was appointed for the kindergarten section 
and I happened to be made chairman of it. Somehow or other, the 
matter of preparing the programme for this section dragged until the - 
last moment, and then things were done hurriedly—and unsatisfac- 
torily for the cause, I fear. 

Among other things I sent out cards to the superintendents of our 
schools throughout the country asking a number of questions, and 
when the cards came back I had received a great variety of responses 
to my inquiries. 

One of the questions was: “ Do you believe in a separate kinder- 
arten department, etc.?” In reply to this question, the gentleman 
rom North Dakota wrote on his card: “ I am from Missouri, you will 

have to show me.” 

Naturally I sought the card coming from the state of “ Have to be 
showners,” but found very little encouragement in the statement of 
the gentleman from Missouri. He was opposed to a separate depart- 
ment, made use of the method in the first primary to “limited ex- 
tent ” only, and believed that children should not be taken from their 
homes until they were ready to take up regular school work. And 
then my next thought was that I felt sorry for both North Dakota 
and Missouri. However, after going hevieah all the cards and finding 
so many schools without such departments, and not many expressing 
much regard therefor, in kind-hearted way I allowed my sorrow to 
extend to all of them. But in time I am sure they will all want 
them, perhaps have them. Indiana is ready to send them teachers 
trained in indergarten methods along oral lines. “Now is the 
time to subscribe.’ 
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We must not forget that when our boys and girls come to us at 7, 
8, or 9 years of age they are no more advanced than hearing children 
are at a very much younger age. As a matter of fact the hearing 
babe in arms only a few months old understands language better 
than does the congenitally deaf child at the time he enters school at 
7, 8, or 9. It is practically impossible for the average child deaf 
from birth or from very young age to have this understanding, and 
he grows up a perfect stranger to everything in the way of language 
that is so easy and natural to the hearing-speaking child; and in 
this condition he comes to us, and I hardly consider that any such 
deaf child 7, 8, or even 9 years of age is fit to go on with regular 
primary work. Some may call it primary work, and yet introduce 
kindergarten materials and methods as an aid; but the very fact that 
they do so is evidence that we need a period of regular kindergarten 
training gradually introducing primary work in more or less dis- 
guised form. 

After my experience with this department extending over fourteen 
years, I am thoroughly convinced that every deaf child permitted 
to enter the kindergarten class for one or two years will make much 
better progress in his primary grades because of advantages derived 
from his kindergarten training. 

We started with a one-year course; we now have’ two years in our 
kindergarten work. 

We are beginning to introduce primary work from the very first, 
but this primary work is incidental to the kindergarten work, and 
not vice versa. The kindergarten work is not “ busy-work ” with us. 
We feel that while the child remains in the department the main 
and definite object is real kindergarten training. As to the scope 
of work in this department of the Indiana school along kindergarten, 
primary, and oral lines, all closely interwoven, I call your attention 
to the paper by Miss Nellie J. Schrock, teacher in charge of the 
department, which will be submitted to-day for publication .in the 
proceedings of the convention. 


THE KINDERGARTEN. 


By Supt. RicuHarp O. Jounson, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The matter of kindergarten training in schools for the deaf has not received 
the attention it merits. For hearing children this training has received the 
praise of parents, of teachers, and of educators generally. Why is it not of 
equal value to us engaged in the education of the deaf? 

“Oh, the songs,” you say, “and the deafness of the children !” 

Well, let us eliminate the songs, then, and adapt the games, the gifts, the 
marches, and movements, the hand work, and all the rest to the deaf child. 
True, some of the pleasing, pretty part will have been removed, but the oppor- 
tunity for getting the real value of such training still remains. ‘There still 
remains all that is needed to arouse the activities of various kinds—of limbs, 
senses, mind, and heart; to cultivate hand skill, attention, and observation; 
all that is needed in the way of games and rhythmic marches and movements 
to cause the child to step out of himself and become a participant in the game 
of life rather than remain an on-looker; and to acquire control of his body and 
emotions—there still remains all that is needed to cause “body and mind and 
sympathetic feeling to act in unison, mutually strengthening each other.” 

“ But the advanced age at which we generally receive deaf children into our 
schools,” you again exclaim. 

Well, compare the knowledge, general ability, and opportunities for progress 
of a hearing child of 3, 4, or 5 with that of a deaf child of 7, 8, or 9—which has 
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the advantages and which is more in real need of kindergarten training? The 
deaf child, to be sure! As a matter of fact, if facilities permit of it, the deaf 
child should be received as a pupil at 6 years of age—then all the more reason 
for the kindergarten. 

“But we haven’t time to spend one or two years in exclusive kindergarten 
work,” is another objection you offer; and still another is, “ Our environment is 
such we can not establish such classes.” 

Well, again for the third time, you should have the time, and it is your duty 
to create a proper environment. If you are limited by the State as to school 
opportunities for the deaf children, have that limitation extended by the State. 
You may be sure of one thing—a year or so with proper beginning will save a 
year or so in the end—and perhaps, after all, more time will be unnecessary ; 
but if it is, the State, with proper presentation of facts, will give it. And these 
classes once started will grow and wax strong, and it will be seen that the 
environment was always there simply awaiting its creation into a living con- 
dition. 

Criticism has been offered, of course. And so has criticism been offered to 
elementary and higher training, to existing curricula; in fact, to everything 
having to do with education. But no one advocates the doing away with all 
these things because of the criticism, some of it just, the greater part of it 
unjust. On the contrary, careful attention is given to the criticism and weak 
points are strengthened. Perfection is of slow growth—he who waits for it 
may wait beyond his time and opportunity. : 

There is talk that in the kindergarten the intellect is insufficiently developed 
and trained while at the same time the emotions are overstimulated; that the 
gentle discipline (if any at all) is destructive of more formal discipline in the 
primary grades; that there is a “‘chasm” between the kindergarten and the 
primary grades that can not be bridged, etc. Now, much of this criticism is 
unfounded in fact, is unjust. The personal equation of kindergarten and 
primary teachers have much to do with it—the former may be unfitted through 
lack of proper training and without interest in her work, the latter may be 
too exact in her “notions,” a gradgrind and a martinet. In a school for the 
deaf where all the grades and the course of study from the kindergarten up 
are made by and are under the supervision of one head who has a well- 
defined end in view and gives close supervision to the progress from year to 
year, it seems to me that none of the above faults (and faults they are, if 
found) should exist. If they do exist, it is not the fault of the method nor of 
the children. ° 7 

Concerning the method, Dr. M. VY. O’Shea, professor of education in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, after speaking of current criticism, says: 

“ But experience and contemporary conceptions of human nature and educa- 
tion lead us to the view that the kindergarten is thoroughly sound in most of 
its fundamental attitudes and processes. It should not be disturbed by the 
criticisms of the ultraconservatives, who place their faith in drudgery and 
formal discipline in education. At the same time” (and this is a most im- 
portant point explanatory of many failures) “it appears that kindergartners 
have maintained such steadfast devotion to the founder of the kindergarten 
that they have not in many cases kept abreast of the development of educa- 
tional theory and practice. What is needed now above everything else is to 
require of candidates for positions as kindergartners a thorough grounding 
in contemporary science relating to human development and general education 
as a prerequisite for special kindergarten training.” 

The kindergarten department in the Indiana school is conducted with these 
things in mind and perfection is striven for, though we may not reach it; but 
we have the satisfaction of finding the work of each year better than that of 
last year. We strive at all times and in every step and process to develop 
emotions so that intellect shall grow, not in the same but in greater proportion. 
As further aid in bridging the “chasm” (if one there be) between the kinder- 
garten and the primary grades, the “ discipline”’ of the former is strengthened 
in some degree, while that of the first and second primary grades is lessened 
somewhat—as it should be under any conditions, for a young child is not 
amenable to.the same restraint that a youth is, and foolish the one who ex- 
pects it, and cruel the one who demands it. As still further aid in bridging 
the aforesaid alleged “‘ chasm,” primary and speech work are introduced from 
the very beginning, but always, bear in mind, introduced as incidental to regular 
kindergarten work. 
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In order to ascertain what provisions had been made for kindergarten work 
in our American schools for the deaf, I sent notes of inquiry to the heads of 
many of the schools. These inquiries were as follows: 

1. Have you a separate kindergarten department? 

2. If so, how many pupils therein? How many classes? How many 
teachers? 

3. Do you make use of kindergarten methods in primary grades? 

4. If so, in what grades? 

5. And if so, as kindergarten work, or as “busy work?’ 

6. Do you favor kindergarten work, and if so, as separate department or 
only in primary grades, or in both separate department and primary grades or 
not at all? » 

I also wrote to 19 teachers, designated in the Annals as kindergarten teachers, 
asking six questions, as follows: 

1. In your work do you adhere strictly to kindergarten work during first 
year, or second year—or is primary work introduced somewhere along the 
line, and where, and when? 

2. Do you advocate the adaptation and application of the kindergarten 
method to text-books on language, Miss Sweet’s, for instance, or other text? 

3. Would you adapt and apply kindergarten work in any form to first, second, 
or third primary grades, and how? 

4. What is the value of kindergarten work to your school as evidenced by 
your own observation? 

5. It has been condemned by some as leading to trifling and inattentive 
conduct on the part of the pupils after reaching the lower primary grades. 
What has been your observation? 

6. Will you please send me an outline of your daily programme? 

From about 100 notes sent to heads of schools, 62 responses were received. 
But 14 of these were found to have separate departments, and these of vary- 
ing degrees in thoroughness and value. 
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In these 14 schools, 9 also make use of kindergarten methods and materials 
in the primary grades—5 as strictly kindergarten work in the first primary 
and 4 as busy work only in the first and second primary. Of the 14 superin- 
tendents or principals of these schools, 6 favor separate departments alone, 6 
favor the work in both separate departments and primary grades, 1 is doubtful 
as to its scope, and 1 is not in favor of it all. (This last principal, however, 
says frankly: “ Our kindergarten has been a faiulre—I am abolishing it. Do 
not know whether it is due to method or teacher.” ) 

Of the 62 schools responding, 48 report no separate kindergarten depart- 
ment, but 34 of them make use of kindergarten methods in one or all of 
first, second, and third primary grades, in nearly all cases, however, as busy 
work only. 

In 21 schools of the 34 it is used in the first primary (3 as kindergarten 
work; 13 as busy work; 4 as both kindergarten and busy work; 1 no answer). 
In 8 schools it is used in both first and second primary (2 as kindergarten work: 
1 as busy work; 4 as both kindergarten work and busy work; 1 no answer). 
In 5 schools it is used in first, second, and third primary (1 as kindergarten 
work; 2 as busy work; 2 as both kindergarten and busy work). 
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In the remaining 14 schools. which made no definite answer to the questions 
and which probably are makftng no effort at all along kindergarten lines 1 
favors both separate and primary use, 1 for all untrained of whatever age, 
2 to limited extent in primary, 2 make use of kindergarten material in pri- 
mary, 1 advocates Froebelian method in all work, 1 with no experience, ‘‘ doesn’t 
know,” 3 are opposed to it any place, and 3 make no answer. 

The answers made by kindergarten teachers and by a number of superin- 
tendents and principals concerning the results and value of kindergarten train- 
ing are of such varied nature.that it is impossible in a short paper to give them 
all, and the view points of the writers are so diverse that it is impossible 
to even tabulate in general way their opinions. I have selected a few of these 
answers at random which probably express the consensus of opinion. 

The first question refers to kindergarten work during the first or second 
year and as to whether primary work is introduced somewhat along the line. 
In a number of cases it is introduced, in a number of cases it is not, and the 
reasons given for and against such introduction are reasonable ones, colored 
as they are largely by necessities of environment. In one school where they 
have so-called kindergarten training they give but two hours per day at first, 
later one and one-half hours per day to kindergarten work during the first 
year. During the second year they give but two hours each week at first, 
later but one hour each week for kindergarten work. In nearly all cases it 
will be found that kindergarten work is merged with primary work at some 
point duing the course, the former being incidental to the latter and not the 
reverse, as where strictly separate departments prevail. 

Concerning the adaptation and application of kindergarten methods to text- 
books on language, some of the replies are positive that this should not be 
done, others that it can not be done, and still others that it can and should 
be done. Where this system prevails the so-called kindergarten work is rightly 
primary work and should be designated as such with kindergarten methods 
used only as busy work. 

As to the value of kindergarten training the answers are clear and positive 
as to the great good resulting therefrom. Several of the brief answers as made 
I quote: 

“It develops quickness of perception, concentration, and a sense of order and 
continuity.” 

“The children become self-reliant, inquiring, and wide-awake. Before this 
department was revived the little ones sat or stood around like little old men 
and women—now they seem like real, lively, normal children.” 

“Children have more confidence—mentally, socially, and physically.” 

“The children who have had this fundamental training are the children 
who are without a doubt doing the best work in the upper grades to-day—or 
are in hearing schools.” 

Concerning criticism as to trifling and inattentive conduct on the part of 
the pupils after reaching the lower primary grades, the expressions are posi- 
tive that this is not true. On the contrary the claim is made, and I think 
rightly so, that true kindergarten work must always produce the very opposite 
results. The following two answers will express the general consensus of 
opinion as to this criticism of trifling and inattentive conduct in later years: 

“This is due, in my opinion, to a poor exposition of Froebel’s philosophy, or 
to a lack of proper understanding of the needs of the deaf, not at all to a fallacy 
in the educational principles of the kindergarten, for they are the ones that 
are being adopted in the best schools—kindergarten, primary, grammar, or 
high schools—of to-day. Kindergarten work, as well as some other things, 
suffers most often through its friends.” 

“T have never heard any complaint along this line from our primary teach- 
ers. They all cooperate heartily with me in my work. My observation has 
been that where this complaint is made that it is apt to be as much the fault 
of the primary teacher as of the kindergarten work. It may be only so-called 
kindergarten (?) work which these children have had, or they may come to 
the primary teacher so wide-awake that she does not plan her work to meet 
their needs.” 

The success of kindergarten training depends principally upon two things: 

First. A thoroughly trained kindergartner whose heart is filled with love 
for the little ones under her charge, whose head is filled with broad and sound 
views concerning education in general, who has knowledge of primary work, 
and who realizes the value and influence of her own work and through it 
the work of others beyond. (The converse of this is also true for primary 
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teachers, who should know the work of the kindergarten and be prepared to 
receive its pupils and carry them forward.) 

Second. A full and comprehensive outline of work to be accomplished—for 
the day, the month, and the year, and strict adherence thereto. 

In answer to my call for daily programmes of the kindergartens in the vari- 
ous schools I received quite a number, most of them admirably arranged and 
all of similar character. I give below for information the daily programme 
of the Indiana school, which is believed to cover every desirable point in such 
an outline: 

8.10 to 8.15 a.m. Silent prayer and breathing exercises, 

8.15 to 8.30 a.m. Penmanship. 

8.30 to9 a.m. Elements. 

9 to9.10a.m. Physical exercises. 

9.10 to 9.40 a.m. Kindergarten work. 

9.40 to10 a.m. Games. 

10 to 10.30 a.m. Speech reading and commands. 

10.30 to 10.50 a.m. Tongue gymnastics. 

10.50 to 11.10 a.m. Recess and lunch. 

11.10 to 11.45 a.m. Elements. 

11.45 to 11.55 a. m. Commands or written speech reading. 

11.55 a. m. to 12.25 p.m. Kindergarten work. 

12.25 to 12.40 p. m. Sense games. 

12.40 p.m. Dismiss. 

To briefly recapitulate what has been said above, it will be seen that some 
favor separate kindergarten departments exclusively, others such departments 
in conjunction with kindergarten training in the primary grades. The great 
majority seem to be opposed to kindergarten work anywhere except as “ busy 
work ” in primary grades, where quite a number make use of kindergarten ma- 
terials and call it primary work. All of such work, outside of exclusive separate 
departments wherein the primary work is the main object, and kindergarten 
work and materials simply an incident, is not real kindergarten work, and criti- 
cism based upon it is not reliable; on the contrary, is full of error. 

There can be no question that kindergarten work in separate department, or 
in first primary where used as kindergarten work pure and simple, exerts a 
wonderful influence for good throughout the whole of the child’s school course. 
A half-hearted effort at it with an unskilled teacher, one without special train- 
ing for the work, trying to apply kindergarten methods and materials as “ busy 
work” (and this is all she can do) must necessarily result in more or less of 
failure, and criticism of kindergarten work is usually based upon such efforts 
and therefore not of much weight. My advice would be: “ Do it right and do 
it right now, or don’t do it at all.” 


Chairman Jonnson. We have with us to-day a lady residing in 
this State who is about to become one of the corps of instructors in 
Provo University and who has just completed a special course at 
Columbia University in matters pertaining to the education of young 
children. She has kindly come down to us to-day from Salt Lake 
City for the purpose of giving us a talk on “ Child study.” I have 
pleasure in introducing to you Mrs. Ida Smoot Dusenbury, of Provo. 

Mrs. Dusenbury read an interesting paper on “ Child study,” for 
which she received the thanks of the convention by formal vote. 
(Mrs. Dusenbury lost her paper shortly afterwards on the train, and 
it has not been possible to obtain a copy of it for publication.) 

Miss Cornelia Bingham then spoke on— 


FLAWS IN KINDERGARTEN WORK. 


Miss Bingham maintained that we can not have proper education 
without kindergarten training; and that we are beginning to learn 
that we ought to give the deaf child the opportunity for ga 


through association and environment which the hearing child has. 
She said in conclusion: 

I know that facilities are inadequate. To do the work requires skillful teach- 
ers. There are many obstacles to be encountered, many disadvantages; and 
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yet if we really wanted to do it and thoroughly believed in it, if we thought 
the child was losing a most important element in his training and development 
by his failure to receive this kindergarten instruction during the first few 
* years of his school life, we would find the way to provide for him. 

However, although one of the fundamental principles of the kindergarten is 
education through play, the child gets beyond that stage, and that is the place 
where we may be at fault. The little child should be educated through play, 
but the older child should be educated through thought. 

We should take account of the child’s natural aptitude and attitude in our 
work with him. The work given before and after this stage is reached should 
be entirely different, because his attitude toward things is very different. To 
introduce a little hand training and a few games into primary work is not 
doing kindergarten work. But if we embody the principles of kindergarten 
work into our educational methods we are really doing kindergarten work. 

If we can really embody that principle in our work, we shall have the basis 
for the individual development of the children in the group. Without it we 
simply have the old method of pouring in—we do not get the real development 
of the child, of his soul. 

I was very much interested in the remark of a gentleman at the meeting of 
the National Educational Association, that some people thought if you could 
not lift a child from way down in the intellectual plane to a normal height it 
was not worth while, but that he felt it was worth while to take a child from 
way down and lift him a little. 

Mr. Forrester gave us the other day a very excellent suggestion which 
might run down into the kindergarten, that language should be gotten through 
use, through activities. 

We hear a good deal about these principles being embodied in painting, 
modeling, manual training, and things of that sort. I think such exhibits as we 
have seen here show how great a place that part of the education of the child 
is taking in the curriculum. 

We, however, in the kindergarten must take the thing from the expression 
standpoint. We have an entirely different attitude from the one we give in 
manual training, which deals with the older child. We do not want to think of 
his work as a perfected thing—something you want to show. 

I think it is one of the most difficult things in the world for the teacher to 
allow the thing that the child has evolved to stand, because it is such a crude’ 
way of giving expression to his thought. But we, as kindergartners, must 
realize that it is through encouraging self-expression that the child’s own im- 
agination is cultivated. The exhibit that many of us saw at the university yes- 
terday with Professor Stewart was one of the most ideal for the kindergarten. 
It showed that the children had in imagination lived through the things de- 
picted by their work, and from it they had derived the development which comes 
through such association, 

In conclusion I will say that I have thought that we could derive much good 
by affiliating in some way with the national organization of kindergarten teach- 
ers. It seems to me it would prevent us from making some of the mistakes 
which the kindergarten teachers of hearing children have made. 

I fear we are going through a stage of kindergarten mistakes. We make them 
because we have perforating, sewing, and weaving, which kindergartens of 
hearing children have excluded from their schools, and we should not make 
these mistakes if we were affiliated with the national organization. They would 
learn from us, and we should learn from them, and I think such affiliation would 
be of mutual benefit. I think it would be wise for us to consider this, and by 
sending delegates to the congresses perhaps raise their standard and ours by 
intercourse and interchange of ideas. 


Miss Bingham presented the following resolution, which was 
adopted : 


Whereas it is thought that mutual benefit is gained through professional inter- 
course: Therefore, 

Be it resolved, That the chairman of the kindergarten section of the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf be authorized to appoint some member 
of this section to render a report, without expense to the convention, at such time 
as may seem advisable, of the proceedings of the kindergarten section of the 
National Educational Association and the International Kindergarten Union. 


Chairman Jonnson. The separate, distinct kindergarten depart- 
ments in our many schools are very few, 13 in all. Forty-eight schools 
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do not have such departments. The majority of these, however, make 
some use of kindergarten methods and materials in first, second, and 
third primary grades, most likely as busy work, but none of them are 
pursuing straight-out kindergarten method such as we outline here to- 
day. In some of these schools they take up text-books or printed 
lesson papers in the second and third grades, and kindergarten meth- 
ods are applied in conjunction with primary language work. In this 
connection we are to have a paper by Miss Buckingham, of the Mich- 
igan school, which she will now please read. 


THE ADAPTATION OF GIFTS, OCCUPATIONS, AND GAMES TO MISS 
SWEET’S READERS, 


By Miss ABicAIL BUCKINGHAM, Vancouver, Wash. 


Froebel says the A, B, C of things must precede the A, B, C of words, and 
give to the words their true foundation. This is truly so with our children, 
who know only what they can see, when they first come under our direction. 

The aim of kindergarten is to strengthen and develop productive activity, 
but we must be conscious of ideas before we can express them, and we must 
gain the mastery of material before we use it a8 a means of expression. 

I have tried to make my programme follow along with Miss Sweet’s book. 
As our beginning pupils are supposed to be 7 years old when they come and are 
sometimes older, only a part of the time is devoted to kindergarten. After the 
morning circle, which lasts from fifteen to twenty minutes, the two brightest 
classes go to their rooms, while the slow one stays in the kindergarten, it having 
more work than the others. The brighter classes come for a half hour in the 
morning and a half hour in the afternoon. The rest of their time is spent 
in the regular primary work. 

Miss Sweet’s first lesson—the 12 objects—gives wide scope for kindergarten 
thought and planning. 

Before teaching the word horse, we all went to the barns to se@the horses 
and other animals and got some straw and hay. When we came back the chil- 
dren painted a horse, outlined on large pieces of manila paper, and cut them 
out to paste in their books. They built barns with the third gift, and folded 
them of paper with large doors in the side for the wagons to go through. 
They folded wagons and hitched horses to them. In the morning circle, high 
stepping horses, running, and jumping horses were acted out. 

In the same way the hen was cut out and colored with colored pencils, hen- 
coops made of cardboard, modeling with slits to put the slats through. They 
made hen’s nests and eggs of clay and those from the country put the hen on 
the nest. A third of the fifth gift will make a yard and small coops for the 
baby chickens. Small coops of paper were made to paste in their books. 

Sometimes a week was devoted to one object, while with others less time was 
given. The fish, for instance, took only a few days. There were some goldfish 
in a small stone basin in the yard which we went to see. We watched them 
for a while and then went back and made some out of orange-colored paper, 
and dropped them into melted paraffin to coat them over so they would float 

If they had gift work in the morning, occupation work was planned for the 
afternoon. However, there has been much more occupation than gift work in 
our kindergarten, as gift lessons with the deaf are so necessarily more imitative 
and they tire of it quickly, but are ever eager for full play with the gifts. 

The gifts and occupations which Froebel conceived more than fifty years ago 
have been changed very little by the progressive kindergartner of to-day, 
except to do away with the fine work which was harmful to children’s eyes, 
and to enlarge the gifts, which are less nervous to the children’s fingers. 

The gift leads to discovery, it gives insight. The occupation, to invention and 
power. It can not but be seen that although the gifts and the occupations of 
the kindergarten appeal to many needs and desires of the child, their real 
purpose is the development of creative self-activity and at the same time to give 
adequate expression to his internal world. 

During this first lesson nature subjects are woven in in connection with it. 
The squirrels gathering nuts and getting ready for winter, the changing color 
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of the leaves, and their different shapes, the gathering of seeds to keep for 
next year, etc. 

After the 12 objects have been developed there is quite a period where other 
subjects are introduced. Hallowe’en comes then, and later Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. 

Number and color come naturally to the children in their games with the 
first gift, which is the six primary colors. If the child is active at all, he will 
tell you which color he wants and soon learns the name of it, and that leads 
to the names of the.others. Sometimes they are given the seventh gift circles 
to sort out, putting each color into a pile. 

The idea of numbers comes in having them pass material around the table, 
two red squares, three blue sticks, etc., and in playing ten pins. Each one 
knows how many he has knocked down. There is a great chance with the 
third and fourth gifts to make walls 4 inches long and 2 inches high, a chair 
2 inches wide and the back 3 inches high, and that was done with the second- 
year class. 

Our first-year classes folded bends 7 inches, or squares on the kindergarten 
table, long, and made it 4 squares wide, then folded back 1 square inch on either 
side, at one end 1 square and at the other end 2 squares, then pasted them and 
made the bed. 

The week before Thanksgiving week they made Indian canoes and wigwams 
and the children decorated them, as their fancy dictated. Thanksgiving week 
was the turkey and what they would do for Thanksgiving. 

Through December we were getting ready for Christmas, making presents 
for the tree and presents to send home. 

After Christmas pasteboard houses were started and furniture for them. 
There were many different kinds from paper folding to raphia and wooden ones 
made from cigar boxes with spools for support. 

In proportion there has been more weaving done than anything else—raphia 
rugs for the houses, hammocks, tam o’shanters, and paper mats. 

One of our teachers, who can darn so that you can’t find it, says that weaving 
in kindergarten was the beginning of her fine work. 

I have read somewhere that kindergartners make a mistake in thinking 
manual training is occupation work. It may not be, but I feel sure that what 
we have dgne in the way of manual training has been helpful, that our children 
have needed it, and Froebel’s philosophy was to develop in the child what lie 
needed. 

In the winter the children made sleds and painted them, and in the early 
spring, wagons. One boy, who has a good deal of inventive genius, made a real 
wagon and whittled a horse out of a piece of a board and hitched the Horse to 
the wagon. 

Whenever a child had a better idea than mine he was allowed to carry it 
out, for the object of teaching is to give the stimulus so that the child will 
reach out. 

All this you see runs along with Miss Sweet’s book, rather than adapting the 
work to her lessons, until they get to the stories. With them we have the gifts, 
and occupations follow in sequence. The story in Lesson 17, of the dog pulling 
the clothes off the clothesline, we worked out with the peg boards, two of the 
longer sticks from the tenth gift, some string, paper, and scissors. The sticks 
were stuck in either side of the peg board and the string stretched from one to 
the other. Then we cut out clothes and hung them on the line; our fingers, we 
pretended, was the dog who pulled off the clothes and tore them. For the last 
story in the book we folded corn poppers of paper, made a stove of the sixth 
gift, and popped the corn, and made a pan of clay to put the corn in. 

The children’s images are strenghtened by the work, so that the teachers say 
they are more interested and attentive when they go back to their rooms. 

The ideal kindergarten is not a place to learn, but where the children are 
happy and absorb the idea of clay modeling, paper folding, and the rights of 
others unconsciously; but our children are too old, they must begin with the 
realities of life right away. 

The games which we play are thase seen in any kindergarten—rhythmic, 
imitative, and competitive—such as twining the wreath, 


As I was going down the street. I went to visit a friend one day. 
Did you ever see a lassie go this way? 


bean-bag race; during May we have the maypole. I think the deaf need directed 
play even more than hearing children, 
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Froebel says the teacher must follow the law of right, so that he may direct 
the pupil to follow it. He should show both the particular and the general in 
life. In understanding how one is dependent upon the other he brings forth the 
unity in practice and the nature of man in God and God in man. Asa child is 
of God, of nature, and of humanity, it is necessary that his development be such 
that he may meet the requirements as he comes to them. Though he be imitative 
at first, he should be allowed to grow out of this and create new things which 
will be more to him. No one side should be more developed than the others. 
He should early learn self-control and hold fast to the essentials of life. 


DISCUSSION. 


Chairman Jounson. The question of intelligent outline of work in 
the kindergarten is a very important thing. Unless you go into this 
work with well-defined purpose in view and with strict adherence to 
progressive method, and with a thoroughly skilled, conscientious 
teacher with a heart full of love for little children, it is going to be 
a failure; and then it truthfully may be said that the “children are 
spoiled by the kindergarten,” which rolls so easily from the tongue 
of some advanced teacher now and then. But the trouble has been, 
I think, in most if not all of such cases, not the fault of the kinder- 
garten methods but the fault of the teacher, who did not know how to 
properly apply these methods. 

In the Indiana school the child is “ discovered ” by the teacher. She 
comes to the office and gets the complete record of the child, and 
learns the full history of his case; of his life up to the time he enters 
school. His ancestry is looked into and we find out if there is any 
hereditary tendency or taint. All of this we look into before the 
child is received. We manage to get very fair returns in answer to 
our inquiries, and the kindergarten teacher gets these things from 
the “Application for admission.” She finds out all she can about 
the child, defects of mentality, sight; hearing, speech, and health, 
and facts concerning cause of deafness and when it occurred, etc. 
With the right kind of teacher, one thoroughly conversant with kin- 
dergarten methods and prompted by heartfelt interest, this informa- 
tion can not fail to be of the very greatest service to both herself and 
child. The child learns from the beginning day that something is 
expected of him, and quickly and gladly responds to what he consid- 
ers a spirit of friendly play upon the part of the smiling-faced 
teacher, recognized instinctively as a newfound friend. And the 
long upward climb has begun! 

I wish to say in this connection that one of the aids used by us in 
teaching the elements of speech to the little beginners is the station- 
ary wall mirror, about 24 by 48 inches, which is suspended to within 
3 feet of the floor line. In front of this the teacher sits, with a child 
standing on each side of her, the three heads about on a level. Thus 
they get a good view of her mouth in the mirror, and she of theirs. 
In addition, she also has a good “rear view” of what the class is 
doing behind her. That this wall mirror is far preferable to the 
hand mirror may be readily appreciated. 

All of our oral and kindergarten teachers are required to under- 
stand and make use of “ Bell’s Symbols of Visible Speech,” so as to 
be able to illustrate the various positions quickly and accurately upon 
blackboard or paper. Many of the pupils just entering the school 


are able to “read” many of these diagrams within three or four 
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months from time of entrance. And it is a proud moment for little 
Harry when he steps to the board, scans the outlined face drawn 
thereon showing the point of tongue placed to the upper gum and 
the sign of emission of breath, and gives the sound, “ t.” 

And thus the work begins, and as soon as the child can know 
elements are required and can “imagine” the elements, though only 
with aproximate correctness, he is making progress. The interest 
of the kindergarten children never flags from the time they enter 
the schoolroom until the time they are out again. It is all work, 
and pretty hard work, too, but it is sugar coated; it is pleasant work, 
and they like it. And I believe we have more absentees from the 
advanced classes than we have from the kindergarten. 

Miss Srevenson. I should like to ask how many years your chil- 
dren stay in your kindergarten department. 

Chairman Jonnson. Two years, unless there is some special reason 
for arranging for a longer or shorter period. We have two divisions, 
known as K, Advanced 1; and K, Advanced 2, for the second year. 
The first year divisions are designated simply at K, 1, and K, 2. 

Miss Srevenson. And in the higher classes have the children 
words and sentences ? 

Chairman Jounson. Yes; they have conversational exercises in the 
form of question and answer work, speech and speech reading being 
much used. And in the lower classes also work of the same kind 
prevails, though of simpler nature. 

Mr. W. L. Waxxer. For how long a period does this kindergarten 
work continue each day ? 

Chairman Jonnson. We have, in varying periods during the daily 
session (8.10 a. m.—12.40 p. m.), about one hour forty-five minutes for 
kindergarten work and games, about two hours for various forms of 
speech and speech-reading work interwoven with kindergarten occu- 
pations, the balance of the time being taken up in silent prayer, 
physical exercise, recess and lunch. 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. Then it is really primary work, with a little 
kindergarten teaching? 

Chairman Jounson. No, it is all kindergarten; for everything is 
planned and taught from the true kindergarten basis with this one 
thought always in mind: To acquire control of the child, physically, 
mentally, morally. I regret that the time allotted this section does 
not permit of my going more into detail concerning the work—giving 
fully the day’s programme—and telling about the many varied 
features of this “little child’s garden.” I am sure it would be most 
interesting to all of you. The work is by no means “all games and 
toy play ’—no real kindergarten is that at the present day. Froebel’s 
light, although the strongest of all, is not the only light that shines 
upon the kindergarten of to-day. There is the light of G. Stanley 
Hall, of J. Mark Baldwin, of Professor James, of Doctor Harris, 
and of hosts of consecrated teachers and interested parents. 

Mr. Goopwin. At what age do you admit your children? 

Chairman Jounson. The established rule is 8 years; we admit at 7 
occasionally, and we received one boy who was only 6 last January. 

Mr. Goopwin. In comparing the work of a good average 8-year 
old child when he comes in, how does it compare with the same 
standard of child that came in at 7, in his second year? How does 
his work compare? 
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Chairman Jounson. The boy coming in at 7 who had been through 
the kindergarten class would be superior to the one coming in at 8 a“ 
had not gone through it but had gone direct into the first primary. 

Mr. Goopwin. Would you put a boy who was entering school for 
the first time, at the age of 10 or 11, in‘ your kindergarten classes? 

Chairman Jounson. We might put a boy 10 or 11 in the kinder- 
garten class, at least for a time; 1t would depend altogether upon 
circumstances and conditions. 

Mr. Goopwin. Now, what I want to know is, by the time they have 
been in school three or four years, how does the real development of 
two pupils compare when one has spent part of that time in the kin- 
dergarten and the other has not. Iam asking for real information. 

Miss Bincuam. Mr. Goodwin, the children with us who are doing 
high-school work now began in the kindergarten at 3 or 4. We have 
no children in Chicago attending the high schools who did not begin 
at 3 or 4. They are the children that we have kept track of. 

Mr. Goopwin. How long did it take them to get to the high school 
when they started at 3? 

Miss Brnenam. It took ten years to enter the Chicago sixth grade; 
about sixteen years to get through the high school, I should say. 

Mr. Goopwin. Then they graduate at about 19 or 20 years of age? 

Chairman Jounson. That would be about ten years to the sixth 
grade. 

Mr. Boorn. Then in their thirteenth year they would enter the 
high school. 

Mr. E. W. Watxer. Before you leave that topic, were those pupils 
not semi-deaf ? 

Miss Binenam. If you take a child started in the kindergarten 
at 3 to 5 years and compare that child at the end of the first year 
with another child who entered at 8, the progress of the 8-year old 
child is very much greater. You take these two children a few years 
later, and if they are of about equal mental capacity, the growth of 
the child who starts in at the age of 3 is far more rapid than that 
of the child who starts in later. 

Mr. Goopwin. A good average deaf child entering at 8 without 
taking any kindergarten work ought to graduate at about 18; that is, 
in about ten years he can meet the requirements for entrance to the 
introductory class at Gallaudet College, as they have been up to 
this time. 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. It takes longer than that for the average deaf 
child. I wish to ask if it is the experience of the superintendents 
present that a good average 8-year old boy or giri can be prepared 
to enter college in eight or ten years? 

Mr. Wituiams. No; we can not prepare an average deaf pupil in 
that length of time. <A bright semi-mute can do the work in that 
time or less. 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. In my experience it takes twelve years for 
the average deaf child to complete the required course for Gallaudet. 
That is the least. ' 

Mr. Witurams. The average congenitally deaf child can finish the 
course in about twelve or thirteen years. 7 

Mr. Goopwin. In North Carolina we have had a congenitally deaf 
child 8 years old enter our school and go through our entire course, 
and when 16 years of age, he entered the introductory class at Gal- 
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laudet College without conditions. This young man graduated from 
Gallaudet College this year. 

Chairman Jonson. What is his pedigree? 

Mr. Goopwin. Tt was good. He was an unusually ry boy. But 
he had no kindergarten advahtages. Now, the question I am puzzling 
over is whether the boy that first goes through a two or three years’ 
course of kindergarten training will do much better work later on 
because of it. Is there much more real development? Is he much 
better educated because of his previous kindergarten training? 

Mr. W. L. Water. Is this your point, Mr. Goodwin, that if you 
are going to give a child ten years, you had better give him his 
education between 8 and 18, rather than between 6 and 16, or 4 
and 14? I have heard Mr. Tate express his opinion on this point 
many times. He says give him his school training between 8 and 18, 
not between 4 and 14, 1f you want the best results. 

Mr. Goopwrn. In our State the law says pupils may be admitted 
between the ages of 8 and 23. It is true that I may be responsible 
for that statute being 8 instead of something else, but it is hard for 
us to keep them ten years. 

Chairman Jounson. So it is in hearing-speaking schools. Our 
boys stay in school better than do boys in those schools. But what 
we all need is the force of a compulsory law suitable to our schools 
and the class we have to educate and one requiring ten years’ attend- 
ance between the ages of 6 and 20. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have admitted two or three children at the age 
of 6 when it was thought best to do so for some particular reason, 
undesirable home environment for instance. 


We put these young children into the class with those 8, 9, and 10 | 


years old, and they have really done fairly good work, but it has not 
been entirely satisfactory to us. This is not speaking against the 
kindergarten, because I have no experience in that line. But when 
I have only eight or ten years, is it not better to take them at 8 or 9 
and keep them ten years than to receive them earlier and keep them 
~~ the same length of time? 

hairman Jounson. I am not in favor of taking children at too 
young an age, but I am heartily in favor of giving the kindergarten 
training as a foundation for their education. 

Mr. Boorn. I want to hit that nail and drive it into the wood. Isit 
not because your school, Mr. Goodwin, is conditioned to taking chil- 
dren at 8 years of age at present? All its arrangements, course of 
study, and teaching methods are adapted not for taking the child at 
5 or 6, but for receiving him at a later age. Whereas, if you should 
condition things to the requirements of the younger age, the results 
might be satisfactory. 

Mr. Goopwin. Some of those who have had pupils aged 5, 6, or 7 


years might answer that question better than I could. I wrote Mr.. 


Johnson that we had no kindergarten department. In our limited 
experience with young children we found that those entering at the 
earlier age after two or three years were not ahead of the average 
child entering at 8. 

Chairman Joungon. I want to say that Mr. Goodwin was one of 
the two superintendents who wrote me that they had had no experi- 
ence in this line, and, therefore, were not qualified to speak. 
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And in passing, I should like to know whether in various States 
the law limits the age of admission and the length of time pupils may 
remain. In Indiana that is left altogether to the institution manage- 
ment. We can take them in at any age we may establish and keep 
them as long as it seems best, and discharge them at any time. 

Dr. Dosyns. In Mississippi it is very much the same. 

Mr. Wiis. In Texas that is true also. 

Chairman Jounson. There are so many individual cases that demand 
additional time. This boy, for instance, should naturally be retained 
for ten years, another for twelve, and some for fourteen. Whenever 
I find that a boy or girl should remain more than the usual time I so 
recommend, and he is allowed to do so. But at the present time the 
number of years a pupil may remain in the Indiana school is regu- 
lated by a time schedule, and depends upon the mental ability, prog- 
ress and conduct of the pupil himself. He remains certainly five 
years, and as much longer, up to thirteen years, as his conduct and 
promotions from year to year may warrant. 

The superintendent has the power at any time to discharge a pupil 
from the institution for inability to receive an education, for failure 
to make the necessary progress, for violation of the rules of the insti- 
tution, or where his retention would prove a detriment to others or 
to the school. He may also, when he thinks the facts warrant it, 
extend the period of instruction in individual cases. 

The following is the time schedule in force, subject to the superin- 
tendent’s power to discharge at any time, as outlined above: 

If at the end of five years in grade 1 and failure to pass, discharge. 

If at the end of six years in grade 2 and failure to pass, discharge. 

If at the end of seven years in grade 3 and failure to pass, discharge. 

If at the end of eight years in grade 4 and failure to pass, discharge. 

If at the end of nine years in grade 5, discharge. 

If at the end of nine years in B grade and failure to pass, discharge. 

If at the end of ten years in A grade and failure to pass, discharge.- 

If at the end of eleven years in junior grade and failure to pass, 
discharge. 

If at the end of twelve years in middle grade and failure to pass, 
discharge. 

If at the end of thirteen years in senior grade and failure to pass, 
discharge. 

Grades 1 to 5, both inclusive, are primary grades; B and A, inter- 
mediate grades; junior, middle, and senior, academic grades. Imme- 
diately below grade 1 is the kindergarten, with its two years. Regu- 
lar promotion from year to year through these various grades requires 
twelve years. 

Causes of discharge are as follows: (1) Graduation; (2) expiration 
of time; (3) inability to receive an education; (4) nonprogression 
(on account of neglect of duties, ill-health, etc.) ; (5) violation of 
rules and regulations; (6) improper conduct (in school or elsewhere) ; 
(7) frequent or continued absence; (8) removal from State; (9) age. 

Doctor Arco. In Colorado we are limited by law to an entering 
age of 6, and we try to keep them until they complete the course of 
study. The law reads from 6 to 21, but allows the board to extend 
the time on recommendation of the superintendent. 
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Mr. Jones. In Ohio the minimum age is 7; the maximum term is 
thirteen years, but the board has the right, on the recommendation of 
the superintendent, to drop any child at any time. 

When the chairman, Mr. Johnson, read the outline of his work in 
the kindergarten I discovered that it does not differ materially from 
that in the Ohio school. We call it the first-year primary with kin- 
dergarten methods. 

I supposed a kindergarten had more play and less school than Mr. 
Johnson has indicated, and so have not called our first-year work 
kindergarten. 

Chairman Jounson. We have also a good deal of nature study in- 
troduced in both the kindergarten and primary grades in which the 
children take great interest. I should like very much to speak of this, 
but as the time set for the kindergarten section is about over and this 
platform insufferably warm, I shall not do so, but ask the indulgence 
of the audience for a few minutes longer while Miss Irene Short comes 
forward with her class and illustrates the kindergarten work in the 
Utah school. I am sure you will be pleased with her demonstration. 

Miss Irene Suorr then illustrated some of the kindergarten work 
in the Utah school, demonstrating that kindergarten games may have 
a further meaning than mere play. She showed: (1) Sense training; 
(2) color work; (3) number work. 


SPEECH AND SPEECH-READING IN THE KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT. 


By Miss Neue J. Scnrock, Indianapolis, Ind. 
[Not read, but ordered printed.] 


The success of speech and speech reading rests upon the teacher as the suc-. 
eess of any movement rests upon the leader. The teacher or leader is as strong 
as his faith in his work, and the result is equal to his faith. 

The teacher’s first privilege is to welcome the little strangers as they enter 
the threshold of their new environment, to excite their interest and attention, 
and to help them gain control over the physical, moral, and the spiritual nature. 
Here the deaf child, as a rule, receives his first lessons in unselfishness and 
here he first awakens to the fact that he is a part of a new world. Each child 
must be studied carefully and wisely and his “ stock of trade” discovered. The 
organs involved in speech must be examined and the defective ones reported. to 
the superintendent. Through the kindergarten work the sympathetic teacher 
is able to lead the child from his shut-in world into a world of knowledge 
where everything has color, form, and name. Although the results of the 
child’s work may be crude, it is the thought and effort behind the work which 
should be recognized and encouraged by the teacher. Motion -attracts, and 
through the general physical exercises and tongue gymnastics we are able to 
strengthen the power of attention and to lead the child into the first thought of 
conscious obedience. 

it is the duty of every teacher to teach the child to be self-helpful, to be 
polite and courteous to all. As first impressions are often the most lasting, and 
tend either for good or evil, so in our work right principles, right form, neat 
and clear executions should be insisted upon from the very beginning of the 
child’s life, as far as in him lies. Speech work is commenced the very first 
day the child enters his school life through repeated commands of “ stand,” 
“sit,” “come,” “open the door,” etc., until his mind grasps the idea of the 
implied action. The child finds himself in a new world filled with mysteries, 
but with each succeeding day he grows to understand that something is ex- 
pected of him, and he accepts and gives out until the strange things become 
familiar, and he moves and has his being in a world of realities, 

The mirror, too, presents a phase not understood until he takes his place 
beside it and is given his first lesson in breathing exercises and tongue gym- 
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nastics. Then it becomes an important part of his school life. The indi- 
viduality of the teacher makes or mars the great value of this part of the 
work. If the proper interest has been stimulated the child will, of his own 
accord, be found at the mirror seeing what he can do toward mastering the 
“unruly member.” After the child has become familiar with his new home, 
his attention and interest gained through the kindergarten materials, we then 
begin with the diagrams showing him the position of the lips in giving the first 
articulation. With sufficient drill, first before the mirror then with the diagram, 
the written form is given in large bold writing. After having each child trace 
the letter on the board, it is then reproduced at the table with lentils or 
by sewing, cutting, or drawing. Each articulation and vowel is given in this 
manner. After two or three articulations and the vowel @ is mastered, 
drill is then commenced on the combinations—first, through the exercises be- 
fore the mirror, then by the diagrams, and last the written forms. New work 
is given according to the ability of the class. When the children are able to 
take four or six articulations and a few vowels, written tests are given every 
Friday. The teachers in the kindergarten department often exchange classes 
in giving out this work, and it has proved very beneficial. In presenting new 
words or a simple story the idea is conveyed to the child by means of drawing. 
All speech work is first developed through the diagrams. The elements con- 
tained in each word are drilled on separately, then in syllables, and finally 
the word or sentence, until we have the story in written form on the board. 
All of this work is preceded and supplemented with breathing exercises, tongue 
and voice gymnastics, working always for perfect positions and a good voice, 
as they are the foundation upon which we must build for good language as 
expressed through speech. 

In the building of the speech-reading chart a few attractive objects are pre- 
sented, repeating the names over and over until the child is able to associate 
the spoken forms with the objects themselves. 

A picture of each object is then mounted on the chart, and by adding two or 
three new pictures a week the child’s speech-reading vocabulary is gradually 
increased. The teacher’s influence and power must be strong in order to hold 
the attention and interest of the class, and she must equalize all the work of 
the class room in order that no one part of the work is allowed to crowd 
out or cause any other part of the work to be neglected. The work should be 
held as parts of a perfect whole which will be manifested through the child 
in a well-developed mind and body. 

Exercises through games for the training of the senses are an essential part 
of the work, the purposes of which are to quicken the senses, to develop the 
desire to know, to excite imagination, to gain clear and definite perceptions, 
and all of this with the underlying specific purpose of laying a firm foundation 
for the further gaining of knowledge. Cutting, molding in clay, drawing, and 
work with the gifts are all important in the education and the training of the 
senses, and at the same time are exercises for the improvement of the powers 
of observation and attention. Each lesson should be so planned and developed 
that its full value, both mental and moral, will be secured to the child. A 
healthy imagination awakens thought, cultivates a spirit of investigation, and 
paves the way for the opportunities which are to come to the child with each 
new year of his school life and life itself. The story is a part of every child’s 
birthright. Here the teacher must take the place of the mother, telling stories 
of interest and value. ‘These may be given through pictures, drawings, or dra- 
matization. The great importance of this work is often lost sight of either 
through lack of interest on the teacher’s part or for the apparent want of 
time in her eagerness to do the work directly bearing upon the speech of the 
child. Time is not lost but gained, as no one part of the work can be neglected 
without the whole being retarded. The desire is to develop the child’s mind; 
to help him think, and to give out his thoughts intelligently, and later to think 
in speech and to give out his thoughts through oral expression as freely and 
naturally as does the hearing child. In listening to a hearing child of 3 
years expressing his thoughts and asking and answering questions of which 
a deaf child of school age, because of his lack of hearing, has no comprehension, 
we realize how great is the responsibility of the teacher of the deaf child. 
The deaf child comes to school with ideas but without the ability of giving 
intelligent expression to them. It is in the schoolroom that the whole world 


8. Doc. 645, 60-2——11 
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of thought is to be opened to him. It is here that the foundation of his char- 
acter is to be laid, his faith gained, and his life so guided that his thoughts and 
impulses will be rightly directed and wisely developed; here that he is to 
gain the knowledge that each one has a work to do, and that it must be done 
properly and well, that he has individual rights, and that he must observe the 
rights of others. He must learn to be neat in person, polite, and respectful 
to all. He must be taught habits of attention and concentration, and, above all, 
he must learn that he belongs to an infinite Father, who loves him always and 
to whom he must render love and obedience. 

The constant drill work for the beginning pupils in speech and speech reading 
is so apt to grow monotonous that it taxes the teacher’s ingenuity at times to 
keep the children happy and interested. One strong aid which has proved help- 
ful in our work is to have a pupil from the first or second oral grade come 
before the beginning class for a few moments; reviewing the vowel and articu- 
lation charts; pointing to the objects on the speech-reading chart as given from 
the teacher’s lips; taking simple commands; answering questions either 
through speech or writing. There is a feeling of awe and admiration mani- 
fested for the “ wiseness” of that child. A new line of thought is opened in the 
minds of the little ones when they discover that all of the older boys and girls 
started with just this very same work, and they are inspired toward better 
application, for now they realize that they have a goal to reach, and that, 
Grade 1. During the second year in the kindergarten the work of the first year 
in its every phase is carefully reviewed and new work so planned and developed 
as to meet the child’s constantly unfolding mental powers. The gifts, the cut- 
ting, folding, drawing, coloring, and mounting all take more difficult forms. A 
greater degree of artistic appreciation is anticpated and greater accuracy and 
perfection are required. Through the daily building of the weather chart the 
child is taught to observe the weather and to note the fair days or the stormy 
days, as the case may be. The numerals are cut out and the date of each new 
day is indicated. Seeds are studied and their development watched, as this 
leads the child to see the beauty in plant life. It also gives new material to be 
used in the child’s intellectual and moral development and makes possible much 
interesting work in speech and speech reading. Added to this is the free-hand 
cutting and mounting by following the plant through its various stages of 
development from the seed to the flower. 

The work in speech is made to harmonize with the child’s growth in mind 
and power of expression. Drill on the elementary sounds is continued through- 
out the year, and attention is directed to deep, full breathing and to the sus- 
taining of tone. More difficult combinations of articulations and articulations 
with vowels are given. 

New words are added to the vocabulary, and special attention is given to 
continuity of speech. Through the pronunciation of words and the reading 
of simple sentences, work in accent and phrasing is begun. Later on the child 
is taught to speak the names of the members of his class and of his teachers 
and to recognize these names in speech reading. 

Mother Goose rhymes are taught, and reading lessons are given. These 
reading lessons are usually sentences descriptive of a picture or of an action, 
and of necessity are very simple. The work of written language is begun. 
Sentences involving a subject and verb or a subject, verb, and object are 
developed. The verb to be, in connection with a few familiar objects, is also 
used. This work in language is given, holding steadily to the thought of 
language in its oral expression. The written form is used to secure accuracy, 
in order that speech may be the natural result of a clear understanding. The 
language taught is simply the expression of the child’s daily life, and the child 
is led step by step to give spontaneous expression through speech to that life. 
Counting and simple combinations of numbers are given, this again with the 
spoken form ever before the child. The entire work covering the two years in 
the kindergarten is given for the purpose of training the child in accuracy, 
neatness, quickness of thought and perception, and, in the broadest sense of 
the word, for the purpose of laying the foundation of his education and his life. 
At the close of the second year the child is sent on into the regular primary 
work, which opens to him a wider field and demands greater power of learning, 
with an increased desire to know and to do, 
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THE INTRODUOTION OF NATURE STUDY TO BEGINNING OLASSES, 
By Miss Frances BE. Fowter, Delavan, Wis. 
[Not read but ordered printed.] 


An educational writer said recently: ‘The little child has few interests 
beyond his mother and his stomach.” ‘This is true of the babe in arms, but 
he was referring to children of school age, and his statement is a libel on 
childhood. The child of 4 years has an interest as absorbing as the life work of 
a grown person. Play is to him a matter of greater importance than food. 
Often he objects to eating because he does not want to leave his play. 

In this sense play means almost any form of activity. He is absorbingly 
interested in everything about him that is doing. Should the next-door neigh- 
bor plow his potato patch, 4-year-old is at hand, the most interested of spec- 
tators for a while, until ‘something doing” elsewhere diverts his attention. 

Through this keen interest and constant activity, the little child receives 
countless sense impressions in a single day. The normal child, receiving these 
impressions through the ear as well as through the eye, builds up a surprising 
vocabulary during the few months when he is learning to talk, and immediately 
begins to acquire language. He absorbs, through the ear, information con- 
cerning every subject that is mentioned in his presence, and supplements this 
by a constant stream of questions. 

Should he have the good fortune to be a country child, he begins nature 
study before he begins to talk, and even the child of the city flat early 
acquires a little knowledge of nature, as the cat, the dog, the mouse, the fly, and 
other living creatures form a part of life even in a crowded tenement. 

Animals, birds, and insects represent activity, and attract the interest of 
children before other forms of nature, but flowers come soon after. He has 
an instinctive love for these things, and is seldom happy indoors when nature 
is at her best. 

Nevertheless, the child soon exhausts the possibilities within himself of 
acquiring a knowledge of nature, and can ordinarily go little further unaided. 
His interests in nature may even degenerate into cruelty to animals and wanton 
destruction of the beautiful in nature, not from a dislike of these things, but 
because he needs a little training to make him appreciate them. 

The little deaf child stands in especial need of help to a knowledge of nature. 
His sense impressions are received mostly through the eye, he does not know 
the names of the most common natural objects, and he can not ask questions. 

At the kindergarten age the child has about exhausted the possibilities of 
learning by himself. He longs for wider fields, and if left unaided may get 
into a variety of mischief. This is the natural and normal opening for the 
nature-study teacher. 

Because the child mind is so eager and receptive at this period, our ancestors 
taught the 4 and 5 year olds their a-b-c’s, and put slate, pencil, and spelling- 
book into their little hands. Experience has proved this unwise. The youthful 
mental prodigy in most cases develops into hopeless mediocrity. But the kin- 
dergarten child may be easily and safely led to know more of nature. With 
no knowledge whatever of the alphabet, with little teaching but much guiding, 
with the outdoor life that is so essential to his well-being, a love of nature 
may be fostered that will prove a lifelong source of pleasure and a solid 
foundation for the building of a strong character. 

“The study of trees, like the study of birds, can not be completed in one 
year, nor in ten, but when once begun is carried on involuntarily and uncon- 
sciously, thus affording a delightful and ever-growing interest in the things 
about us.” This quotation could apply as well to other forms of nature 
study. 

Our duty as teachers of the deaf, in the beginning classes, is to lead our 
pupils as nearly as may be along the path taken by the little hearing child. 
Our pupils come to us with no vocabulary, and therefore no thoughts. Their 
minds have received countless sense impressions through the senses of sight 
and touch, and here is our point of approach. In strange surroundings and a 
strange atmosphere, the shy little child recognizes with evident pleasure a 
familiar object that he has seen and handled at home. So the first words we 
teach the little lips to formulate, and the eyes to recognize on the lips and on 
the blackboard, are the names of these common objects. 
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The best kindergarten and primary teacher is a nature lover. She may not 
rave over the beauties of nature, and may not even realize that “ nature study ” 
forms a large part of her work. But, being a wise teacher, she comes as 
nearly as possible to the plane of her pupils, and follows the line indicated by 
their interest. A large part of a child’s vocabulary consists of the names of 
natural objects. It is customary to teach, during the first year in school, the 
names of common animals, the parts of the body, and many natural outdoor 
objects, as, a tree, the sky, the sun, a flower, a nest, the grass, etc. Many of 
the first verbs and other parts of speech refer to the action of animals, or apply 
in some way to these natural nouns. And so among the little sentences of a 
first-year class we find: A bird flew; the sky is blue; a flower is pretty; a cat 
caught @ mouse; a fish swam in the water, ete. 

This is the introduction of nature study to beginning classes. It is not 
necessary to have an elaborately detailed course of study for this elementary 
work, for it should be primarily spontaneous. Yet we might profitably have 
more of nature work in many classes than we now do, if the teacher would 
adapt it to the needs of her class consciously rather than incidentally. A little 
effort, observation, and reading along the nature-study line will bring an ample 
reward to the teacher. Not that she ought to undertake a burdensome course 
of study in any of the natural sciences, for she may be a nature student with- 
out ever opening an exhaustive work on botany, ornithology, zoology, or the like. 
If one will keep eyes and ears open while out of doors, talk with other nature 
lovers, and read some of the nature articles in our best magazines and educa- 
tional papers, one may acquire, with little effort, considerable knowledge of 
nature, and learn to love her manifold forms of beauty. In all probability 
this will lead to a more extensive study of some especially interesting branch 
of nature work. 

There is a recognized tendency on the part of those who have taught several 
years to become somewhat opinionated, to get into ruts, and worst of all to 
develop nervousness and great fatigue. Nature study counteracts these ten- 
dencies very simply, but most effectively. The nature student may teach many 
years, but she will never become the typical “old maid.” She will renew her 
youth with each new class of pupils, and with each returning spring. 

The primary teacher who loves, studies, and enjoys nature herself will see 
and utilize countless opportunities for bringing the subject to the children. . 
Frequent outdoor excursions, especially when the pupils are restless or listless, 
will prove profitable. These, however, should be short, and have some definite 
object in view. 

A study of the most common birds in the vicinity is extremely interesting. 
This can be begun with profit, in the second grade, at the time of the arrival 
of the first spring birds. Pictures of the birds in colors help in this work, 
as well as drawing and painting of them by the pupils themselves. It may 
form an interesting feature of their journal work, as it quickens the powers of 
observation, and develops the powers of description. A good exercise in para- 
graphing is to have them write descriptions of several birds, showing them that 
each separate description forms a paragraph. This work will be very crude 
at first, and the descriptions have little variety, but gradually the pupils 
will make distinctions and comparisons and become quite original in their 
descriptions. 

A study of flowers or trees is good for third-year work, and insects for 
fourth year. Then a great deal of nature study is interesting and helpful in 
beginning geography. But these things are for the makers of the curriculum 
to arrange. 

One proof that nature study does interest and stimulate the child mind is 
found in the fact that it awakens and develops many of our backward children. 
We had in our school this year an extremely backward girl, 14 years old. She 
was very slow in receiving impressions of any kind, and as slow in execution 
as in comprehension. It was a pleasure to see the look of intelligent interest 
that came to her impassive, sullen features when a flower, a bird, or an animal 
was presented to her notice. In the latter part of the year she often brought 
in a leaf or a flower and asked shyly for its name. 

It was my good fortune one day recently to share a walk with a bright 
third-grade class and their teacher, who is a thorough nature lover. The 
wild flowers were abundant, and the children reveled among them and brought 
quantities of them to us. Often they spoke of the flowers by their correct names, 
but more often they came with a single flower, twig, weed, or rush, and with it 
the question: “ What is the name of this?” The teacher patiently helped them 
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articulate the desired name, and away they ran, only to return with another 
specimen and the same question. 

Of course these pupils did not remember all these new words. Hearing 
children frequently ask the same question several times, but the desire to know 
is the normal attitude of childish interest, and the stepping-stone to the acquisi- 
tion of real knowledge. 

No child, especially the deaf, should be allowed to grow up with his eyes 
closed to the beauties and wonders of nature on every hand. The study of His 
creations cultivates a love and reverence for the Creator, and builds strength 
into the character. A great truth is expressed in the beautiful old hymn— 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 

Repeats the story of her birth; 

And all the stars that ‘round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 

Repeat the story as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What though in solemn silence all 
Move ’round this dark terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice or sound 
Among their radiant orbs be found? 
In reason’s ear they all rejoice 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing, as they shine, 

“The hand that made us is divine.” 


The hearing child can better afford to remain blind to the beauties of nature 
than can our deaf children, for the former have other avenues of enjoyment 
and culture that are forbidden to the latter. In nature study, deafness is not 
a drawback. Except for the songs of the birds, the joys of nature appeal most 
frequently to the eye, often to the touch and smell, but seldom or never to the 
ear. Therefore we should lead our pupils, losing no opportunity, to a genuine 
love of nature, and a habit of nature study, because it is practical, useful, 
interesting, elevating, and the source of life-long pleasure. 

At the conclusion of the work of the kindergarten section, Acting 
President Goodwin took the chair, whereupon Doctor Argo inquired 
whether President Gallaudet had been notified of his reelection as 
president of the convention. The secretary stated he had informed 
him by letter only. It was then voted to telegraph Doctor Gallaudet, 
notifying him of his reelection, the secretary being instructed to send 
the telegram. 

The meeting then adjourned for the day. 


SEVENTH DAY. 
FRIDAY, JULY 10. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at 9.50 by Acting President 
Goodwin. 

After prayer by Doctor Dobyns, a hymn was rendered in signs by 
Miss Ivy Myers, of the Oklahoma school. 

Mr. C. E. White, chairman of the oral section, took the chair. 


ORAL SECTION. 


Chairman Wurre. The committee in charge of the programme had 
hoped to be able to secure a person whose knowledge of our topic 
is sufficiently broad to discuss it intelligently and profitably before 
the convention, 
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Not being able to secure anyone willing to undertake it in a formal 
way, we have decided to turn this into an experience meeting, and 
have the topic discussed informally by various representatives of the 
state schools. 

The topic is: “ The status of oral work in our Middle West com- 
bined schools and what can be done to stimulate greater interest in it.” 

Figures in the Annals and the Association Review may indicate 
that oral teaching is receiving its due share of attention in the 
Middle West. 

I fear that results in these schools are not what they might be. 
We must accept conditions as we find them. I believe that oralism 
is.an impossibility in these large combined schools, but I believe so 
strongly in lip reading and the psychological effect of speech training 
that I am anxious to see our teachers aroused to a stronger and more 
persistent effort to make the oral work as practical and effectual as 
possible. 

In the Nebraska school our so-called oral classes are required to do 
so much written work in following out the course of study that they 
have that our teachers complain there is practically no time left for 
purely oral work. 

The oral work that has been done in the intermediate and advanced 
classes has been outside of the regular school hours. A number of 
our well-trained oral teachers have been giving private lessons which 
have been paid for by the parents. It has seemed to me that such 
work all ought to be done in the schoolroom, and we have decided 
this fall to adopt the course of study recommended by your commit- 
tee appointed by resolution of the Morganton Convention, and, in so 
doing, I hope our so-called oral classes henceforth may be such in. 
fact as well as in name. 

The first paper is by Miss Clara Louise Finlay, of Council Bluffs. 


ORAL WORK IN ADVANCED GRADES, 
By Miss Ciara Louise FintAy, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 


In the activity of American life there is perhaps no more promising feature 
than the fermentation that is going on among its army of teachers. In what- 
ever field their lot may be cast, there is to be seen among them a searching 
about for the best systems, devices, and methods to better the particular work 
in which they are engaged. And in no other field of education is the responsi- 
bility of the teacher so great as in the work with the deaf. In no other field 
are conflicting theories so vigorously attached or so obstinately maintained. 

The problems which have confronted us are many and difficult, and though 
able minds have been devoted to the solution of them, no method of procedure 
has found general acceptance. 

But in the one supreme effort of teaching the deaf to read, write, and think 
we have one common ground upon which all teachers of the deaf may stand 
united and work harmoniously together. The advocates of each and every sys- 
tem are finally brought face to face with the problem common to all, namely, 
the teaching of language. All subjects of instruction are merely parts of one 
geat language whole. Regarding language as the key to intelligent expression of 
thought, there is really only one subject in our work, and history, geography, and 
arithmetic are only the means of illustrating it. 

Subordinate to this, and holding a prominent place in current discussion and 
thought, is the teaching of speech and speech reading as the method of giving this 
language. The method which is best adapted to rendering the mind capable of 
thinking in an orderly way, and of giving such expression to thought that the child 
will learn to think orally is the method that should be employed in his instruction. 
Work in an oral class should be given by means of speech, speech reading and 
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writing. Each represent a vast amount of previous drill work, and the work each 
year must be so directed and so thorough that when the pupils reach the ad- 
vanced grades, it will represent a harmonious whole and the child be prepared 
to meet the demands upon the best powers of his mind. 

Here, too, it lies entirely with the teacher to create the atmosphere of speech 
in the class room and to inculcate in the pupils’ minds that speech is the natural 
means of giving expression to thought. The work must be made interesting, and, 
while there must be an orderly procedure in every lesson, there must be variety 
and freshness. 

It is difficult at times to keep up this speech, to combine these elements and 
give each its proper accent, poise, and quantity in the word or sentence in which 
it occurs. With the older pupils, though, we have overcome one obstacle, we have 
the great advantage of their help and cooperation. 

Intelligibility in our pupils’ speech must be considered first. Proper phrasing, 
accent, fluency, smoothness of voice, and modulation are contributory. 

Too often, I think, teachers, and especially those in the advanced grades, in 
their haste to get over the day’s programme, accept careless speech from their 
pupils. We should constantly be on our guard to detect the inaccuracies of 
speech and to insist upon the pupils’ best speech at all times. Take time to 
have each element given to the best of that child’s ability. 

In order to cover the course of study in the academic grades, in my ex- 
perience, I have found I can not every day have a period for drills in speech 
and speech reading. But 1 do endeavor to have all the work given with the 
paramount thought of finding its medium of expression in speech, just the same 
as in writing. 

I have tried the conversational method for a few moments at the beginning 
of the day’s session and found it very efficient in arousing the spirit of speech 
in all my pupils—-with emphasis on the all. The pupils seldom fail to have 
something to say and always seem ready to talk. If the teacher will only take 
the trouble of finding out what her pupils are thinking about or interested in, 
she will soon get a lively conversation started. 

In history and geography, the work to be made interesting, should go hand 
in hand. Talk over the lesson matter and give references for outside reading. 
Conduct your recitations so that they may come to express their thoughts 
either in written or spoken forms. And in these studies, we should endeavor 
to foster in our pupils the ability to form opinions and draw conclusions. His- 
tory is the one study in the upper grades to give pupils training in book 
mastery. 

Right here let me mention current history, of which the daily newspaper is 
the best text-book. The past is of value to us only in its bearing upon the 
present and future. The daily newspaper is a brief summary of the States, 
nations, and their people. If we can so direct our pupils at school to form the 
habit of reading the newspapers intelligently, we shall have done more of real 
practical value for them in after life than to fill their minds with dry facts 
and dates of past events. The majority of our boys and girls never go to 
college and it is necessary to give them a means of familiarizing themselves 
with questions of the day. 

Arithmetic in the advanced grades should be a thought study. The sub- 
ject-matter and explanations must be made in simple language and plain enough 
for the deaf to grasp. Each step should be thoroughly mastered before new 
work is attempted. And in all problems have the pupils do enough to know that 
they understand what they are doing, and always give enough problems to 
enable them to master the principle. Enthusiasm on the part of the teacher 
will beget enthusiastic pupils and the success depends upon the teacher. Vary 
your exercises to prevent the work being tiresome. 

As a pleasing variation, I have had excellent results from mental arithmetic, 
not only for drill in numbers but in speech reading. Therefore, with a little 
variety, the task of teaching this branch should not be discouraging. On the 
other hand the teacher must guard against giving easy problems and in the 
easiest language possible. A pupil, in mastering a subject, must be the master 
of the language of that subject. 

The subject of reading I have left to the last, but it is by no means the least. 
To my mind it is the most important. It is true we may never make good 
readers of the majority of our pupils because of changes in pitch and emphasis 
which are the necessary factors of good reading. Great stress should be laid 
upon accent, emphasis, and phrasing. Another point to be considered is to 
choose the subject for reading with care. Never ask the pupils to read aloud 
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language that they do not understand. A good plan sometimes is to take a 
story, newspaper item, or paragraph, unfamiliar to the teacher, and have the 
child read so as to be understood by her. Sometimes have a cadet or another 
teacher come in and have your pupils read to them, and let the visitor tell what 
is read. A short reading period given often will help much toward making 
intelligible speech. ’ 

Concert reading is a means to economizing of time, but if carried to excess 
produces careless and faulty speech. Poetry, prayers, and portions of Scripture 
may be profitably recited in this way, 

In all my work I endeavor to have as much lip reading as possible—just as 
much as articulation. The recitations should be conducted orally, the pupils 
giving their undivided attention to the pupil or teacher who is speaking. 

Speech and speech reading should be insisted upon at all times. Try to make 
our pupils form the speech habit—teach them to think in speech, and then to 
speak their thoughts. And here it lies with the teacher a great deal; there must 
be that bond of sympathy and interest that speech will not be a meaningless act 
and a schoolroom duty, but his avenue of thought and expression. 

Written work should be given frequently so that the teacher may know how 
far each pupil has made himself master of the subject. Pupils should be given 
the opportunity to express what they have learned, to state fully and clearly 
all important facts. This reproduction may be made not only a test of their 
knowledge, but a training in thinking and in clear expression. 

In passing, I want to mention the language of the teacher. This includes 
more than the grammatical construction of sentences. Simplicity, words of com- 
mon use and within the child’s vocabulary, conciseness, and clear expressions 
are some of the essentials to be studied and practiced by any successful oral 
teacher. 

Our profession is an exalted one. We must remember that we are only a 
humble means to a great end. I believe there is no grander work on this earth 
than to teach the deaf, and there is no other which requires more patience, 
faith, and love to accomplish the end. But it is hard work that brings its own 
reward. Discouragements come to all of us at times. 

The only thing that really concerns all of us is to do our duty with the light 
we have; the results we must leave to a Higher Power.’ But in the better land 
to hear from the lips of the Great Teacher, ‘“‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, ye have done it. unto Me” will be sufficient reward. 


THE OPENED EYE GATE, OR ORAL WORK IN PRIMARY GRADES, 


By Miss Nora Virernta Lone, Indianapolis, Ind. 
[Not read, but ordered printed.] 


Gateways to the mind are the senses, God given, with which we enter upon 
life. Through sight we gain percepts of light and shade, color, size, shape, 
weight, and distance. Through hearing come sound, pitch, tone, distance, and 
direction. Taste, smell, touch, each has its individual value, and through these 
various gateways the mind is reached and material gained for practical knowl- 
edge. Of these several entrances sight ranks first, and second in value stands 
hearing. 

Deprived of this second sense the little deaf child enters school, and we who 
are teachers find it our duty to so develop the normal senses that the loss of 
hearing may as little as possible stand in the way of an education, fitting the 
child to cope in later years with his hearing brothers, and enabling him to 
secure the highest benefit and enjoyment from the use of well-trained mental 
powers. 

As teachers we should be prepared to wisely direct the growth of the child’s 
mind. We should teach language, arithmetic, or geography in a specific way, 
knowing the effect of each exercise upon the different faculties of the mind; and 
we should count our work valuable in proportion to our degree of intelligence in 
understanding the functions of the mind and the laws of its growth. Imme- 
diate results which will show themselves in the daily recitation should not be 
our chief aim, but a continuous, definite mental growth, resulting from daily 
exercise of the mental functions, that the child now will, in later life, find him- 
self competent to apply the lessons learned in school to the problems of daily 
life. 
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Fortunately for the deaf child, our memories are principally visual, for the 
mental impressions gained through the sight are more numerous and more easy 
to recall than those gained through the hearing, and with intelligent sight 
training the handicap with which the deaf child enters school may to a great 
extent be removed. My thought is to bring before you a few practical ways in 
which the principles of psychology may be carried into our schoolrooms and 
applied to our work in speech reading; to suggest how the eye gate may be 
gradually opened, beginning with earnest work with the little child and day 
after day persistently, understandingly developing the visual sense until when 
the day comes that he must leave school he may go having a double-sight sense 
to take the place of hearing which can not be restored. 

To develop a faculty is to increase through use the natural power of that 
faculty, to bring out its latent powers. In speech-reading training the eye 
power is to be increased by a development of attention, concentration, quick 
perception, discrimination, and memory. 

Through the interest shown by the teacher, the subject-matter itself, objects 
or pictures, through an understanding which results from a very gradual de- 
velopment of every schoolroom exercise that there is full mental preparation to 
receive that which is to be given, the mind of the child is to be involuntarily 
drawn to the subject to be seen or thought upon, and the eye to be trained to 
observe promptly and accurately everything that comes within its range. Can 
we make our speech-reading exercises so attractive that unconsciously the 
child’s mind will be given to the subject and held throughout the period? If so, 
resulting trom this power to hold the mind steadily to a line of work, we shall 
gain retention, for our memories are proportioned to our interest and attention. 
Power in speech reading, then, is to be our aim; power gained through con- 
centrated attention secured through interest and strengthened through a 
rightly trained memory. 

Some one has well said that “every good that is worth possessing must be 
paid for in strokes of daily effort.” To gain good speech-reading the effort of 
both teacher and pupil must be faithful and unremitting. The result of fre- 
quent repetition is habit, and it is time well spent to use from ten to twenty 
minutes daily, especially in our younger classes, for mental drill work, forming 
good intellectual habits, such as close observation, quick and clear thinking, 
exact retaining. which will gain time in all other work. This drill work begun 
in the kindergarten through games, color, form, number work should be given 
a period of its own, though being part of the regular work in language, arith- 
metic, or geography. A child may form a habit of thinking clearly and quickly 
in one line of work, while in another he can think or remember only with 
repeated effort. The material, therefore, which we use in training the faculties 
should not be confined to one subject, but so chosen that the child’s mental 
power may be broadened through a systematic and comprehensive arrangement 
of everyday work, that each line of thought may have its share of time in the 
schoolroom hours. 

In our primary grades there should be no abrupt change from the kinder- 
garten methods or the teaching in the home, but a studied adaptation of the 
kindergarten sense-training methods to the actual work of the school, and so 
we begin the training in quick perception and accuracy in observing, using 
object rather than picture; guiding and controlling the observation of the chil 
and teaching systematic thinking from the start; leading the child to under- 
stand that not scattered but closely connected thoughts are wanted, and that 
minute observation is required. From methodical study of one object to that of 
two or three is but a step, and discrimination by observing differences and simi- 
larities is here begun; picture study follows, the child being taught to select 
the leading points in the picture and from these to carry in the memory less 
important ones which center round them. Both quick perception and memory 
are trained through a glance at the picture, followed by spoken or written list 
of everything seen. Other memory exercises, such as classifying the verbs 
suggested by the picture; writing in separate lists the nouns or adjectives; 
answering oral or written questions, are of value aside from teaching parts of 
speech, or question and answer. Through the picture also systematic thinking 
and method in written description may be taught, the value of a definite outline 
may be impressed, and the child taught to plan that outline for himself. A 
good memory exercise is to have the picture observed one day, the description 
to be written the day following. 

With the hearing as well as the deaf child there is a most noticeable lack of 
the mental development that is the real value of the study of arithmetic. Fitch, 
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in his “ Lectures on Teaching,” says: “ Arithmetic, if it deserves the high place 
that it conventionally holds in our educational system, deserves it mainly on 
the ground that it is to be treated as a logical exercise. Through this subject 
the child is to be taught to think closely and logically. He is to be taught to 
reason for himself and to make his own decisions, and through the mental 
power gained from the problems of arithmetic to find solutions to the prob- 
lems confronting him from all sources throughout life. Rapidity and accuracy 
in the fundamental processes should and can be easily acquired, but because 
of the love of the child for this rapid work and the enjoyment which the teacher 
ean not fail to find in it, we should be watchful not to give more time than the 
few minutes daily necessary to reach satisfactory results. For this work may 
be used exercises in quick observation and retention of written or spoken 
numbers, exact reproduction of written or dictated number lists, and carrying 
or borrowing mentally in each of the four fundamental operations even into 
the hundreds of thousands or millions. The resourceful teacher will find an 
endless diversity of work to this end.” 

But the use of speech-reading exercises in training the faculties should be 
made the chief means to the speech-reading end, as each of these mental endow- 
ments holds an important place in the equipment of the good speech reader. 
In all speech-reading exercises the mind of the pupil must be thoroughly pre- 
pared for the matter to be taught; one step should directly lead to the next, 
there being no leaps; all new work should be so closely associated with the 
old that the eye may grasp automatically the words spoken, leaving the brain 
time to attend to the thought to be conveyed. The recognition and holding in 
mind of the elements from the lips calls for concentrated mental effort, and 
beginning with the consecutive giving of but two or three elements the child 
should be trained to watch with steadiness of attention, knowing that without 
repetition he will be required to reproduce these elements accurately. The 
number of elements given in this way may be increased from time to time until 
a list of perhaps fifteen or twenty may be taken as easily as were the two or 
three first given. Combinations of elements, words, phrases, commands, ques- 
tions, may be used with the same result. Accent and phrasing should be taught 
as early as possible, that the habit of watching for these may come as readily 
as merely watching for the word spoken. Sentences dictated should be written 
by the child with accent and phrasing marked, and these sentences may early - 
take the form of the speech-reading story, with its multiple variations in manner 
of telling. 

Once having begun sense-training work, with speech-reading success the goal 
of our intent, we shall find that the specific exercises to reach this end will 
suggest themselves from day to day; and that in giving our pupils strengthened 
powers of perception, concentration, riveted attention, and logical thought, we 
may make their. speech-reading ability mean to them to a great extent what 
their hearing might have meant had they never known its loss. 


ORAL WORK IN ADVANCED GRADES—ITS MISSION AND ITS 
POSSIBILITIES, 


By Miss Ametia De Morte, Indianapolis, Ind. 
[Not read, but ordered printed. ] 


In estimating speech work, our pupils are usually divided into two classes— 
those who have never heard and those who had considerable speech before their 
hearing was affected. In all of our schools these two classes are united in 
schoolroom work with mutual benefit. The congenitally deaf never cease to be 
surprised at the ready, rapid speech of the adventitiously deaf and this latter 
class admires the patient perseverence of their fellows. 

Most teachers have found by experience that more satisfactory results are 
gained in teaching a congenitally deaf pupil who has a good mind and who is 
—. and accurate than in teaching one who is indolent and unambitious 
mentally, even though he has at his command a fairly good vocabulary and 
perhaps a degree of hearing. It is one of the most difficult tasks assigned to 
the oral teacher to turn such a pupil as this into a thoughtful, earnest boy or 
girl, and so to correct his habits that his speech has accuracy and clearness 
added to the readiness he originally possessed. To the adventitiously deaf, the 
retention of speech and acquisition of speech reading not only bring strength of 
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character and determination now—traits that always come with effort—but 
will bring dollars in the future and a better position among men. 

Many pleasant incidents come to one’s notice in teaching such pupils. Ina 
language class during the past year the pupils were asked to write an account 
of a trip to a grocery to buy a dozen eggs, giving the conversation which would 
pass between themselves and the clerk. I was surprised and pleased with one 
paper, even though the English was far from classic or even grammatical. It 
came from a boy now 18 years old, who has been entirely deaf since his 
sixth year. He had written his account and conversation in close detail, spelling 
the words as they are pronounced in the careless, provincial dialect of the 
Hoosier small-town storekeeper. How he had kept the memory of the sound 
of the man’s speech and now reproduced it after so long a time of deafness to 
such sounds was a surprise to me. 

Another rather unusual awakening was a boy who, having been without his 
hearing about nine years, was suddenly introduced to James Whitcomb Riley’s 
poems. He was completely carried away with them all, but especially enjoyed 
reading the dialect poems aloud. They seemed to recall to him his childhood 
days on the farm before he had lost his hearing. And, I may say, he became 
such an admirer of Mr. Riley that he frequented his haunts in the city, in the 
hope of seeing him, and produced several quite creditable poems himself, before 
he left school. Both these instances serve to show how, in our oral classes, 
pupils may be made to appreciate the conversational habits of hearing-speaking 
people and be brought into close touch with them. 

One unfortunate thing in many of our schools is that the last two or three 
years of the course are spent without speech work. By going through all the 
preceding years orally, the pupil has shown himself capable of doing his work 
by that method. He is now deprived of the benefit of speech during these last 
years and the teacher suffers a grievous disappointment, inasmuch as she has 
brought her pupils to a certain point, and would like to finish the race with 
continued success. She feels as though she had been deprived of giving a 
benefit, which she knows the pupil is capable of receiving and she capable of 
giving. 

The complaint is often made that our pupils, as they progress in the grades, 
do not enjoy their speech nor do they make so much use of it as they ought. 
The reason for this is that they have not definite mental images of the sounds. 
Hearing people have a picture in their minds of the sounds made in speech. 
They perceive how the sound feels in their own mouths and how it looks as 
spoken by others. The sound is registered in the brain, so that when it is 
heard again it is immediately compared with the sound previously heard and 
is understood. With the deaf these mental images are formed through sight 
and feeling, eliminating sound. The process is slow and requires building up, 
day by day, but the images are as sure in the deaf as in the hearing person. 
As they speak, perceptions of the feeling of the sound in their own mouths 
are made on the brain and an image of these sounds, as made by another, is 
also registered on the brain. Sometimes these images include whole sentences, 
often repeated to them. The ideal to be reached is for the deaf person to 
have these mental images of speech so fixed in his mind that he thinks in 
speech as certainly as does the hearing person. He had acquired an internal 
speech which as regards his mental development and mental processes is as 
effective as if the element of sound were not omitted. In fact this internal 
speech is so real to some speaking deaf that they insist they hear what is being 
said to them. They hear with their brains rather than their ears. 

The close connection between voice and brain requires great mental alert- 
hess and an excellent physical condition. A weakened bodily state, with its 
frequently accompanying lethargy of mind, is an unfavorable condition for 
stimulating mental activity. Therefore care and time spent on securing a good 
physique and cultivating healthful habits is never wasted. 

The need of constant attention to the details of speech is as necessary in the 
advanced as in the primary grades. Here the pupil is given a page of geography 
or a chapter of history to study before coming to the next recitation. Natu- 
rally these lessons in the text-books contain many unfamiliar words. Perhaps 
he looks them up in a dictionary, but more likely he guesses at the meaning 
and speculates as to the pronunciation of the words, hoping to have them 
cleared up by the teacher in the morning. 

The meaning will come easily, through questions on the text in the recitation, 
but unless the teacher takes time to settle the uncertainties in the matter of 
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pronunciation the pupil soon finds himself burdened with a large vocabulary 
of words he can not use in conversation. We should not be so ambitious to 
cover pages in the text-book and acquire facts on a subject that we forget 
either the language we are going over or the detail of pronunciation. No matter 
what we are teaching, language should always be uppermost, and no incorrect 
construction should be allowed to pass, even though the fact expressed be 
geographically or historically correct. The English language is such a complex 
one that eternal vigilance is the price of success. 

A famous pianist has said that if he omits his finger exercises a day, he 
himself notices it; if he goes without them two days, his immediate friends 
notice it; and if three days pass without practice, the public notices it. Apply- 
ing this to our pupils, the fundamental elements taking the place of finger 
exercises, why do we think deaf boys and girls, having gone through a number 
of years with careful attention to these elements, can suddenly drop this drill 
at the very time when their vocabulary is increasing at a rapid rate, and be 
expected to finish their course without the “ finger exercises?” 

The ideal condition in the advanced grades is to have a teacher whose 
especial duty is to give drill in articulation, each class having the benefit of her 
instruction an hour every day. Add this drill to oral recitations in other 
branches (those teachers not relaxing their vigilance) and the speech of our 
pupils will show improvement commensurate with their improvement in other 
subjects. This condition leaves the teacher and superintendent no feeling of 
regret of opportunities lost or of having deprived the pupil of something right- 
fully his, which he has really earned by his patiently working through the 
lower grades. 

Such an articulation teacher makes constant use of the drill charts even 
in the last five grades of school, going over these charts with care and patience 
several times during a year. In addition to this technical drill are poems 
written on the wall slate, to be read by the class and ultimately learned, if 
so desired. It is wise to make at one side of the poem a list of the difficult 
words contained in it, putting especial drill on this list. 

There are two books of songs which we have found helpful among the younger 
pupils. The title is “Songs of the Child World,” by Riley and Gaynor, Vol- 
umes I and II. These songs are used in the Indianapolis public schools, and, 
discarding the exceedingly harmonious, tuneful music, we have found the words . 
well suited to our purpose. 

Most of the poems are about birds, flowers, or change of seasons, and many 
of them contain a scientific fact, beautifully told. 

It is very undesirable and unproductive of good results to give poems which 
are far beyond the class in understanding. The pupils become discouraged and 
soon lose interest. Fully as much may be accomplished in the way of rhythm 
and phrasing by a poem which the pupils can enjoy as by one which is beyond 
their powers of comprehension. And, in addition, we have gained their interest, 
awakened their imagination so that they instinctively form mental pictures of 
the scene described in the song, and we have shown them that not all poetry 
is dull and hard to read. Our pupils then enter the field of literature by a 
pleasant path rather than a stony one. 

The hour devoted to this speech drill can and ought to be made the pleas- 
antest hour in the day. The subject-matter is so different from that of other 
periods that it is a relaxation in itself. Then, too, there is no call for so great 
mental concentration in this recitation as in one on history or advanced 
geography. k 

The poems used should always be selected from the works of good authors. 
The writings of Longfellow and Aldrich are full of suitable passages. Selec- 
tions can be made from Hiawatha, The Village Blacksmith, The Wreck of 
the Hesperus, Farmer John, and others. Much time should be spent on 
patriotic poems, and these should be learned individually and then recited in 
eoncert. The doings of the public-school boys and girls have never failed to 
interest my pupils, and when I have told them that the pupils in the public 
schools sing “America ” and “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” they go at the concert 
recitation with an energy and enthusiasm that is exceedingly gratifying. 

If I would preach one gospel more than any other, it would be the gospel 
of good nature in our work. To be able to correct a pupil’s mistake in a kind, 
firm way, and to have such an influence over the pupil that the correction is 
accepted in the same friendly way, is the highest rung in the pedagogical ladder. 
So many mistakes are made by our pupils, and it is so often necessary to correct 
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them that, if the atmosphere of the schoolroom is kept polluted by the nagging 
of an ill-natured teacher, there is little or no growth mentally or spiritually. 
To put forth our best efforts and to secure the best results from our pupils the 
air must be clear and sunny and there must be entire confidence and friendly 
feeling between teacher and pupil. 


MUSICAL RHYTHM IN THE MODULATION OF THE VOIOE. 
By Miss Joutiettt EB. CoNSTANTINE, Indianapolis, Ind. 


[Not read, but ordered printed.] 


* How do you get rhythm from the speech of the deaf?” is a question so often 
asked us. There are different ways of getting modulation of the voice, but I 
have obtained best results by the use of music. 

After giving the correct position of vowels to my pupils, and they were able 
to read and speak as children of our oral classes are inclined to do, in 
monotonous tone, I began to ask myself the question, Is there not some way of 
teaching them to make a distinction at the end of their sentences and continue 
with the correct tone of voice in the following sentence? As we know, they 
make a pause when the end of a sentence is reached, but continue into the 
following sentence without changing their tone of voice. 

One morning, aS we were reading the story of the “ Wind singing to the 
leaf,” I formulated the following plan: Putting the staff with the clef on the 
blackboard, I placed the low “do” on a line below the staff. Placing the 
forefinger of my left hand to my belt buckle, I had the pupils do likewise, 
then gave voice, and at the same time, with a gradual outward movement of 
my right hand, prolonged the sound. Then I followed the customary placing 
of the pupil’s hand on my chest, in order that they might obtain the correct 
depth of tone. As the next step, I placed high “do” in the proper place on 
the staff, the corresponding position on my body being the top of the head. 
When they were able to sing the low “do” and the high ‘‘do” I proceeded to 
give the intervening notes. By taking low “do” at the belt buckle, the positions 
of the other notes would be as follows: 

Low “do,” at the belt buckle; “re,” just above the belt; “ mi,” at tne chest; 
“fa,” at the throat; “sol,” at the chin; “la,” at the nose; “se,” at the fore- 
head; high “ do,” at the top of the head. 

By the time the pupils were familiar with these note positions they had 
acquired the correct rise and fall in the voice and recognized that the high note 
necessitated a rise in the voice and the low note a drop in the voice. 

Ordinarily speaking, we never allow our voice to go above “ fa,” and use low 
“do” for periods only. A question mark brings the tone of voice to “mi” 
or “tm.” 

Writing a sentence on the board with the first word at “re,” I designated 
this position by placing a note between two lines below the word. ‘The next 
word having the tone “ mi,’ I accordingly placed the note on the second line. 
On the next word, we drop back to “re,” then follow with “mi” again. As the 
position of the fifth word I rise again to “fa,” and this is shown by placing 
the note above two lines. Continue the foregoing so long as there are words 
in the sentence, allowing sufficient rise .so that the last word will be given with 
a decided, drop in the voice. 

Of course the deaf do not give these tones with the exact definition of one 
who hears, but at the same time, the inflection of the voice compares favorably 
with that of the hearing. They are able to obtain low “do,” “fa,” and high 
“do,” but the other notes, while not entirely perfect at all times, are of such 
a tone as to make their speech pleasing, and it follows that their talk is more 
intelligible. 

My children are now able to speak in unison and with an evenness of tone 
by placing a sentence on the board with the words scaled as outlined in the 
foregoing paragraph. 

They are also able to sing together and with perfect clearness the first three 
lines of our national hymn, following the same rule as outlined for speech. 

Although it is not customary for the deaf pupil to both speak and sign the 
Same thing, I find an exception to exist in my class, 
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Topic.——The status of oral work in our Middle West combined 
schools, and what can be done to stimulate greater interest in it. 


Mr. Jones. This subject is one of the most important that has 
been before the convention: “ The status of oral work in our Middle 
West combined schools and what can be done to stimulate greater 
interest in it.” 

Our worthy chairman, Mr. White, has already indicated that 
this work is not what it ought to be. I agree with him. He ap- 
parently lays it on the conditions and says we can not change them. 
I beg to disagree with him in that. We all understand to what con- 
ditions he has referred—the manual language, oral language, and 
signs combined. Until a year ago I should at least have kept quiet 
and thereby agreed with it tacitly. I do not agree with it now. 

The greatest trouble in our combined schools with regard to lip 
reading and speech is lack of use of both. I shall speak frankly 
this morning, for though I know there are some here who will not 
agree with me in what I say, the truth is absolutely necessary at 
times—in fact truth is always necessary. It is so much more pleasant 
to say nice things of our friends and their work and receive their 
applause, but this is the time for facts. 

If there is any reproach in what I say, understand, please, that 
I am taking a part of my own punishment for my past neglect. I 
did not understand—I am sure I know now. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of the successful teaching of 
speech and lip reading has been lack of faith in the ultimate suc- 


cess of our pupils on the part of the superintendents, and for this. 


reason they have not insisted on the best conditions nor the best 
efforts of teachers and pupils. They have been satisfied with the 
brilliant work of a few pupils who could succeed in spite of methods 
or conditions, and have forgotten the large class of children for 
whom the hardest work is required under the best conditions. 

Teachers and superintendents can cover up their pupils’ mistakes 
in grammar, geography, and arithmetic, and the general public does 
not know the difference ; but the speech and lip reading can not be 
hidden. They must stand out where the world sees and tests, and by 
the pupils’ success or failure in speech and lip reading the world 
more and more approves or condemns the school. 

I believe the majority of superintendents fail to realize the great 
condemnation that they themselves are placing on their own work 
by the low estimate they put upon the ultimate value of the speech 
and lip reading they have taught. And when they have condemned 
the results of their own work they must expect the world to do no less. 

I believe we have just as good teachers of speech in the combined 
schools as there are anywhere in the country. But they are all 
human beings. They are bound after a time to seek the course of 
least resistance, and when the superintendent will not hold up high 
ideals, he must expect lower ideals to prevail. If he does not demand 
the best, he must expect to get the worst. Now that is about the 
condition in many of the combined schools at present as far as speech 
and lip reading are concerned, and I feel the superintendents are 
largely to blame. If teachers see that indifferent work is accepted 
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and approved, we can hardly expect the effort to secure the best work. 
On the other hand if the superintendent believes much, demands 
much, and inspires much, the teachers will do their best and so will 
the pupils. 

When I have thrown the responsibility first on the superintendents, 
next on the teachers, I want to speak particularly of some of the 
obstacles to be considered. 

Passing over the subject of lack of faith, which is very important, 
there is specifically a lack of use of speech and lip reading in our 
schools. 

You can not, in my judgment, have the best results in speech and 
lip reading if your pupils do not depend upon them. If they fail 
to understand, and you spell or sign, your opportunity is gone; your 
labor is lost; a bad habit is formed. Pupils are human beings also 
and they take the course of least resistance. If they know that what 
is spoken will come from the teacher’s hands finally, they will wait. 
This course begets lack of confidence. The teacher has no confidence 
in the pupils. The pupils have no confidence in themselves, and no 
one has any confidence in either the teaching or its results. 

I tell you that an oral school full of signs and manual spelling 
is a murky pool. Speech and lip reading can not thrive in such a 
place. But an oral school full of speech and lip reading, without 
any use of the sign language or of manual spelling, is a clear crystal 
stream. 

An oral school full of signs and spelling is a weedy garden; with- 
out signs and spelling and full of speech and lip reading it is a garden 
clean and full of good vegetables and beautiful flowers. 

Now, my friends, there is no use in waiting longer for vigorous 
action. If we want good results we must believe and work, and all 
under us must be inspired to believe and work. 

We all point to Philadelphia as a good example of an oral school 
of the combined kind. What is the difference between the Philadel- 
phia school and other combined schools in the Middle West? You 
all know the difference—but why is there this difference? It is be- 
cause Doctor Crouter had faith in his work years ago and began to 
work out his ideas under the most favorable conditions. And are 
not the children entitled to this? We may differ as to the percentage 
of the deaf that can be taught speech so as to make a practical use 
of it, but as to the quality of speech we do teach there can be no 
question. We superintendents will join hands for the best and 
accept nothing less. 

And the teachers who are responsible for the children for a term 
of years must give an account of what they have done. If the chil- 
dren are sent home able to speak and read the lips, the teachers will 
be the happiest people in the world, for they will have made others 
supremely happy. The successful teacher has certainly good reason 
to be happy, but the most unhappy person in the world ought to be 
the unsuccessful teacher, because she has taken the child’s time and 
given little or nothing in return. And the child and parent trusted 
her. : 

The superintendent comes in and knows instantly if work in the 
schoolroom is a failure or a success. The teacher feels it. The 
pupils know it. Everybody knows it. The misery of the unsuccess- 
ful teacher is inversely in proportion to the work done if she is con- 
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scientious, but the happiness and joy of the successful teacher—how 
beautiful and refreshing it is! 

This is not scolding. It is a talk from the heart. “ Whom the 
Lord loveth, He chasteneth.” 

We have commenced to carry out these ideas in our school, and 
the success in one year has assured me that if the superintendent will 
stand up and demand great results the teachers will help him, and 
results will be bound to come. And we must have no longer the 
query, Is your school able to do as good oral work as it is possible 
to have? It should be a matter of knowledge that the schools of the 
Middle West, of the East, North, and South are just as good as possi- 
ble, for there is no reason why they should not be. I want to join 
you in the movement to bring about this grand result. I hope you 
understand me, and if you do you will agree and work with me. 

Doctor Dosyns. How many schools have you visited, Mr. Jones? 

Mr. Jongs. I should say not less than 20. 

Doctor Dopyns. One would think after listening to the address just 
delivered by the superintendent of the Ohio institution that the com- 
bined schools of the country were doing nothing—practically noth- 
ing—for their pupils in speech and lip reading. 

I have visited practically every school for the deaf in the United 
States, and I want to say that as far as my knowledge goes the com- 
bined schools in this country have some of the very best lip readers 
and the very best speakers that you will find in any school. There are 
not as many, perhaps, in the Indiana school or the Ohio school or 
the Minnesota school or the Wisconsin school who try to speak as 
there are in the Mount Airy school, but I venture to say that you will 
find as great a per cent of oral pupils who can speak and read‘the 
lips in any of the schools that I ave named as you will find in the 
Mount Airy school. 

I have visited these schools for the mere purpose of seeing this 
thing. Understand, I say there are not as many in those schools who 
try to speak as in Mount Airy, but I believe that if the per cent was 
—" you would find it just as high in these schools as in any 
school. 

I do not allow any man to say that he has more enthusiasm in the 
success of his school than I have in the success of mine. I allow 
nobody to say that he has better oral teachers than we have in Mis- 
sissippi; not even Doctor Crouter or Doctor Yale. I do not permit 
anyone to say he has a better first-grade oral teacher for children 
just entering school than the Mississippi institution has. I do not 
allow anybody to say that I am not seeking the very best interests of 
the children of my State, and I want it recorded that I stand here 
to-day and say that I believe every effort is being made in all the 
combined schools to-day to do the very best things in that line. 

Mr. Goopw1n. You may get together a dozen of the very best oral 
teachers in America and put them under a superintendent who is not 
cordially for speech and oral work, and they can not get good results. 

Mr. T. P. Crarxe. I would like to ask Mr. Goodwin if there is 
such a superintendent in the profession to-day, one who is not heartily 
and cordially in sympathy with speech of the very best kind. I don’t 
believe there is one. I don’t know of any. 

Mr. Lone. There are some manual teachers who disparage the 
work of the oral department with the pupils, It makes it hard for 
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the oral teachers. It ought to be their business and their pleasure 
to be loyal to their school. 

On the other hand there are a few oral teachers who inspire their 
pupils with the notion that they constitute the cream, the aristocracy 
of their school. This is not right. Let the manual and the oral de- 
partments work together in harmony, not in opposition. 

Mr. Hammonp. I[ have labored under the disadvantage of not 
being able to visit many of the eastern schools while they were carry- 
ing on their work, but some parties who have visited them have been 
kind enough to say that we have been getting some results along oral 
lines that compare quite favorably with results attained in eastern 
schools. 

Previous to that I had been in the habit of saying that we did not 
claim that we did as much speech work as they did in those schools. 

It rejoices me very much to have the testimony of our Brother 
Dobyns, who is the great traveler of our profession—equal to the 
lamented Doctor Gillett—I say it rejoices me to have him say that 
there are combined institutions in the South and Middle West in 
which the speech work is equal to any done in the eastern schools. 

It will inspire me to visit these schools while the work is going on. 

We yield in Kansas to nobody in our desire to get the best results. 
IT have said that it is strange that we did not get the results heralded 
in the East when we got teachers trained in the same schools and by 
the same teachers that the teachers in the East were, but the light 
that has been shed on that by those parties who have visited these 
schools, has cleared up the matter to some extent, and I thank them 
for it. . 

Mr. R. O. Jornson. I recognize fully that Mr. Jones is thoroughly 
sincere in what he has said. He speaks from the heart, and he is to be 
commended for that, and generally I think we all feel just about as 
he does; but so far as some of the details of what he has said are 
concerned I must disagree with him. 

I am going to speak for my own school. I can not speak for other 
schools, as I do not know enough about them. 

I believe we have just as good teachers as may be found anywhere— 
better teachers than they have in some of the schools. So good are 
our teachers that some of them have been drafted for service in other 
States. Some have gone east, some south, and some west, into large 
and well-known schools; and their superintendents would be pleased 
to have more like them. So far as speech and speech reading are 
concerned, I am willing to take average pupils at random from our 
oral department and compare them with similar pupils from Mount 
Airy, Northampton, or any place else. 

When it comes to the training of teachers, I have my ideas on that 
subject also. Some thirty odd of them have gone out from our nor- 
mal training class, which now requires a full two years’ attendance. 
Three or four of them have been so unfortunate as to get married, 
but in every case where these young ladies have gone, they have gone 
into the oral department of other institutions and given satisfaction. 

I simply mention these facts as indicative of the oral atmosphere 
in the Indiana institution. I know that it is not ideal, but still at the 
same time I don’t propose to be crowded to the rear in this work by 
anyone. Friends, my pot of war paint is full and running over. 


S. Doc. 645, 60-2——12 
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Mr. E. W. Watxer. I desire to express my complete accord with 
what Mr. Jones has said in this discussion. I do not know what 
details Mr. Johnson objected to. I object to nothing that Mr. Jones 
has said. 

But, Mr. Chairman, it is no answer to Mr. Jones to say that there 
are now in our schools some pupils who talk as well as pupils in 
another school. The test of successful oral work is not how well a 
few pupils can talk, but how general good talking and lip reading are 
among the pupils of the school. 

At present about 70 per cent of our pupils are in our oral depart- 
ment, but I think that this is not high enough, and I think that we 
superintendents have something to do along the line Mr. Jones sug- 

ested. 

. It has been a great source of gratification to me during the past 
year or so to have pupils in our oral department talk and read the 
lips more; to have an increasing number come to my office and talk 
instead of spelling or signing to me. It is a great gratification as I 
go on the playground to have an increasing number come and talk 
with me. It is not sufficient that we have a few who can talk excel- 
lently. And until a very large number, 75 per cent I will say now, 
perhaps Ill say 80 in a year or so, habitually speak and read the 
lips, we superintendents and teachers have much to do to make our 
combined schools what they should be. 


The discussion and the session of the oral section were then closed. 
ART SECTION. 


DRAWING AS A MEANS OF EXPRESSION. 
By Mr. Max Woopgvury, Ogden, Utah. 


Art instruction in the primary and grammar grades should be put on a broad, 
generous basis. The school is not the place for specialties, and no subject 
should be isolated from the general course. 

Art expression influences human growth, physically, mentally, and morally. 
Its educational value is incalculable where it is made to reenforce all the other 
subjects of study. It should be expressive of history, geography, and literature, 
making these studies.more vital and full of meaning. And treated in this way, 
there is yet no reason why art in its true sense should be lost sight of. Every 
teacher has numerous opportunities for the use of art in his schoolroom. When 
used in connection with history, geography, and, in fact, every subject, a deeper 
and more lasting impression can be made on the pupil’s mind. 

This subject in the ordinary school is usually taught by one of two methods: 

First, from the formal side; the children are taught how to draw, are given 
drawings to copy and trace. They copy the teacher’s work from the black- 
board, or drawings passed to them on printed cards; are given type forms or 
rules of perspective. 

The second method is based upon the narrow idea and partial truth that 
art is a means of expression only; that if the child has the thought he will 
express it. 

Both methods give unsatisfactory results. The results of the last method 
show no development of art appreciation, no advance in technical skill; of the 
former method, that art feeling has been almost wholly destroyed, and only 
a kind of mechanical skill acquired. 

Because art has not been classed as one of the essentials of the school cur- 
riculum, many teachers have not felt the necessity for preparation for teach- 
ing it; and because it has been regarded as a special subject many teachers 
appear to think that the general principles of pedagogy and psychology do not 
apply here as elsewhere. Let us consider art. from the pedagogical standpoint 
and many of its problems will solve themselves, 
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Constructive art, making or manual training, is emphasized in the first and 
second years’ work. Proportion, form, and color come to the making and dec- 
orating of things. This phase of art arouses the child’s interest more than 
the mere representation of a thing. He strives to adapt a thing to a given 
end, and this is true art in its wide social significance. The material used 
and the work required are adapted to little children, bringing into play the 
muscles that should be developed at this age, and not requiring close, fine 
work. 

The lack of manual training schools, cost of materials, and the problem of 
how to do the work under existing schoolroom conditions are the difficulties 
that confront teachers. But in any school under any condition much of the 
work suggested may be carried out. 

Modeling in clay and sand is the most free and natural way for the child to 
make his first representations of his ideas, forms of his imagination, things 
he has seen, and what he has experienced. Modeling comes next in importance 
to constructive work as a means for art training. 

The first representation on a flat surface, or pictorial drawing, should be 
done in color, colored chalks being considered the best medium to begin with. 
Children of the first year are to do little or no work in black and white. 
Charcoal drawing begins in the second year, but in this grade also most of the 
work is in color. More detailed drawing in black and white is to be done in 
the third and fourth grades and water colors introduced. Illustrating from 
imagination and memory takes precedence in the lower grades. 

The work in design should begin in the first year by children designing 
boxes, book covers, books, etc.; pottery and decorations for these objects leading 
up to more elaborate conventional designs for wall paper, silk, ete. 

In the drawing and painting of the first year we aim for free expression of 
the thought in the broadest way. Criticise from that standpoint only. All 
through the course it is purposed to accomplish two results: 

First, to preserve and cultivate the children’s individuality, and free, spon- 
taneous expression, Making the work creative. 

Second, to attain a gradual, but definite, advance toward a true appreciation 
of the beautiful, and toward skill in representation. 

The work for all the primary grades is very similar, except that certain 
phases are emphasized in different grades, and that in each succeeding higher 
grade closer observation is required, better form, proportion, and more perfect 
handling of mediums are demanded. 

The aim of the work, broadly stated, is to cultivate art appreciation and to 
secure art production; in other words, to develop the children artistically. 
This end is not to be attained by any rigidly graded system. 

The child’s strongest effort is put forth when he makes something for which 
he sees an immediate use; he adapts means to ends; he appreciates form, 
proportion, and symmetry where those qualities aid to the perfect adaptation 
of form to use. In a word, art makes its first appeal to the child from the 
social standpoint. 

Constructive art gives the opportunity for the beginning of decorative art 
and puts it upon a broad pedagogical basis. The first designs should be free 
and spontaneous, and put directly upon the object to be decorated, the careful 
study of placing and flat spaces coming at a later stage of development. 

Clay is a good medium through which children may express ideas objectively. 
It is of the first importance that they have the thought and a desire for its 
expression. 

Children model from memory at first. Teacher models with the children, 
showing them how to use the clay, building up piece by piece, using ends of 
thumbs and fingers, not holding the clay in the palm of the hand to get dry 
and cracked. By means of judicious criticism and encouragement the teacher 
may lead the children on from their first crude efforts. In the first work 
aim for free expression; try to prevent pupils imitating either the teacher 
or each other. Endeavor to get an expression of what is in the child’s mind. 
Leave technical skill to be acquired gradually as he advances in the grades— 
the thought to be first, the technique to follow. Teachers will find good models 
for clay work in the domestic animals, to be taken up in connection with the study 
of farm life. As a second step in modeling with an aim to secure better work, 
use this method: Present to the class the object to be modeled—pupils observe— 
the objects are removed and the modeling is done from memory. After the 
lesson is finished, the work is compared with the object. This method will 
lead the pupils to feel the necessity of closer observation. As a later step 
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children may be given lessons with the models before them. Gradually the 
teacher should demand better form, proportion, precision, and general truth 
in the expression. This same method may be employed when the object is to 
be drawn. 

When a child draws or paints he is imaging. The educational value is that, 
as the image is held it must necessarily grow. The illustrative drawing of 
the young child is primarily for mind growth. His illustrations give evi- 
dence of what is in his mind, and it is the function of the teacher to read 
in those illustrations all that is meant by the child and to build upon this. 
The first consideration, then, is to secure free, independent effort toward the 
representation of images. Children should not be discouraged by attempting 
something the results of which are entirely unsatisfactory to them. 


STEPS IN ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING, 


1. Purely imaginary or from memory. 

2. Dramatization—to aid the imagination—to give motor images. 

8. The group. 

4. Single figures and objects. 

When the teacher employs these progressive steps, advancing gradually to 
a study of action, character, form, proportion, etc., a steady improvement will 
be shown in all these particulars. The child will acquire correctness of draw- 
ing without having his conscious attention called to it; he will feel the picture 
as a whole; draw or paint it in the mass, and get good effects without atten- 
tion to detail as such. 

The greater part of the drawing and painting of the first and second grades 
should be from memory and imagination, the work being an expression of lit- 
erature, history, etc. 

A suggestive lesson would be that of farm life. The children talk of fields of 
wheat that they have seen; when and how wheat is cut; primitive methods 
of farming. Sing the song: ‘‘Swing the Shining Sickle.” They dramatize 
the reaper in a simple way. While the song is being sung several children 
take the part of the reaper cutting down the wheat with a sickle. Each child 
is given a large piece of drawing paper and a box of colored chalk. Make a 
picture that will tell the story of the reaper. 

While the actual painting is going on it is best to give little comment or 
criticism; also, the exercise should not be of long duration. Teachers should 
observe the class closely, not allowing the pupils to overwork their drawings. 
Guard, too, against aimless work. 

To the children of the plains and mountains the study of the Indian appeals 
with peculiar interest, because within the memories of their grandfathers 
he made his home on the very ground now occupied by us. 

This subject treated as history, or by teaching Hiawatha as literature, gives 
opportunity for the best kind of pictorial illustration. 


SPECIALIZATION IN ART. 


By Mrs. Sytvia CuHarin BAtIs, Belleville, Ontario, 
{Not read, but ordered printed. ] 


The jack-at-all-trades, while a useful and handy individual, is not the suc- 
eessful one. His mental equipment is too much like the stock of the merchant 
of a country store. There is a little of everything, not much of any particular 
thing, nothing very nice or desirable, and only a few things to be found when 
wanted. Order and system are lacking. That is about the condition of the 
average public school pupil where his art education is concerned. In these 
days of competition and specialization one needs to have a thorough knowledge 
of one thing at least and to be able to put it to practical use. 

Our pupils who take a course in the art department should be familiar with 
instruments, tools, and mediums used in their line of work and should have 
a clear understanding of the methods pursued. 

Whatever line of art may be followed the foundation of all is the same—an 
ability to draw well without hesitation and uncertainty. For this the hand 
requires to be steady, the eyes trained to close observation, to see in masses 
or in minutest detail as circumstances may require. 
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Experience has taught us that a great deal of precious time and nervous 
energy is wasted in attempting to teach an average class of pupiJs drawing. 

Only those with a real taste for the work should be encouraged to undertake 
it seriously ; taste and talent usually go together. 

Where interest and ability are both lacking the results are far from saiis- 
factory. 

Not only a trained sight and steady hand are required, but a lightness and 
delicacy of touch and good mental powers in order to accomplish anything in 
original drawing or designing. 

There are many branches of art. The merely decorative, as landscape and 
still life, may hold charms for some, and they require a peculiar skill to appeal 
to the average layman. 

By all means encourage and develop that line of talent, and cultivate a 
taste for the beautiful in every manner possible. 

Illustrating is a good, paying line of art in which our pupils should be suc- 
cessful. For it are needed a knowledge of several branches of art—life, still- 
life, decoration and design, color and black and white—to which should 
often be added a lively imagination and the power to give expression in a few 
bold strokes. It is so closely connected with engraving and lithographing that 
having mastered drawing the others will be desirable accessories. 

Designing covers an even larger field; it is not only a decorative art, but 
necessary in many of the crafts. In textile work of every description it is 
always in demand; the cry for originality of design is unceasing. Carpets, 
rugs, draperies, wall hangings, furniture, pottery, book covers, ribbons, hats, 
costumes, are a few of the articles in whose manufacture designs are always 
needed. 

The cabinetmaker who can draw a piece of furniture in every detail and give 
exact measurements is more likely to be successful than he who can only copy. 

In original designing the creative talent of the pupils can run riot to the 
ultimate betterment of our surroundings and the material welfare of the 
children in future years. Let them follow their bent under proper direction 
and they are pretty sure sooner or later to show what particular line of art 
work most interests them and in which they can excel. 

Some have a decided taste for architectural drawing, and it is a line in fol- 
lowing which they may do well in after years. 

It is a practical profession, and one many of them readily undertsand. The 
exactness required and the necessity of observation as to detail is a splendid 
training. Those with such an inclination can be taught to draw plans of 
simple buildings, and gradually be prepared for entrance into a regular office 
where so much more can be acquired. The requirement to draw by scale and 
to be exact in measurement breeds in them carefulness not acquired in other 
work. 

If allowed to follow their plans in the Sloyd or cabinet or carpenter shop the 
training will be excellent.. 

No person can be a thoroughly successful cabinetmaker, builder, or wood- 
worker who is deficient in the ability to make a drawing model. In wood 
carving, as in modeling and sculpture, a knowledge of design and a facility in 
drawing is invaluable. 

There are few articles in daily use that have not fallen under the designer’s 
skill and been ornamented in some manner. Look about you and observe the 
number of objects within your range of vision which have required an ability 
to draw in some one in order to be finished artistically and completely. 
Workers in stained glass and mosaics, engravers of silver and gold, the cutters 
of glass, require designers. The number of arts and crafts where a knowledge 
of drawing is desirable or necessary is legion. 

Photography holds great possibilities for our pupils, but there also the 
eye and hand of the trained artist secures better results than the uncultivated 

Work in colors is a revelation to many children, and opens to them a new 
world of wonders. They soon master the fine graduations of color, light, and 
shadow, harmonious and inharmonious combinations. The more acute the 
artistic sense the more quickly they master the delicate niceties of color work 
and the greater possibilities they see in their art work. 

Mchanical work requires considerable knowledge of drawing, and the one who 
who can use a drawing pencil, rule, compass, and square and measure to a 
fraction of an inch stands a better chance of advancement in his trade. 

Landscape gardening requires not only a knowledge of flora, but the power 
to put a design upon paper and arrange a workable plan. So into almost all 
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trades and occupations enters creative design. While believing in a specializa- 
tion of art, the best that we can do in our art departments as carried on in 
schools for the deaf is to give those children who show a particular leaning and 
aptitude for such work a good workable foundation and encouragement in 
their efforts, showing them how they can make practical use of their*-knowledge 
and advance to a higher plane. 

We have successful deaf artists, designers, draftsmen, architects, sculptors, 
and decorators, which should encourage us to still further extend the work. 

The deaf, with their observant eyes and power of concentration, are par- 
ticularly qualified for artistic callings. 

While it may be but an accomplishment for some, others find in it a desirable 
means of livelihood. 


AURICULAR SECTION, 


The following papers were not read, as there was no session of the 
auricular section; but the convention ordered that they be printed: 


THE NEW YorRK INSTITUTION FOR THE 
INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DuMB, 
New York, June 10, 1908. 
JOHN W. Jones, M. A., Chairman of Programme, 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, Ogden, Utah. 

Dear Sir: Pursuant to your communication of January 16, as chairman of 
the auricular section of the convention, I communicated with the heads of all 
the schools for the deaf in the States and in Canada, requesting them to give 
in outline what was being done in their respective institutions in the line of 
the development of the latent hearing. The letters forwarded herewith will 
give an idea of what is being done, and I therefore submit them as my report. 

For the New York Institution, I would state that the arousing of the 
lethargic nature by vibrations produced in various ways has given most satis- 
factory results, not, indeed, in restoring hearing power so that intercommunica- 
tion with the world at large is possible, but in giving a stimulant to the individ- 
ual, so that he is alert and more readily responsive to the efforts made to lead 
him from darkness to light. All the pupils are subjected to the vibratory 
massage, if you may please, and I am quite sure if careful examination would 
be made of the pupils in the New York Institution for the Instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb, the educational value of this procedure would be recognized 
and acknowledged by all. 

I regret that I am unable to join with you in the convention, but internal 
changes in the official staff of the institution makes my presence here a necessity. 

Very truly, yours, 
ENnocH HENRY CURRIER, 
Chairman of the Awricular Section. 


CALIFORNIA INSTITUTION FOR THE 
EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND THE BLIND, 
Berkeley, Cal., February 24, 1908. 


Dear Mr. Currier: I have received your circular letter of February 17 in 
regard to cooperation with you in setting forth results in the development of 
latent hearing of the pupils of this institution. I do not believe I can give you 
any help whatever, not because I don’t want to be of service in any way to 
aid you, but I think we have enough departments in schools for the deaf 
without adding any more. I have some views on the matter that are probably 
not original, but which I hold to quite strongly, in regard to the value of this 
kind of teaching. However, I shall put your circular in the hands of one of 
the teachers, and he will probably reply to it; either Mr. Perry or Mr. Caldwell. 

Yours, faithfully, 
WARRING WILKINSON, 
Principal. 
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CoLoRADO SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., March 25, 1908. 


BH. H. Currier, Superintendent, New York City. 


Dear Sire: I am sending you a little article by Miss Donald telling of the 
work of Ralph Wooden, our one special aural pupil. There are some others 
doing aural work, but this boy, being blind and partially deaf, makes a special 
case. 

Very truly, yours, W. K. Argo. 


RALPH WOODEN. 


By Miss IpA Dona.p, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Ralph Wooden is a blind boy, partially deaf, who is a special pupil in the 
Colorado School for the Deaf and the Blind. He is entirely deaf in the right 
ear, but has sufficient hearing in his left ear to converse by telephone, to hear 
what is spoken very near his ear, and to receive much of his instruction 
through the ear tube. 

His condition is the result of a serious illness—spinal meningitis—at the 
age of 21 months, which left him totally blind and only partially deaf. For 
ten years he has been a pupil of the following teachers, for the time specified : 
Mrs. Elizabeth Veditz, a semi-mute, for five years; Miss Louise Sloan, hearing, 
for four years; Miss Ida Donald, hearing, for one year. 

Ralph is now 17 years of age. He is not more than fairly well advanced 
in his school work. He studies elementary arithmetic, geography, reading, 
historical stories, and general language work, which includes the beginning 
technicalities of grammar. 

As stated, it is through the tube that Ralph receives much of his instruction. 
Experiments have been made with some of the later devices in use at the 
present time, such as the aurophone; but, as yet, nothing tried has proved as 
simple, practical, and generally satisfactory as the old-fashioned ear tube. 
By speaking slowly, using ordinary chest tones, he can usually hear quite 
readily all that is said to him. In teaching new or difficult words it is 
frequently necessary to spell into his hand, then give him the pronunciation and 
meaning by speech and spelling. 

Ralph’s hearing is probably no stronger than it was four years ago, but by 
concentration upon the sense of hearing rather than the sense of touch, there 
has been a decided improvement and general development as a result of the 
special aural training and articulation which he has received. His enunciation, 
while slow and somewhat uncertain, is clear and distinct, and easily understood 
by everyone. His uncertainty in speaking seems largely due to his difficulty 
in expressing his thoughts in correct English. ‘ 

His present instruction is given, as much as possible, by means of his hearing 
and speech. More rapid progress might be made were he taught entirely by 
spelling, but the importance of retaining and intensifying his hearing being so 
paramount, the rate of progress is not regarded as the primary consideration 
in his education. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DkEar, 
Hartford, Conn., February 18, 1908. 
EnocH H. CURRIER, 
Principal, New York. 
My Dear Mr. Currier: Your circular letter of the 17th instant is at hand. 
I can not do much to lighten your labor on the subject you have in hand. We 
are doing nothing this year in the way of systematic development of hearing, 
so I have nothing to report. 
I hope that you will find more help elsewhere. 
With best wishes, I am, sincerely, yours, 
JoB WILLIAMS, 
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Tuer Mystic Ornat ScHOOL FoR THE DEAF, 
Mystic, Conn., March 4, 1908. 
Mr. BE. H. Currier, 
New York Institution for Instruction of the Deaf. 

Dear Mr. Currier: My sister and I took charge of this school so recently 
and have found so much to do in organizing the work that we have not been 
able to give the time to aural work which we hope to do in future, and feel 
that we have nothing of value to report. 

We shall be glad to communicate with you later, however, when we have been 
able to carry out more fully and carefully our plans for this branch of work. 

Respectfully, yours, 
JANE S. WORCESTER, 
Associate Principal. 


REPORT OF AURAL WORK, 1905-1908, COLUMBIA INSTITUTION 
FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


By Prof. Perctvat Haty, Washington, D. C. 
A. KENDALL SCHOOL (PRIMARY DEPARTMENT). 


1905-6. | 1906-7. | 1907-8. 





Pupils in school 51 
Receiving aural instruction 8 
Taught principally aurally 5 





Of those receiving aural instruction— 


1905-6. | 1906-7. | 1907-8. 


Backward pupils, good hearing 

Pupils, excellent hearing, but congenital defect of vocal organs 
Bright, partially deaf, good ~ ame on entering school 
Partially deaf, partially blind. 

So-called born deaf, hearing developed in school 4 


Neo» 


~ 
o 


@ One exceedingly interesting case will be described at length by Miss Peet, 


B. GALLAUDET COLLEGHE. 





1905-6. | 1906-7. 


RR NN is Soe ninve Wop.wais cca ben suueWceGnd pov eavetarescabeonbeseeee 
Receiving aural,instruction 
Taught principally aurally 


Of those under aural instruction— 


1905-6. | 1906-7. | 1907-8. 


Number who comprehended language through the ear when they entered college ll 10 16 
Number partially deaf, but unable to understand speech through the eara.... 3 0 


13 16 


*These are neglected cases generally; by proper training before entrance to college 
they would have been able to use speech better and to understand ordinary conversation 
through a tube. 
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Besides those under instruction there are always a few students who have a 
large amount of hearing that has never been used properly and cultivated; we 
may say they are neglected cases. 

In general, I would say that a large proportion of those receiving aural 
instruction in the primary department are dull pupils with very good hearing. 
In a small school for the deaf they are a great hindrance to proper classifica- 
tion. They do not really belong in a school for normally bright deaf children. 
In time I hope there will be special provision for such children. 

The work of Miss Peet with one of the bright children with a little hearing 
shows what may sometimes be done, and what should be done, if possible, with 
pupils who have apparently a slight amount of hearing when entering school. 

In the college there is always a considerable number of partially deaf stu- 
dents, Asa rule, they stand high in their classes. They are cases who can not 
get along easily in schools and colleges for the hearing. A number of them have 
spent little or no time in schools for the deaf before entering Gallaudet. 

A small number of neglected cases come to the college. These, by proper 
instruction, would properly join the partially deaf class, but often have very 
poor speech and are able to use their hearing very little. 


A OASE OF AURICULAR DEVELOPMENT IN THE KENDALL SOHOOL. 
By Miss EvizaBerH Pret, Washington, D. C. 


Matilda M—— was born on January 5, 1892, and was admitted to the Ken- 
dall School in September, 1899. In the Institution records she is put down as 
being congenitally deaf, with a slight degree of hearing. 

A year after her entrance to school my attention was first drawn to Tillie’s 
hearing by observing on one visitors’ day that her older sister, wishing to 
attract Tillie’s notice, called in a loud voice and with a peculiar intonation the 
single syllable “Till!” The child, whose back was turned so that she could 
not possibly have seen her sister, whirled around instantly. Afterwards, in 
discussing this incident with Tillie’s articulation teacher, the latter said she 
had tested the child’s hearing and was convinced that it amounted to nothing: 
She felt sure that on the occasion mentioned Tillie must have seen some motion 
of her sister, and that it was merely a coincidence that had made me think the 
child had heard her own name. 

Two years later, in the fall of 1902, on the resignation of Tillie’s teacher, the 
little girl was put into my class with several other pupils, for articulation and 
lip-reading for half an hour daily. In the meantime, seeing her constantly out 
of school, I had. become more than ever convinced that she had considerable 
hearing. The first two years that Tillie was in my class I was unable to give 
her as much individual instruction as I should have liked, so the development 
of hearing was not at all systematic. What little work she had in that line 
consisted in giving through the ear, without the aid of any instrument, the 
separate vowel and consonant sounds, and then the various combinations, 
exactly as one would begin teaching a child lip-reading or articulation. Tillie 
would imitate the sound, then read it from the lips, and having recognized it in 
that way (for she was already a good little lip-reader) she would write it on 
the blackboard. She thus learned that certain sounds meant certain elements, 
and she seldom forgot what she once learned. The lessons were very irregular, 
however, and never more than five minutes in length, for I did not feel able to 
take the time from the rest of the class. Though whole words spoken in her 
ear still meant nothing to her, she could imitate any voice to an absurdly real- 
istic degree, and it was her great success in the mimicry of all sounds that led 
me finally, in the fall of 1905, to begin a systematic course of auricular devel- 
opment. I was helped greatly in this by an article by Mrs. Reno-Margulies, 
published originally in the American Pliysician and later reprinted in the 
Annals. I had also met Mrs. Margulies and visited her summer school at Nan- 
tucket, Mass., where I had the opportunity to see and to talk freely with her 
pupils. Her success with children who had no more hearing than Tillie quite 
encouraged me. 

The first week of school we reviewed all the vowel and consonant sounds 
learned the year before. On September 25, 1905, my note-book has the following 


@“The Development and Improvement of Hearing in the Deaf by Methodical 
Hearing Exercises,” Annals, vol. li, pp. 158-165. 
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entry: ‘‘ Spoken once, through left ear, Papa, Tillie, Home, Baby, Sister.” These 
words were purposely chosen as being used most frequently by Tillie herself, 
and they were instantly recognized. The following were spoken three times 
and when recognized were written by Tillie on the board: “ Myrtle; School; 
are you well? Miss Hillis; Come; Do you love mamma? How old are you?” 

The next day we were more successful. The following questions were spoken 
only once, and Tillie answered them, orally, of course, without hesitancy: “ How 
do you do? What is your name? How old are you? How many brothers and 
sisters have you?” ‘The questions, “ Who is your teacher?’ and ‘“ Where do you 
go to school?” required repetition. “ When,” “ what,” “where,” “ who,” “ how,” 
seemed very difficult to distinguish from each other. We had almost endless 
repetition of these words, choosing at random, and gradually getting further 
from the ear. One morning Tillie was doing so unusually well that it almost 
seemed as though the day of miracles had returned and that the child’s hearing 
had been restored, when, turning around in great glee, she announced that she 
had been reading my lips in my shadow on the blackboard! She was immedi- 
ately turned around, and required to shut her eyes, and did very well. My 
mouth at this time was about three inches from Tillie’s ear. Until then all 
sounds had been spoken with my mouth as close to her ear as was possible with- 
out actually touching. 

The next entry in my notebook is on October 11: “ Tillie has been out of 
school for a week, and the first two days after her return we tried no sounds 
through her ear on account of drill in lip-reading and in pronouncing vowel 
sounds. To-day we had another drill through the ear, on ‘what,’ ‘ where,’ 
‘when’, ‘ who,’ how,’ and no mistakes were made. “ Why” was added to the 
list and recognized at once. Tillie heard and understood the following sentence: 
‘Mrs. Fay’s little girl came to see me yesterday afternoon.’ This is the longest 
sentence Tillie has had so far. Up to this time the work with Tillie has been 
individual, and has occupied only about ten minutes a day, as she tired easily, 
but to-day she was required to cover her eyes with her hand so that she could 
not see the rest of the class, and the other pupils read the same words and sen- 
tences from the lips, and spoke them in concert. This was a great saving of 
time.” 

There was one other pupil in the class who had some slight degree of hearing, 
and I gave him five minutes a day of the same kind of work with the elements 
that Tillie had had the previous year. In connection with this, it may be noted 
the e was the most difficult vowel for this pupil to recognize. He never seemed 
to get it. One day late in November he recognized it instantly. Immediately 
afterwards, however, he looked up roguishly and said (in signs), “I can not 
hear that.” “ How did you know it was e, then?” “ Because I can hear all 
the vowels except e. When you give the vowels and say the one that I can not 
hear, I understand it is e!” 7 

Another time I said into this same little boy’s ear: “ You have ink on your 
trousers.” The word “ink” was difficult for him to understand, but he finally 
succeeded, for he had gotten the sound “ik” and I told him one sound was 
lacking. A guilty conscience made him guess what was to follow, for he fairly 
shouted: “I know! I know! You have ink on your pants.” When I said: 
‘“‘No, not pants,” he said, “Oh. I know; trousers.” Lewis has a good vocabu- 
lary, which is of great help. 

In January of this same year, Tillie became so ambitious that she often amused 
herself while I was drilling with Lewis, in seeing how many of his sentences she 
could hear, though sitting at quite a distance. On January 24 I began combina- 
tion work with the two pupils, Lewis sitting close to me, and Tillie a little 
farther away. This kind of work went on until June, but never for over fifteen 
minutes a day. Unfortunately, Lewis caught a severe cold the next summer, 
and came back to school the following September with his little hearing entirely 
destroyed, so that the work with Tillie became individual again, and for only 
ten minutes a day, until this year. 

Now, however, I have a elass of four, all of whom can hear, Tillie and three 
others. Two of the others are simply hard of hearing; in fact, one has normal 
hearing, but is with us on account of imperfect speech, due to a cleft palate. 
The third is mentally somewhat deficient. My work this year has been largely 
in the nature of dictation. For the sake of accuracy, I require everything I 
say to be written in note-books. I began last fall by reading from a very simple 
book. Sometimes we have conversation, but more often stories told by me 
in simple language, not read. Among these have been Rhymes from Mother 
Goose, Alsop’s Fables, one or two of Grimm’s Fairy Tales, and Cinderella. 
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We have fifty minutes a day. Half of this period is devoted to hearing, on the 
children’s part, and the other half to their reading aloud what they have writ- 
ten, with special articulation drills when necessary. On Fridays we always 
play games, hearing games, though Tillie is allowed, as a special privilege on 
this occasion, to read the lips as well as to hear. 

All Tillie’s development of hearing has been carried on, so far, exclusive of 
lip-reading, except in a few cases where she could not recognize the word 
through the ear. Then she was allowed to read it from the lips and drill on it 
alternately by sight and sound. In class she is still required to close her eyes, 
but she seizes every opportunity both in and out of school to read the lips, 
and is fast becoming an expert in this direction. By the time she leaves school 
she will be able so to combine her hearing and lip-reading that she ought 
to understand almost any one. None of her family can spell on their fingers, 
so they always talk to her. In this way she loses nothing during the summer 
vacation. 

In addition to the benefit she will probably have by combining her lip- 
reading and hearing—for I fear she will never have enough of the latter to 
depend on it alone—it seems to me that the greatest benefit she will derive 
from this development of hearing is to her voice. That is becoming more 
natural all the time. * 

One or two persons have asked me why I did not use the tube with Tillie. 
For two reasons: first, because of the theory I am working out that where 
the amount of hearing warrants it, the development is best secured by the 
most natural means; and, second, because Tillie herself has an aversion to 
the tube that amounts almost to horror. She had that feeling as a tiny girl 
before I began to teach her. Every once in a while I bring the tube out, think- 
ing that the child may overcome her old repugnance, but she hates it so, I 
think it better not to force it on her. She is very sensitive to loud noises, 
and when close to her I speak in a perfectly natural tone, sometimes even 
dropping my voice. Once or twice the children have shouted into her ear, out 
of school hours, and she has become quite deaf for a few days; so it is neces- 
sary to be very careful. 

There are still some sounds that Tillie has difficulty in recognizing—for in- 
stance, to her ear, initial r and 7 are hopelessly mixed. Words like read and 
lead, rap and lap, rhyme and lime, sound exactly alike to her. The only way 
she knows which one has been spoken is by repeating what she hears, and the 
correct one is almost always the one she didn’t say. The initial breath con- 
sonants, such as th and f (as in that and fat—the voice in the former word 
being too faint to distinguish), are also difficult, but as her language grows she 
will get much by the context. Indeed, she is already able to do this. 

When I come to tell what Tillie has accomplished, it seems very little. But, 
on looking back to the time when she first came to me, and remembering how 
little she could hear then, and considering the very few minutes she has been 
drilled each day, it seems to have been decidedly worth while. It has been 
slow and tedious work, this development. There have been times when Tillie 
did not seem to hear at all; discouraging days when there were many tears; 
but the child’s wonderful patience and ambition, and her delight when she could 
hear, have been their own reward. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL FOR THE DkEar, 
Jacksonville, March 14, 1908. 
Mr. EnocH Henry CURRIER, 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Fort Washington Ave. and One hundred and siaty-third St., 
New York City, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. Currier: Replying to your circular letter received some time 
ago, and which ought to have been more promptly answered, I would say 
that the aural department of this institution was discontinued a number of 
years ago previous to my assuming the superintendency. We have not reor- 
ganized the work, and, consequently, I have no teacher who is prepared to par- 
ticipate in the aural section at the convention. 
I am sorry that I am not in position to cooperate with you in this work. 
Yours, very truly, 
Cc. P. Gittett, Superintendent. 
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THE INDIANA STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Indianapolis, February 18, 1908. 
Mr. ENnocH HENRY CURRIER, 
Principal, School for the Deaf, 
New York, N. Y. 


Deaz Mr. Currier: I am in receipt of your circular letter concerning aural 
work in this school. This is a matter we have paid no attention to in a specific 
way. In the oral department all children having any degree of hearing make 
use of that hearing in a general way; but we have not undertaken to develop 
the hearing in any other way than by having them make use of what they have 
in the schoolroom, 

Very sincerely, RIcHARD O. JOHNSON, 
Superintendent. 


Iowa SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Council Bluffs, February 20, 1908. 


Dear Mr. Currier: The circular letter sent to Mr. Rothert was referred to 
me for reply. My reply will be brief. Personally I believe much could be done 
to develop latent hearing where hours of individual work are gtven each pupil. 
In our school of somewhat larger classes than yours, the time we are able to 
give one pupil is not sufficient to procure the results you can secure with smaller 
classes. The only auditory apparatus we have used has been the speaking 
tubes, and my experience and observation has been that just a few minutes 
every day will not suffice; it seems to me it will take hours. I shall be glad 
when you make up your report and it is given the public to read. 

Yours, truly, 
FLORENCE WILCOXSON. 


ScHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Olathe, Kans., February 19, 1908. 


Deak Mr. Currier: Yours of February 16 came duly. Will attend to your 
request in due season, but warn you that we have no class wherein the aural 
method is exclusively used. 

Yours, H. C. HAMMOND. 


THe KENTUCKY SCHOOL FOR THE DraF, 
Danville, Ky., February 21, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Currier: In reply to your circular letter of the 17th to Mr. Rogers: 
Aural work here is done only in connection with oral work. The pupils who 
have sufficient hearing to be of assistance in hearing the teacher receive in- 
struction through both the ear and the eye. The teacher places them advan- 
tageously, so they may hear as much as possible and also trains them in lip 
reading as well. 
No special apparatus is used. There are on the place a few tubes, but neither 
pupils nor teachers seem to care to use them. 
Personally, while more might be done than we are doing, I am far less en- 
thusiastic over the use of auditory apparatus than I was a few years ago. 
I shall be very glad to read your programme, and hope others are proving 
more successful than we along the line of your inquiry. 
Yours, sincerely, 
Harris TAY Lor, 
Principal. 


LOUISIANA INSTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND Dump, 
Baton Rouge, La., February 19, 1908. 
Mr. EnocH Henry CURRIER, 
Principal New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
New York, N. Y. 

Deag Mr. Currier: In reply to your favor of the 17th, asking for a report of 
aural work done in this institution, will say that we really give no special atten- 
tion to development of the hearing or the utilization of hearing that a pupil 
may have. 
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Our school is not large enough to warrant us to go to the expense of employ- 
ing one or more teachers for this special work. We do, however, attempt a 
certain classification by which all of the pupils that can hear in any degree are 
put in one class and the teacher is instructed to require the pupil to depend ss 
much as possible upon his hearing during recitation. 

This teacher is also supplied with hearing tubes to use with such pupils as 
may be benefited by their use. This is as far as we go, for the reason stated 
above. We have probably all told a dozen pupils who have more or less hear- 
ing, but they are not all in one grade. 

Very truly, yours, S. T. WALKER, 
Superintendent. 


MARYLAND SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND, 
DEPARTMENT FOR COLORED BLIND AND DEAarF, 
Parkville, Md. 
Mr. EnocH H. Currier, 
Fort Washington avenue and One hundred and sixty-third street, 
New York City. 

Dear Siz: Two days ago Mr. Bledsoe sent me your circular of February 17, 
requesting that I reply. I fear that so much time has elapsed since you sent 
the circular that any information I have to give will be of very little use to 
you now. 

The only instrument we have in this school to use in our aural work is “ The 
Aylsworth conversation tube.” I have found this quite an aid in my articu- 
lation work. We have several pupils who have quite a little hearing, but when 
they came to us were unable to talk or to understand what was said to them. 
I began to use the tube at once, teaching them elements and words. They are 
also getting so that they can understand commands quite readily when spoken 
through the tube. Many times I have found the tube of great assistance in 
obtaining elements that it was hard for the child to get by imitation. 

I am in hopes that in time I shall be able to dispense with the tube in two 
or three of these cases. 

Mr. Bledsoe wished me to speak of a young man in the School for the 
Blind (white). He is now about 22 years old. Three years ago he was in a 
furnace explosion. The shock was so great that he became both blind and deaf. 
He had never been to school but one year in his life. Last September he en- 
tered the school as a special pupil, in order that he might learn to make brooms 
and cane chairs, and thus be self-supporting. He came to me one period each 
day for articulation work. 

When he first came he was so very deaf that we could make him hear only 
by shouting in his ear. His vocabulary was very limited, his articulation very 
defective, and it was impossible to make him say any words that were not 
already in his vocabulary. By the use of the tube and the sense of touch he 
was taught all the elements, various combinations, ete. 

At the present time he is reading and writing the New York point and can 
very easily be taught to pronounce correctly any unfamiliar words with which 
he comes in contact. By getting very close to his ear we can now talk to him 
in an ordinary conversational tone, and he seems to understand without diffi- 
culty. Whether this is due to the fact that his hearing has improved a little 
or to the articulation work I can not tell. The doctors hold out no hopes for 
his recovery. 

Very respectfully, yours, MABEL P. WHITMAN. 


MARYLAND SCHOOL FOR THE Dkrar, 

Frederick, Md., March 3, 1908. 
My Dear Mr. Currier: Your circular letter of February 17 was received. 
We have done nothing in aural work worthy of mention. We have various 
hearing tubes, including yours, but have not found much to encourage effort 
along this line. Another term of years with other pupils coming in may offer 

valuable material. I am much interested in your subject. 
Yours truly, 
Cuas. W. ELy. 
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CLARKE SCHOOL, 
Northampton, Mass., February 24, 1908. 
Mr. BH. H. Currier, 
Principal, New York Institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, 
New York City, N. Y. 

My Dear Mr. Currier: Yours of the 17th received. We do not feel that 
we have anything novel to report in the direction of aural training. We have 
always used the hearing’ of our pupils in teaching speech. We are just now 
giving the acousticon—the church instrument—a careful trial with pupils 
having a considerable amount of hearing, but the experiment has not pro- 
gressed far enough for us to speak with any assurance of the results. 

Very cordially, yours, 
CAROLINE A. YALE. 


MINNESOTA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Faribault, February 20, 1908. 
Mr. E. H. Currier, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sie: Replying to your circular letter, may say that we have nothing of 
the aural line to mention which would be of interest. The fact is I have always 
believed that the seeming improvement in the hearing was due more to im- 
provement in power of lip reading and to the cultivation of the understanding 
than to any improvement in the actual hearing. 

With cordial wishes for your continued prosperity, I remain, 

Yours, 
J. N. Tate, Superintendent. 


INSTITUTION FOR THE DEAF AND DuMB, 
Jackson, Miss., February 27, 1908. 
Mr. EnocH HENRY CURRIER, 
Institution for the Deaf, 
Fort Washington avenue and One hundred and si«ty-third street, 
New York City, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Currier: Your favor of the 17th instant, in reference to aural in- 
struction, is received. I am sorry to say that we are not doing enough along that 
line to make any kind of a report. With our small number we do not find many 
who are aided materially with the use of the tube. We have one vibratory tube, 
which is of some help to a few. 

Hoping you may give us a full report of the work that is being done in other 
institutions when the convention meets in July, and that I may have the pleas- 
ure of meeting you again at that time, I am, 

Very truly, yours, J. R. Dosyns, Superintendent. 


St. JoseEPH’s INSTITUTE, 
772 East ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-EIGHTH STREET, 
New York, February 28, 1908. 

DeaR Mr. Currier: In answer to your inquiry concerning our efforts and 
success in aural work, I regret to say that although we have made and are 
still making considerable efforts to develop and utilize whatever degree of hear- 
ing our pupils possess, we have never attained very gratifying results. 

We have used a number of instruments said to be wonderfully helpful; but, 
although some have been better than others, none have been of great value to 
our pupils. , 

Very respectfully, N. Frances O’ConnNor, Principal. 


NortH CAROLINA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND DuMB, 
Morganton, N. 0., March 7, 1908. 
Mr. Enocn Henry CurRrIER, 
New York Institution for the Deaf, New York, N. Y. 
My Dear Mr. Currier: Your letter of inquiry about aural work in this school 
received. I beg to say we do no aural work, hence no report. 
Yours, truly, 
BE. McK. Goopwin, Superintendent. 
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State or NorkTH CAROLINA, DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
ScHOOL FOR BLIND AND DEAF, 
Raleigh, N. C., February 26, 1908. 
Principal ENocH Henry CURRIER, 
New York City. 

My Dear BrotHer Currier: Your letter of the 24th has been received. Since 
writing you last week I have looked more fully into our aural work and find 
that it has not been prosecuted as I had hoped it had been. For that reason I 
am satisfied it will not be advantageous for Miss Upperman to write anything. 
Hoping that this will not interfere with your plans nor be any special disap- 
pointment to you. 

Yours, sincerely, JOHN HE. Ray, Principal. 


OKLAHOMA SCHOOL FOR THE DEarF, 
Guthrie, Okla., February 24, 1908. 
Mr. Enocu H. Currier, 
Principal School for Deaf, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sie: Replying to your letter of February 17, I will say that we do not 
do any special aural work in our school. 
Very sincerely, R. N. DUNHAM, Superintendent. 


THE NortH DAKOTA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Devils Lake, N. Dak., March 9, 1908. 
Mr. Enoch HENRY CURRIER, 
Superintendent School for the Deaf, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Srr: Yours of February 17 received. Pardon delay in reply, but your 
letter was overlooked. We have 76 children here at present, and out of that 
number we aim to give instructions through the ear, as far as possible, with 
six, using the Alysworth ear tube. This is about the only report that I have to 
make on the line of work that you are making inquiries about. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
D. F. Banes, Superintendent. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTE FOR THE 
INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND DuMB, 
Edgewood Park, Allegheny County, Pa., March 19, 1908. 


Mr. Enocu H. Currier, 
‘New York, N. Y. 


My Dear Mr. Currier: Your circular letter was received in due time. We 
make very little use of any apparatus for teaching our pupils who are hard of 
hearing. Our children are almost wholly taught by the oral method, and we 
have but three or four children who are able to receive instruction through the 
ear; hence I am not able to contribute anything to your department. 

Yours, very truly, 
Wo. N. Burt, Superintendent. 


PENNSYLVANIA ORAL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Scranton, Pa., February 29, 1908. 
Mr. E. H. Currier. 

Dear Sie: Your letter asking information in regard to the aural work done 
here has been received. We have no children who are having regular aural 
instruction. We use the tube and the voice to reach the hearing, but aural 
work is not carried on as systematically as I hope to have it in the future. 

Yours, sincerely, 
Kate H. Fisu, Principal. 


TENNESSEE DEAF AND DuMB ScHOOL, 
Knoeville, Tenn., February 20, 1908. 
Mr. Enoco Henry CURRIER, 
Principal New York Institution, New York, N. Y. 
Drar Sir: Replying to yours of the 17th instant, will say we have nothing 
special to report in the matter of aural work, We put pupils who have any 
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-hearing in our oral classes and teach them as far as possible by audible speech. 
We have not made recent use of auditory apparatus in the teaching of such 
pupils. 

Yours, very truly, TuHos. L. Moses, Superintendent. 


UTAH SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF AND THE BLIND, 
Ogden, Utah, February 20, 1908. 


Mr. Enoca HENRY CURRIER, 
Principal School for the Deaf, 
Washington Heights, New York City. 


Deak Mr. Currier: Replying to your circular letter, shall say that I regret 
very much that we have nothing to offer for the aural section of the convention. 
Yours, very truly, 
FRANK M. Dricos, 
Superintendent, 


AURAL INSTRUOTION IN THE WISCONSIN SOHOOL 
By Miss Etsiz M. STEINKE, Delavan, Wis. 


After I had had some experience in teaching the deaf it became apparent to 
me that large numbers of children could be benefited by ear work. But it was 
not until Mr. Walker’s second year that I had an opportunity of a trial of this 
work. 

It will be admitted by all that speech is the natural means of communication. 
If, then, there is a possibility, however slight, that a child may accomplish this, 
it seems to me that it is our duty to give that child his chance. 

It is always easier to follow nature, who goes along the lines of least resist- 
ance. We positively know where the speech area is located, what brain area 
governs it. When we teach speech through the eye or through the touch we 
create a new center or area which has not yet been located. Since the speech 
area in all human beings is a determined area, the human brain in the past must 
have selected that particular area, and therefore it is the fittest. If we can 
follow that by teaching the ear and brain to hear and the speech center to 
respond, it must be easier than to create a new center and area. 

Sound usually gives pleasure and it is worth while to increase the pleasure 
of the deaf. The sound of a word may be perfectly heard and yet awaken no 
response in a child because there is no alignment between his speech center and 
his ear, or he may not yet have a speech center or area, for the modern anato- 
mist tells us that we must make our own speech areas, that we are not born 
with them. “No human being was ever yet born with a word,” and that is a 
hopeful sign for our work. 

By using the ear, that is, by trying to hear, the child comes to recognize the 
spoken word, and that repeated again and again will finally fix the sound of the 
word so that it is known at once when heard. 

Granted, then, that there are many in our schools who could be benefited by 
ear work, what would the ideal conditions be under which these children should 
be placed? 

All children upon entering school should have their hearing tested. At that 
time they have not learned to read lips and the test is easier. If they have 
enough hearing to distinguish consonant sounds they should be given a trial. 
It will soon develop if they are capable of going on with the work. 

The grading is a very difficult matter because you will scarcely find two of 
the same degree of hearing. Because a child hears a whistle or a bell or a 
scream it is no sign he can be taught through the ear, or even develop any more 
hearing. 

In making the test through our school I have found that some children can 
hear a word and repeat it perfectly, but have no idea of its meaning, and that 
shows the lack of ear training. It is as when we hear a word in a foreign 
language. It means nothing to us, but when we have heard it used properly a 
great many times we finally make it our own. The case of the deaf is exactly 
the same. 

As soon as possible I would begin work in vibration, and for this we use a 
piano. With children who have weak and harsh voices, keyed too low or too 
high, it is often the means of great improvement if the work is begun early 
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enough. Asa general thing the children love the music period and are always 
ready to work and some of them even imagine they can sing. The effort they 
inake in trying to sing strengthens the voice, often modulates it, and takes out 
the harshness, giving it smoothness, naturalness, and flexibility. Very soon 
they begin to distinguish rhythm and keep time perfectly and are able to tell the 
number of beats to a measure. In a few cases children have become able to 
recognize certain tunes, although they, themselves, could not sing. Aside from 
all this, music in an aural class has the same value relatively as in a hearing 
school; the children are rested and quieted by it. Often when the class is tired 
or things have not been going smoothly if I play for them a little while their 
mood and temper takes on joyousness again. 

I have never used any appliances in my regular work, deeming it better that 
the children should depend on their ears entirely. In teaching new or difficult 
words, I use the vibratory conversation tube. It is easy to manage and inex- 
pensive, and intensifies sound, so that it is a great help. 

It has always seemed to me that if children became used to appliances in 
school they would be dependent on them when they go out into life, thus making 
it much harder for them to get along. Another reason for not using them is 
that I never let go of lip reading and ear and eye work together. I am often 
astonished how much children get through the eye when they and I think they 
are hearing. But place a child of this character with his back to you and see 
the difference. Now, lip reading is so valuable that we can not neglect it for a 
moment, and furthermore a child may at any time lose what little hearing he 
has and be entirely dependent on lip reading. Still, in ear work we can not 
remind ourselves too often that we are teaching to hear. Visitors will often 
say: “Why, these children hear; no wonder they speak naturally and have good 
voices and understand what you say.” But these same do not themselves under- 
stand that we have actually created their hearing in the sense that they are 
conscious of it now and are willing to use it as a means of intelligent communi- 
cation. 

If anyone is under the impression that this is easy work, let me disabuse him 
of that notion at once. It is not. The strain on the teacher’s voice and nerves is 
far greater than in the other work. More volume is required, of course, It has 
to be modified to suit the degree of hearing in each individual case. Therefore 
the classes should be small in number. The children should, if possible, be about 
the same age. I am beginning to think that this is very important, for with the 
older ones just beginning not so much is possible from the general work because 
the organs have passed to the stage where development is retarded, while the 
younger ones are often capable of taking much from the general work that is 
not individual. The older ones coming in for the first time are lacking in at- 
tention and concentration, and the demands upon them for this kind of work 
should be much more prolonged than that given to younger children. For in- 
stance, a boy of 10 and one of 20 should never be in the same class. The child 
of 10 requires rest periods and change of work that are really harmful to the 
20-year-old boy, and the older one is capable of continued application in one 
subject that means mental paralysis to the child. In the main the children 
should be of the same grade, so that the drill work may be class work, which 
can not be done if there are two or, worse yet, three grades in the same class. 
None of them has enough hearing to get what is not individually directed. In 
a district school the children hear unconsciously; they must, they can’t help it, 
and many of the youngest get much from the recitation, but nobody yet thought 
the conditions under which a district school was obliged to work were ideal or 
even desirable. In our work the first requirements are individual drill and 
individual work. It must be so; therefore the classes of from five to seven 
pupils of about the same age are absolutely necessary for the best results. 

We have had in our school in all 24 pupils under instruction under the aural 
method since we began this work in 1903. The first two years the class had 
6 members each year, the third and fourth years 5 members, and this year 10 
members enrolled. 

There are many others in the school who would be benefited by ear work, 
and some who could learn new words more easily and hear their own voices 
through the tube. In testing the hearing of 196 children, there are 4 who 
have above 75 per cent of hearing, 7 above 40 per cent, and 5 who have 
above 30 per cent. But their ages and grades are so diverse that it would take 
four classes to dispose of them to the best advantage. The test was made 
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with and without the tube on: (1) Vowel sounds; (2) consonant sounds; 
(3) musical sounds; and (4) words. 

In my mind, there is no question regarding the benefit the children receive 
from the ear work, and when they come back in the fall and tell me how 
much they have used and enjoyed their hearing I am well paid for the hard 
work during the year. 

I am well aware that some educators of the deaf say that those of the deaf 
who have as high as 75 per cent of hearing (congenitally) and yet do not 
approach normal speech are lacking in mental equipment; in some cases that 
is true, but not in all. I could name several who have as quick and keen 
minds as the general run. 

When children have a high percentage of hearing and yet do not speak dis- 
tinctly, it is often neglect during babyhood, when the parents have neither time 
nor ability to help the children speak distinctly, and very soon, their hearing 
being defective, they keep the speech of babyhood in all its indistinctness. 

The ear gives us another avenue of approach, and children in schools where 
the combined method is in vogue ought to be mentally quickened above the 
average, if the ear is cultivated in addition to the other two methods; that is, 
oral and manual. 


MacKay INSTITUTION FOR PROTESTANT DEAF-MUTES AND THE BLIND, 
Montreal, February 21, 1908. 
BH. H. Currier, Esq. 

Dear Sie: In reply to your letter of 17th instant to Mrs. Ashcroft, would 
say that we find at the Mackay Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Montreal, 
that with the assistance of the akoulalion satisfactory results in the aural class 
have been obtained; not, however, without conscientious and painstaking efforts 
on the part of the teacher. The degree of improvement has not been the same 
in all cases. 

Speaking to the pupil with the teacher’s lips close to his ear is considered by 
some of the staff equally efficacious as the use of the akoulalion, but this course 
is more exhausting to the teacher. 

We intend to give the above-named instrument another year of trial, as it 
helps more than any other apparatus we have used. 

I would like it understood, however, that with the congenital deaf we have 
not found the akoulalion of any use as a means of instruction. 

Yours, very truly, 
ELIZABETH M. DUNCAN. 


MANITOBA INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF AND DuMB, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, April 22, 1908. 
Mr. E. H. CURRIER, 
Institution for Instruction of Deaf and Dumb, 
Fort Washington Avenue and One hundred and sixty-third Street, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Dear Mr. CurRiER: We have not been able to carry on any regular work in 
aural teaching, and for that reason I am sorry to say that I would not be of any 
help to you in this connection. 
With very kindest regards, yours, faithfully, 
D. W. McDermm, 
Principal, 


ETHIOS IN THE EDUOATION OF THE DEAF, 


By Francis H. E. O’DonNELL, Berkeley, Cal. 
[Not read, but ordered printed.] 


The congenital deaf child of average mentality comes nearer than any other 
to the true nature child. Hereditary predisposition to moral as well as phys- 
ical deficiency is the sole possible limitation to the absolute ideality of the con- 
dition. The term congenital includes all cases where deafness has been ac- 
quired in infancy. 
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Ethical education in any community is the complete scale of morals and 
manners prescribed by the patriotic, social, and commercial customs of the 
people, no matter how crude their savagery or how cultured their civilization. 
Constitutionally, socially, and individually the American ideal of true manhood 
and womanhood is upon a plane equal, if not superior, to that of any other 
nation. Political and business corruption notwithstanding, the American stand- 
ard of real character is a real thing, and is nowhere better exemplified at this 
moment in the national life than in the true nobility of President Roosevelt. 
Every inch a man, he typifies the aspiration of intelligent, clean, courageous, 
and conscientious Americanism. 

The old adage, “ Ignorance is bliss,” becomes an axiom when illustrative of 
the moral status of the congenital deaf child prior to contact with tite qualified 
teacher of the deaf. On admission to a school or institution the deaf pupil is 
frequently found to be entirely ignorant of the primary ideas of morals and 
manners. This fact, united to the home quality of the institution, places the 
teacher of the deaf infinitely more in loco parentis than the teacher of the 
hearing, and entails upon that teacher a higher responsibility for the ultimate 
character of the pupil. Home influences, by precept and example, and the 
continual contact with the hearsay of everyday life in the outside world, do 
most to develop the ethics of the normal boy and girl. Deaf children are 
mostly restricted in the limits of their moral education to the ethical curricu- 
lum of their particular school. If a correct and direct plan of instruction be 
pursued therein then the restriction is decidedly in favor of the deaf. There 
is not the danger of a conflict of ideas between the abstract right and wrong 
as inculecated in the school and the diplomatic, politic, mugwump morals of the 
outside world. 

The deaf are interested equally with the hearing in the cultivation of every 
line of conduct calculated to elevate the character of the individual citizen. 

Moral training in schools for the deaf should differ solely in the detail of 
the medium of communication from the system of the public schools. Amer- 
ican institutions for the deaf are but American public schools with home attach- 
ments. The latter is as much a matter of political economy, by centralization 
in the fulfillment of the constitutional right of the pupil, as it is a boon to the 
deaf themselves. Home and school responsibilities are united in the dual func- 
tions of the principal, teachers, and institution officials. 

Ethics in the education of the deaf is the same principle and has the same 
purpose as in the education of the hearing. Hearing and deaf children have 
equal rights as pupils of the American public school system. ‘The paper pre- 
sented has been written to apply to the general moral training in all American 
public schools. 

The deaf at full age are accorded the same rights of citizenship as their 
hearing compatriots. Consequently their ethical instruction upon identical lines 
is equally for the common good. 


THE INDIVIDUAL—THE OPPORTUNITY—THE COMMON GOOD, 


American ideals demand the preservation of individuality in American edu- 
cation. Harmonious cooperation with this condition should be the keynote of 
moral training in the public schools. The patriotic performance of the great 
task devolves upon the American school-teacher. It matters not whether the 
pupil be hearing, deaf, or blind, the purpose is the same: to wit, to make each 
scholar approach the national ideal in morals and manners, and to emulate the 
noblest concepts of duty and patriotism. 

Individuality erroneously interpreted would menace the liberties. of the 
Republic. 

Anarchy is a false conception of the divine right of man. The prerogative 
of every unit of the population to a particular identity in the intellectual, 
political, commercial, industrial, and social community is necessary for the 
common good. Every citizen has the constitutional right to the conservation 
of individual differentiation in accord with the laws of the nation. This guar- 
anteed liberty of the person enables him to work out his own destiny to the 
best advantage. 

Equality of opportunity is the corner stone of the American Republic. Free 
schools are the free gift of a free people. Education, moral and material, is 
the sure preserver of the freedom vouchsafed by the Constitution. It is beyond 
question the best promoter of the separate and collective happiness, prosperity, 
and fraternity of the citizens of the Commonwealth, 
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The American public school, from the kindergarten to the university gate— 
the high school—is the foster mother of the American child. 

No propagandism of any sectarian principles or dogmas should be permitted 
within the precincts of the public schools of a free country. The system of 
ethical philosophy, necessary to the general education of the pupils, must be 
based solely upon the morals and manners which compose the code of civilized 
society. The philosophy must be broad enough for everybody. 

The association of moral and material laws, from the relation of the rules 
regulating the daily routine of the class room to the Government or general 
law which controls the destinies of the nation, should be gradually and method- 
ically presented. By this means the child will be brought into the light of 
understanding how the glory and prosperity of the mother land depends wholly 
upon the individual characters of her offspring—her citizens. 


THE TEACHER-—-THE CHILD—THE COMMONWEALTH, 


The morals and manners of the teachers are the paramount influences upon 
the moral training of the pupils of the public schools. This is equally the case 
from the principals to the last joined graduates of university and normal 
college pedagogical courses, or the latest appointed successful candidate for 
a county certificate. Let a principal be arrogant, egotistical, selfish, and other- 
wise destitute of the fine points which make up the man or woman of true char- 
acter, and pupils, teachers, school, community, and country will suffer from 
the contamination of the bad example. 

The home and the schoolhouse are the fundamental bases upon which rests 
the superstructure of the Commonwealth. Parents and teachers must be joint 
agents for the general welfare. 

The moral education of every child is supposed to originate in the home, 
at mother’s knee. This very natural expectation unfortunately frequently 
fails of fulfillment. Parental love, an innate, intuitive, natural quality, is 
not always a positive quantity. The varied conditions of human life and 
humanity do not offer any substantial guarantee for its regular and continuous 
exercise. 

Many children are born and raised haphazard. The necessity to supply 
these children, a by no means insignificant minority, with a secondary oppor- 


tunity to acquire the moral training and establishment of character, denied * 


them by the authors of their being, is a national duty. 

Man is primarily a citizen of the world, but particularly a citizen of his na- 
tive land. The first principles of the Republic of the United States of America 
are liberty, equality, fraternity. 

Liberty, in its true sense of freedom within the limits of the law—the arch 
enemy of license. 

Equality of justice—suffrage and opportunity. 

Fraternity upon the equal planes of justice, suffrage, and opportunity, as 
coworkers for the best interests of all. 

These axioms of the Republic demand education as the common birthright of 
every citizen. 

The native-born child is ever the true source of the highest citizenship. To 
that child the very soil is sacred. To that child, and to every other child within 
the confines of the nation, must be accorded the most perfect equality of educa- 
tional opportunity. 

If parents lack the character to sow in their children the seeds of future good 
citizenship, by the inculcation of the essential morals and manners to enable 
them to properly fulfill their future duties, then upon the government of the 
State and the nation rests the responsibility. The sovereign people owe to the 
rising generation the debt of love and loyalty to the Republic. The eternal 
law of progression toward perfection demands that the obligation bear interest 
perpetually compounded. 

The child, happy in the good fortune of good parents, should have the parental 
teaching confirmed and supplemented by the precepts taught and examples set 
by the teachers of the public schools. The less fortunate of America’s little ones 
should receive at the hands of their kind foster mother—the State—in the 
public schools, every lesson requisite to educate them to a high standard of indi- 
vidual and civic life. 

Moral training in public schools depends much upon the character of the com- 
munity of which the particular schools are a part. When the citizens collectively 
are of a high standard of political probity, they elect competent men of 
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character to be members of the board of education. The appointment and reten- 
tion of teachers fitted to instill the best morals and manners becomes a certainty 
so far as it is possible for fallible human judgment to make selection. 


ORDER—REFINEMENT—DISCIPLINE. 


What constitute the morals and manners to be imparted in the public schools? 

Ordo ab chao—order out of chaos—has been and is the evolutionary progress 
of the universe toward perfection. . 

The law of order is the first rule of action to impress upon the child mind. 
Begin at the beginning. Teach the little tots in the kindergarten to have a place 
for everything and everything in its place. The example of the teacher will 
eclipse a library full of precepts. The teacher should be a model of good order 
in personal appearance, in speech, and in act. The continual patient reiteration 
of the necessity for order in things will have a reflex action upon the habits of 
the pupils. They will become, almost unconsciously, addicted to good order. 
yood order is the beginning and the end of all law. It is the alpha and omega 
of the purpose of force in the cosmos of universal creation. 

Refinement may be aptly designated as the golden vein that enriches the rock 
of character. Refined teachers of high ideals, men and women who set the star 
of duty at the zenith of the firmament of daily life, are those whom the citizens 
must demand for the class rooms of the American public schools. Preceptors to 
whom noblesse oblige is a natural function and not a cultivated condition. The 
art of true living must not be manifested by a series of platitudes in stained- 
glass attitudes. It is the exemplification of the noblest attributes of humanity 
enacted in the most unostentatious, simplest form. 

The child should be taught to realize by observation and the analysis of its 
own experiences that every good deed done sooner or later reflects good upon 
the doer. The contrary is quickly perceived, to wit, that evil acts drag behind 
them the chain of evil consequences. These conclusions may be clearly defined 
as the natural outcome of the unchangeable law of cause and effect, and not as 
the retaliation of a retributive justice. There is no congress to repeal the law 
of nature. 

The supremacy of good can be deduced from something in every lesson. 
The glory of the sunrise and the sunset, the shimmer of the moonlight on 
sea and land, the scintillations of the star-spangled sky; the majesty of the 
storm clouds, the gorgeous hues of the rainbow, the glacial grandeur of the 
snow-capped mountain, the soft and varied tints of the flowering mead, the 
iridescence of the rippling rill, the foamy whiteness of the roaring cascade 
and cataract, the sweet perfume of the forest foliage, and every other aspect 
of land and sea and sky manifest perpetually how nature uplifts the grand, 
the beautiful, the good, and so teaches man the visible lesson to ever bring 
forth the best. The repulsive elements of decay, vegetable, animal, and 
mineral, are buried in the bosom of mother earth, to be revivified, recon- 
structed, and resurrected to adorn once again the kingdoms of the universal 
good. Every function of the natural world demonstrates progress governed 
by order, refined by beauty, and regulated by the discipline of law. 

The perfect language of geometrical truth, the certainty of mathematical 
conclusions, the priceless historical lessons of the mighty past, the majestic 
creations of geography, the wondrous divinations of science, the ethical edicis 
of philosophy, and the lovely manifestations of art, afford to teachers ample 
opportunities to elucidate, from the simplest to the most profound studies, the 
paramount position of man in the world of nature, and to emphasize the obli- 
gation incumbent upon him to perfect the imperishable Crown of Character. 

The skillful instructor will readily grasp the right moments to enlarge upon 
the moral significance of any fact, and to modify the language of the explana- 
tion and deduction to fit the mental capacity of any particular grade of pupils. 

The idea and habit of good order, established in the kindergarten and pri- 
mary classes, will give evidence of its incalculable value as a promoter of 
discipline, attention, time saving, industry, and general intellectual gain. The 
true worth of this acquired virtue will be greatly appreciated by teachers 
and pupils throughout the more advanced curriculum of the intermediate, 
grammar, and high schools. 

Subordination to the law of the land, that ready obedience of the good citi- 
zen to the rule of the majority when constitutionally expressed, has its be- 
ginning in the general discipline and morale of the public schools. The destiny 
of a nation depends largely upon the character and quantity of the education 
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bestowed upon the rising generation.. The child is never too young to learn, 
in a simple way, the philosophy of life. The innocent babe learns a lesson the 
first time it touches a hot stove. 

Order, attention, cleanliness, carefulness, patience, industry, and truth. are 
the prime virtues to be developed in the children of the public schools. They 
are the first seven steps of all moral training. 










WISDOM—STRENGTH—BEAUTY. 





¢ 

The golden rule is not a law. It is the perfectly expressed condition requi- 
site to the consummation of individual and collective happiness. 

Love is the motive power of the universe. Vice is the man-made obstruction 
to its perfect action. Love is omnipotent. Vice is impotent. 

Love is the great force which every teacher has at hand always to conquer 
the inherent or acquired bad morals and manners of any pupil. Success as a 
teacher—in its true sense—must mean self-sacrifice. et false pride, pet 
habits, the laissez-faire—let it go—temptation, induced by the seemingly in- 
ecorrigible child, and all other personal inclinations to make things easy, be 
freely offered up on the altar of duty. The eye of the teacher should be single 
to the interests of the young lives intrusted to his or her care. The responsi- 
bility includes more than the mere education of a first-class intellectual, com- 
mercial, industrial, or social unit of the nation. It embraces the character 
structure of the future citizen, and, in a sense, the prosperity of the Republic 
and the progress of the race. 

An elastic course of morals and manners, formulated for adaptation to each 
stage of school life, is best presented as a series of texts to the teacher. The 
morality and social etiquette taught in the public schools need to be the real 
things of everyday life, and not the idealisms of a college course in moral 
philosophy. 

The ambition of American teachers must be centered upon the purpose to 
make the right to be called an American synonymous with gentility of man- 
ners and the highest excellence of moral character. 

A few minutes per diem devoted by every class instructor to the careful 
explanation of the ethics which should regulate the actions of civilized society, 
will accomplish a great work. An exercise of this nature, supplemented by 
reference to its tenants whenever they are applicable to the personal acts of ° 
pupils in the class room, or to characters and subjects encountered in the 
course of the ordinary studies, can not fail to improve the general morale of 
the American child. 

A series of lessons calculated to effect this purpose would begin with a 
description of the import of ethics and its relation to the acts of human life. 
This would be followed by a carefully prepared description of the relationship 
that should exist between teacher and pupils, and vice versa. The next in 
order would comprise a systematic course of character study. The value of 
indvidual character, and its influence upon government and national progress, 
can be elucidated by the relation of character, in its personal exemplifica- 
tion, to the general behavior of a class, a school, a community, the state, and 
the nation. It is easy to show how individual acts influence the enactment 
of the laws, and so have a part in the determination of the rank the country 
is entitled to assume in the family of the civilized powers of the earth. The 
facts are neither difficult of explaantion nor comprehension, and they evince 
to the young mind its personal importance to the future of the Republic. The 
knowledge of this truth fosters individual and national self-respect. Let chil- 
dren constantly hear that character is the real value of everything. Quality 
in the grosser material things is but another name for character. The more 
advanced the education of a people, the more refined become their tastes. Even 
their vices are clothed in the garb of sstheticism. 

Children are not slow to perceive that quality adds much to the worth of in- 
animate objects and the brute creation. That a high standard of morals and 
manners establishes the reputation and enhances the value of a man or woman 
is an easy analogy. 

The strength of the tuition of the public schools, and especially of the 
moral training, is in the wisdom of the teachers employed. It is for them 
to realize the moral importance of the educator’s functions, and to completely 
appreciate the necessity for a high standard of personal example. 

The man or woman who enters the profession as a makeshift, until some 
thing financially superior shows up, is a detriment to the sacred cause of educa- 
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tion. The mind and heart of such a person is never really devoted to the great 
duty of morally uplifting and intellectually enlightening the future caretakers of 
the national destiny. Boards of education would do well to eliminate, so far 
as their prescience can determine, the stepping-stone teacher. 

The noble patriotic work of the school-teacher is worthy of lifelong devotion, 
and it is a national insult to knowingly permit it to be offered the mere tem- 
porary consideration that is actuated solely by self-interest. The teacher whose 
whole ambition is concentrated upon the progress of the profession, the dis- 
covery and improvement of methods, and the joy of results attained, will feel 
amply rewarded for every self-sacrifice. 

The primary duty, on the part of every educator of the juvenile, is to be 
constantly on the alert to correct personal errors of morals, manners, and ideas. 
Truth, patience, kindness, industry, generosity, cleanliness, and courage are of 
paramount importance in the character of the instructor. 

The teacher must be the friend of every pupil. Confidence is the key that 
unlocks the shrine of friendship. Let the teacher, by his or her own conduct, 
win the faith of the child, and respect follows as a sine qua non. 

Generosity and forgiveness tempered with justice, convince the pupil that 
reproof is a friendly act. It should, when absolutely requisite, be administered 
with every care to preserve the self-respect of the pupil as much as that of the 
teacher. The youngest child of school age, reproved in such a manner, quickly 
understands that the teacher, who fails to observe and correct his faults, is not 
a true friend. 

The cheerful teacher—the one whose mouth corners are constantly turned 
up—is an overwhelmingly moral influence in a class room. A smiling face, a 
merry eye, and an innate determination to see the best, even in the worst, 
are invaluable characteristics in any preceptor of the young. 

Let the public schools, inside and outside, be msde as artistic and attract- 
ive as the exigencies of political economy, the ability of architects, and the 
good taste of teachers can make them. Children are exceedingly sensitive 
and responsive to surroundings. The maximum of sunlight and fresh air have 
an effect for good upon the moral as well as the physical health of the pupils. 
From its earliest infancy the child is extremely susceptible to the beautiful. 
A fresh-cut flower, a jingling bell, or a pretty toy are certain to evoke the 
sweet smile of a baby. There is no beauty to surpass the glory of a cheerful 
countenance, It is the lux e tenebris of human existence. 

The cheerful, capable, upright, orderly, yet humorous teacher, whose actions 
manifest an equal interest in every pupil, and to whom a favorite is an un- 
known quantity, is sure to win the affection of the children. - The certainty 
of the teacher’s interest in each child will make his praise more prized, and 
his rebuke more poignant. The moral power of an educator of this caliber is 
beyond rebuke. 

Where there is good order in the arrangement of a class room and its para- 
phernalia good deportment is a certain sequence. 

The vicious behavior of a few pupils of hereditary degenerate demeanor 
should not be permitted to spoil the morals of any school. The general aver- 
age, and not the particular irreformable misconduct of one pupil, is the true 
measure of the morals and manners of a class. Refuse is not solely a concom- 
itant of matter. Equal allowance for its presence must be made when dealing, 
en masse, with mankind. 

The great necessity for and purpose of moral training in the public schools 
is to reduce, as far as possible, the proportion of human dregs present in every 
population. When the national duty of bestowing educational opportunity 
is well done, the rest can be left to the natural law. Nature makes no mis- 
takes, and in her own good time eliminates the willful transgressor of her 
edicts. 

Occasional outbursts of mirth and laughter in a schoolroom are not incon- 
sistent with good order-and discipline. This is especially the case in the earlier 
periods of school life. The good teacher can afford to be funny. Innocent 
humor is essential to education. The child requires to learn to understand 
clean comedy. No human being can escape tragedy. 


DRILL—REPORTS—TEXTS. 


Physical drill—not the muscular gyrations of the gymnasium, but the bal- 
ance, manual, and marching movements of the soldier—is of much utility 
in promoting the bodily and mental equipoise of the pupils. An upright, well- 
balanced body is conducive to a well balanced mind. The round-shouldered, 
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shuffling slouch may be a moral model, but appearances are against the con 
clusion. Fifteen minutes’ drill daily would do much to improve the careless 
attitudes seen in many class rooms. ‘The exercise should be a part of the study 
course, and not an extra to be excused or shunted on the simplest pretext or 
occasion. 

Let physical drill be nationally recognized as an obligatory requirement for 
every certificate to teach, and the supersensitive teacher will not feel any 
loss of a pedagogical dignity when acting as a drill instructor for a few minutes 
of the school day. 

A well-equipped gymnasium and a competent gymnastic instructor should 
be an adjunct of every public school. American education should aim to ex- 
emplify in the American child the old motto: “ Mens sana in corpore sano.” 

A great aid to moral training in public schools would be the institution of 
a much more complete and confidential series of character reports than now 
exists. The reports should continue throughout the whole school career of 
every child. They would be of inestimable benefit to both teachers and pupils. 

The report should be made from the teacher of one grade to the teacher 
of the grade to which a pupil is promoted, and be concurrent with the pro- 
motion. A report so made would enlighten the teacher of the higher grade, 
and would be open to verification by the after experience of that teacher. It 
would be changed as the character of the child developed with age and edu- 
eation. The report of the preceding teacher would serve as an excellent guide 
to the succeeding teacher as to how to deal with the new charges committed 
to his or her care, and so permit the quicker and more correct application or 
continuation of methods to improve any special deficiency of morals or man- 
ners. 

The reports should be tabulated to narrate the degree of order, cleanliness, 
veracity, obedience, politeness, generosity, industry, memory, vivacity, dis- 
cernment, precociousness, physical status, and any special characteristics or 
information peculiar to the pupil, or to his or her surroundings. They should 
be inviolably confidential, and absolutely subject to no comment either between 
teacher and teacher or principal and teacher. Wholly intended for the benefit 
and not for the reproof of the pupils, and as equally subject in interpretation 
to modification or otherwise by any superior experience upon the part of 
succeeding teachers, there could be no advantage ensue by any discussion of the . 
opinion, expressed in the fullness of good faith, by each preceding instructor. 

The series of reports could be destroyed upon the pupil leaving or graduating 
from school. A better plan would be to file them with the state educational 
authorities, where they would furnish a complete record of the character de- 
velopment of the children of the public schools. 

Ethical etchings, neatly framed and glazed, are the most appropriate orna- 
mentations for any class room. These silent moral mentors constantly appeal 
to the pupils. The texts or quotations should differ in every room, and be- 
come of deeper import as they reach the higher grades. In this manner maxims 
of incalculable value will be unconsciously acquired and assimilated, and can 
not fail to bear fruit in their influences upon the character building of the 
children. 

The following series of ethical etchings, axioms, mottoes, texts, moral pre- 
cepts, or whatever it is best to entitle them, is offered as an illustration. 


Work, don’t idly wait for welfare. | 13. Good men make good laws. 

Never postpone good deeds. 14. Good laws make a good nation. 

Character is the true worth of | 15. Mischief makers are miserable. 
everyone and everything. 16. Slander steals a good name. 

Be punctual in the fulfillment of | 17. Never brag about beauty, wealth, 
every promise. or education. 

Irregularity spoils character as | 18, Modesty is the coronet of true 
well as clocks. nobility. 

. Be as civilized in behavior as in | 19. Flattery encourages conceit. 
brains. 20. Brave people forgive and forget. 

Promptitude promotes prosperity. 21. Cowards hunger for revenge. 

Education without refinement is | 22. Praise virtue, but never applaud 
very incomplete. vice. 

. Everybody can be polite. 23. Cheerfulness promotes health and 

Don’t live to eat, but eat to live. happiness. 

. Boorishness is abominable. 24. Don’t envy good behavior. Imitate 

. Good morals make good men and it. 

women, . Scorn jealousy, envy, and deceit. 
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26. True courage is moral courage. 42. Mend faults, don’t try to find an 
27. Be brave enough to be good. excuse. 
. The grandest act of courage is to | 43. Study, thought, and observation 
conquer self. always impart information. 
29. True heroes never boast of their | 44. License is not liberty. 
bravery. 45. Moderation is the best regulation. 
30. True friends must be brave friends. | 46. Everyone must render obedience to 
Time, patience, perseverance enable some one. 
the weakest to work wonders. 47. Discipline saves from disaster. 
Love and truth are the most beau- | 48. Compel the emotions to obey the 
tiful virtues. mind. 
. Selfishness and deceit are the most | 49. A little pot is soon hot. 
obnoxious vices. . Yourself is your best servant. 
Love is active, not talkative. . Good thoughts beget good deeds. 
Give cheerfully or don’t give at all. | 52. Industry and intelligence usually 
Meanness is not thrift. get gain. 
Think people are better than they |"53. Gladness is the result of good- 
seem. ness. 
Look for the good in everyone and | 54. Self-restraint saves from sorrow. 
everything. 55. Worry is the friend of fear and 
Indifference is the rust that de- the conscience of cowardice. 
stroys the chain of friendship. 56. Civilized people adjust their inter- 
40. Beware of fair-weather friends. course by good manners. 
41. Age and experience merit respect. 


The foregoing maxims are additions to the ordinary axioms to be found as 
headlines in almost every copybook. They are given in the line of suggestion, 
and not as an attempt to outline a particular text-book in morals and manners. 
In like manner it is easy to offer a list of “ don’ts” to emphasize the breaches 
of etiquette and polite behavior at table, in company, on the street, traveling, 
outside, inside, everywhere. A category of the actions, big and little, that jar 
the refined sensibilities of clean, cultured people, and occasionally degrade the 
human being below the level of the brute creation. The moral maxims given 
are to illustrate the variety of precepts calculated to be of universal and 
lifelong application. 

It is well for the child to know what not to do. For example, the list of 
“don’ts”” may include: 


1. Don’t be dirty in mind, body, or rant in a boisterous manner; a 
manners. gentleman removes his hat in all 
. Don’t be slovenly. such places. 
. Don’t be a procrastinator. 5. Don’t forget you own a handker- 
. Don’t act in the absence as you chief. 
would not act in the presence of 6. Don’t shuffle your feet. 
parents, teachers, or friends. - Don’t pass a pointed instrument 
. Don’t expectorate wherever you point first. 
please. 8. Don’t dog ear books and papers. 
. Don’t snateh and grab things. . Don’t disfigure walls, trees, seats, 
. Don’t lick the point of a pencil; it and other public places by in- 
is dirty and may be dangerous. scribing your unknown name, 
. Don’t copy ; you cheat yourself and nor in any other way. 
rob and deceive other people. . Don’t use other people’s property 
. Don’t ask foolish questions. without permission. 
. Don’t forget to think first and - Don’t take liberties with anyone— 
speak afterwards. even the best of friends. 
. Don’t clean your nails and pick . Don’t constantly frown and wrin- 
your teeth in public. kle your features. Pleasant 
. Don’t eat with your knife. faces are the only pretty faces. 
. Don’t eat noisily. 23. Don’t get angry at trifles. 
. Don’t enter a private house, a pri- | 24. Don’t constantly find fault. 
vate room, a court of justice, a | 25. Don’t willfully annoy anybody. 
church, a theater, or a restau- 





The foregoing, and others ad infinitum, are of immense value as promoters 
of morals and manners, 
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METHODS—FACTS—FANCIES. 

The little things in morals and manners are what do most, in the aggregate, 
to promote civilization and the happiness of the human race. 

Consideration for others and the consequent development of self-control and 
self-sacrifice depend largely upon the watchful, careful training of the child. 

Teachers require to exercise the greatest care in their reproofs of the minor 
faults and failings of pupils. Correction to be correct must not be permitted 
to become a process of perpetual nagging and reprimand. Children are as 
susceptible to a hint as many of their elders. Reproof can be occasionally 
veiled in the garb of praise. Some praise is due to somebody somewhere 
sometimes. . 

The loss of self-respect means the certain death of individual and national 
character. It is impossible to reiterate this fact too often to any child. Upon 
the preservation of a high sense of personal honor depends, in a large measure, 
the life of the commonwealth. The constant explanation of the most important 
virtues and the illustration of them Wy every possible example are absolutely 
requisite to render moral training really effective. 

Truthfulness, cleanliness, gratitude, temperance, generosity, kindness, courage, 
justice, patriotism, industry, politeness, good temper, self-sacrifice, sincerity of 
purpose, and respect or reverence should be kept well to the front. 

Politeness and good manners particularly enhance the value of all. They 
are the prerogative of everybody and not the special privilege of a few. 

The United States will reap greater benefit and make more real progress by 
the graduation from the public schools of large numbers of morally and 
physically sound citizens of good average mental ability than by the pro- 
duction of intellectual geniuses or future frenzied financiers. 

The ethical studies should include the topic of man in his several evolu- 
tionary conditions of savage, semicivilized, and civilized, and expound the 
constitution of human society. The pupil must be taught to appreciate the 
fact that every man, woman, and child does, to some extent, either advance 
or retard the onward march of the race toward a higher plane of existence 
by his or her own personal conduct in daily life. 

The relation of the individual character of citizens to the general character 
of their organized legislation as a nation elucidates the fact that man collect- 


ively consents to give and demand obedience to human laws. Life and death in- 


themselves demonstrate the subjection of all to the law of nature. The intelli- 
gent child quickly learns by observation that character is not merely an internal, 
invisible qualification, but is more or less shown in the features, language, car- 
riage, dress, and actions of people. 

Teachers should be always on the alert to acquire, by comparison and analysis, 
the information requisite to make a good diagnosis of the natural character- 
istics of their pupils. A close study of the physical, family, mental, moral, 
and even physiognomical peculiarities is of importance to attain the most 
reliable results. 

The ultraimportant initial process of moral training is to gain the confidence 
and esteem of the child. Confidence won, the pupil will have full faith in the 
precept which avers that instruction and reprimand are solely for its own 
welfare. Information and advice will be looked upon as the outcome of love 
and duty, and not as the arbitrary dictates of an imperious instructor. The 
affection of the children will be secured and order and discipline be easily 
maintained by friendship in place of fear. 

The natural desire of every child to listen to a good story is a great factor 
in the hands of a skillful tutor. Let every available illustration of the value 
of good character be extracted and presented from current examples, daily 
happenings, and the news of the world. Draw upon the biographies of the 
great, the wise, the good, and make Longfellow’s— 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


a living truth and not a mere poetical assertion. 

Cause the child to comprehend how love and truth do most to uplift hu- 
manity, and that all things eternally work together for good. It is the finished 
fabric and not the uncompleted part that proves the beatuy of the design and the 
splendid skill of the designer. 

Children can be made to realize, by their own experiences of the results of 
good conduct, that the practice of virtue or goodness produces the physical 
satisfaction and mental peace which constitute earthly happiness. 
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Life itself is the opportunity to pursue wisdom and happiness. There is 
neither “a royal road” nor a rod route to education. The flowers of virtue 
and the weeds of vice are both to be found within the precincts of the garden 
of knowledge. Sound moral training is the sole information which can teach 
the child to pick the flowers and uproot the weeds. Parents and teachers are 
the cooperative gardeners whose duty it is to train the child to make correct 


_ Selection. 


The processes of education should be made to appear to the pupils as priv- 
ileges and pleasures, and not as tasks and torments. 

Table manners can be insinuated into school work as a corollary to lessons 
in hygiene. Cleanliness is such an essential factor of all hygienic instruction 
that its concomitant of decent behavior at mealtimes may be used as an apt 
illustration of one phase of that virtue. 

Curiosity is both a virtue and a vice. Its true character is determined by its 
intention. The natural inquisitiveness of the agile intellect, ever on the look- 
out for information to add to its store of knowledge, is unquestionably a trait 
to be commended in the child. The encouragement given should be accompanied 
by instruction and admonition as to the bounds of legitimate curiosity. Pro- 
priety exacts that inquisitiveness be circumscribed within certain limits, to 
trespass beyond which is to enter the realm of rudeness. As heretofore stated, 
the law of order prescribes a place for everything and everything in its place. 
Curiosity is strictly amenable to this rule of action. 

Humanity is without a doubt unfortunately heir to an almost interminable 
line of hereditary ills mostly contracted in the original instance as the result 
of ignorance. Of all these ills, fear—mental and pbysical—is possibly the most 
far-reaching in its effects. Teachers can not commence any too soon to do their 
utmost to eliminate this fatal obstacle to all true progress and success. Love, 
demonstrated by thought, word, and deed, is the one omnipotent force for its 
utter demolition. 

Let teachers discourage every tendency on the part of a pupil to make mis- 
ehief, to act the talebearer, or to take delight in the troubles of others. 

Children must be taught that real bravery is neither daring nor bravado, but 
the strength of mind to face danger to do good. Let them learn to cherish the 


» bravery that feels pity for the fears of the weak, and to decry the malicious 


meanness of the coward who persecutes the feeble and fawns upon the strong. 

Whenever a teacher knowingly breaks a promise, reinstatement in the confi- 
dence of the pupils becomes a practical impossibility. The destruction of faith 
in the pledge of the teacher is beyond doubt the greatest disaster that can befall 
a class. The whole value of the moral training in any school rests upon the 
complete confidence of the pupils in the inviolability of the honesty and truth- 
fulness of the instructors. Children are not metaphysicians, and consequently 
make no allowances for the frailties of the genus lomo. They have but one 
code and standard for judgment—right is right, and wrong is wrong. The most 
innocent involuntary miscarriage of justice is in their sight an outrageous 
injustice perpetrated for a particular purpose of unfair discrimination or con- 
temptible retaliation. 

The sanctity of a vow and the faithful fulfillment of a voluntary promise are 
duties of the utmost importance in the affairs of private and public life. Per- 
jury and false swearing are the most potent crimes against the civilization of 
the age. Falsehood must be treated as the most flagrant offense in any pupil 
of the public schools. “ Truth is mighty and it will prevail” is the motto and 
belief of every true American. The word of the individual should be more 
reliable than any financial bond. Personal probity is the foundation of the 
civic, commercial, and social superstructure of every community. 

The efficacy of all moral training by a teacher will surely be destroyed if 
the element of doubt be permitted to enter the sphere of intercourse with the 
pupils. Let the teacher take it for granted, so far as the children are able to 
discern, that each child speaks the truth. Manifest astonishment, not distrust, 
at any discovery to the contrary. This system invariably begets honesty and 
honor even in the most arrant prevaricator. The pride inherent in every human 
being is augmented and stimulated by the feeling that other people place 
reliance in the personal good faith of the particular individual. 

It is not a difficult matter to set up a high standard of honesty in a class. 
A friendly spirit of rivalry in good morals and manners should be fostered by 
the certainty of recognition for the performance of good deeds. 

Life and time are estimated as practically endless by the child mind. Time 
and its relation to life is a subject of superlative importance, and early in 
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the school career it is well to impress upon the pupil the value of the swiftly 
fleeting moments. Let the children realize, from actual experience, that no 
one can afford to waste time, and that good work now means no regret 
hereafter. 

The opportunity for the introduction of lessons in morals and manners into 
the ordinary curriculum of the American public schools is limited only by the 
intelligence and pedagogical ability of the teacher to combine the ethical and 
the scholastic in almost every study. 

A geographical exercise upon the races that inhabit the earth can be 
treated in such a manner as to impart the ethnological knowledge in conjunc- 
tion with the comparative social conditions existent in the respective races. 
The details of patriotism, good morals, good manners, and politeness, which 
distinguish the most civilized communities, can be expounded, and be thus 
brought right home to the particular class receiving the instruction. 

Lessons in physics, on light, force, rest, and motion, the senses, etc., are 
equally capable of affording important ethical information. Experience in 
this dual method of tuition and treatment proves beyond question the efficacy 
of the combination of scientific and philosophical teaching in the same lesson. 
The system is as adaptable to the simplest lessons of the primary grades as 
to the most advanced studies of high school and collegiate courses. The adop- 
tion of the plan from the commencement of the child’s school life engenders 
an analytical and analogical mind. It establishes knowledge upon correct 
processes of reasoning, and brings about the combination of intellectual at- 
tainment and loftiness of character which ennobles the citizen and wins for 
the nation the respect of the world. Education thus imparted opens the flood 
gates of wisdom and libraries become something more than the granaries of 
literature. The ancient writers of fables and allegories recognized the value 
of a union of material and moral ideas for the purpose of propounding ethical 
truths. The modern teacher has but to increase the scope of the pioneer 
efforts of these antique authors to efficiently bestow sound moral training upon 
the pupils of the present historical period. ” 

The free spirit of the American child is far more amenable to the leading 
strings of love than to the driving reins of compulsion. The greatest care | 
should be taken to weigh every individual and collective cause for the delin- 
quency before pronouncing judgment upon the wrongdoing of a child. Full 
allowance must be made for the different characteristics evolved by deficient- 
home and other associations beyond the control of the offender. Hasty action 
is to be much condemned. 

The teacher who subsequently discovers an error in the exercise of his or 
her authority should unhesitatingly confess the fault, and make immediate 
reparation for the injustice. Conduct of this character unfailingly secures 
the faith of the pupil in the integrity of the instructor, and begets the con- 
fidence born of genuine affection and great estimation. 

Children well grounded in parental and self-respect, love of humanity and 
of nature, patriotism, and the correct interpretation of liberty, are certain to 
evolve into citizens of the best types. Men and women of integrity, industry, 
courage, and refinement are the citizens necessary to maintain the national 
honor and the paramount position of the American nation in the vanguard of 
progress and civilization. 

The child who has learned how to obey will become the citizen best fitted 
to perform the duties of government. True obedience elevates, while servile 
submission degrades. The few can not govern except the many be willing to 
obey. Freemen know full well that liberty is best secured by cheerful obedience 
to the law of society instead of self. Discipline is the surest safeguard against 
disaster. Obedience is submission to the call of duty in answer to the com- 
mand of those placed in authority by the law of the land. The law of a free 
people is the will of the majority expressed in accord with due constitutional 
provisions. 

Cheerfulness is a virtue of inestimable value in the work of education. It 
constantly inspires confidence and is very contagious. Cheerfulness conduces 
largely to the aggregate happiness of everybody always. It is a visible prayer 
of praise. The moonlight on the rippling waters and the soft zephyrs on a 
summer sea are the music of nature’s merriment. The glory of the golden 
harvest is a smile upon the landscape. Gladness and goodness usually go hand 
in hand. Virtue lights the lamp of cheerfulness. Cheerfulness is compatible 
with seriousness and conforms to every virtuous frame of mind and manners, 
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Let children know that genuine happiness must be sought within and not 
without the human heart. It is the consciousness of clean thoughts, clean 
acts, and the faithful performance of duty. The laugh of folly is ghastly 
and its joys are grim. Worry and fear are twin phantoms that dog its foot- 
steps. Levity is not mirth, but the latitude of vice. 

The cheerful teacher attracts the love and good will of the pupils, and gives 
them the joy excited by the expectation of good. Their minds are kept in a 
receptive mood and on the alert for instruction from such an alluring source. 

Illustrations of the precepts proper for the moral training of the children 
of the public schools can be multiplied without end, but the quality of the 
teacher is the main factor. Upon the government of the Commonwealth ulti- 
mately rests the responsibility for the correct selection. Upon the teachers 
themselves, by their individual example; by their devotion to duty, by their 
studious and untiring evolution of the best possible system, and by its judicious 
application, devolves the splendid task. 

Children are by nature intuitive and imitative. Heredity exercises congid- 
erable influence upon their activities. The segregation of these separate motive 
forces is necessary to a complete delineation of the characteristics and conse- 
quent knowledge of the general character of every child. The public-school 
teacher must perform this difficult and delicate service if the moral education 
of the pupils is to be based upon the principles of equal justice. 

The fulfillment of a good purpose is the sole reason for every absolutely nat- 
ural action. Whenever any different result is openly or secretly aimed at 
the effort to accomplish it bears the imprint of suppressed scruples. Good 
is the overwhelmingly natural inclination of humanity. Any violation mani- 
fested by man is proof positive of the interposition of some selfish, hereditary, 
or imitative influence. It is abnormal to the extent that wrong is always an 
abnormality of natural functions. 

Literary, scientific, artistic, and technical knowledge is not the whole educa- 
tion necessary to keep secure among the nations the leadership of the American 
people. Moral force is the supreme potency demanded as a guaranty for 
supremacy in the councils of the world. The American public schools must 
be the generating plants of this omnipotent dynamic energy. They are the 
molds wherein is cast the future of American weal. Let it be the determined 
purpose of American teachers to pour in a full quota of the virgin gold of 
character. Let it ‘be their ambition to make American school children become, 
in every sense, models of upright, courageous, clean, polite, industrious man- 
hood and womanhood. There can be no more patriotic or ideal occupation. 
“ Blessed be drudgery.” Everything worthy of possession must be strenuously 
worked for, and to be certain of success the drudgery of repetition and reitera- 
tion must be cheerfully enacted. The goal of moral training is to perpetuate 
in justice, mercy, truth, industry, unselfishness, and benevolence the power of 
righteousness of life. 

Veneration is a virtue when exercised as the outcome of love for old associa- 
tions; for patriotic characters; for exceptional wisdom and experience; for 
the honorable traditions of a worthy heritage; for continuity of integrity and 
high character; and for heroic self-sacrifice. Veneration is not of necessity 
confined to regard for persons, but outstretches a protective hand for the pres- 
ervation, from vandalism and mercenary greed, of the beauties of nature’s 
wonderlands, the relics hallowed by the age of centuries, and the landmarks 
glorified by historical fame. 


MUSIC—DRESS—-AMUSEMENTS. 


The introduction of the subject of music may, at first sight, appear ludicrous 
in a paper relative to the education of the deaf. The fact that schools for 
the blind are frequently associated with those for the deaf has induced the 
writer to retain the few paragraphs pertinent to that art in ethical education. 

Influences that in any way elevate the moral sensibilities should be utilized 
in the process of moral training in the public schools. Man is intensely sus- 
ceptible to the sweet charm of music. From the cradle to the grave harmonious 
sounds as the interpreters of soul sense do more than any other earthly agency 
to arouse the noblest characteristics of humanity. Music originates and en- 
courages cheerfulness and its ally, hopefulness, and is an all round stimulus, 
which should be of daily occurrence to the end of the primary school classes. 
In the intermediate and grammar grades a weekly lesson in the art should be 
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supplemented by the collective singing of patriotic odes at the opening and 
closing of school, Shintoism is not altogether an idolatry. It has proved 
itself to have a worthy place in the propagation of patriotism and devotion to 
all that is best for the motherland. 

The daily choral exercises will continue the effect and encourage the latent 
vocal ability discovered and partially developed in the earlier years of school 
life. High-school students should be offered every facility to organize glee 
clubs, choral societies, and instrumental orchestras. 

_ Dress and amusements are matters of serious importance in their relation to 
the morals and manners of school children. 

Parents should cooperate with teachers to promote neatness and simplicity, 
and to discountenance inordinate gaudiness of apparel and display of jewelry 
by the pupils. Democracy of dress is a condition much to be desired in the 
public schools of the Republic. It helps to verify the equality of opportunity 
exemplified by free education. All honor to the college cap and gown! They 
place rich and poor classmates upon the democratic plane of a common costume. 

Amusements which stimulate healthy physical and mental emulation are well 
worthy of countenance and support by school authorities. Care should be 
taken to discriminate between games which call for the exercise of physical 
strength exhibited solely by each player, and those boisterous, brutal, debasing 
exhibitions of horseplay that endanger more than the individual participant. 
The first calls for all that is best in the player, who is actuated only by the com- 
mendable ambition to excel, and wholly upon personal merit and risk. The 
second aims to succeed, at all hazards to others, but with the individual hope 
to escape injury. The one is a moral, and the other a decidely immoral amuse- 
ment; immoral in the sense that it engenders a selfish desire for security and 
immunity at the cost of a total disregard for the safety of the other players. 

Moral training is both necessary and applicable to the recreations of school 
ehildren. The games when carefully selected assist in the cultivation of self- 
reliance, initiative, organization, discipline, skill, energy, fortitude, and health. 


CONCLUSIONS, 


The public school is a miniature state. There can be no question of the value 
to a nation of the supremacy of morality in the national character. 

Moral training is never completed either in or out of school. The whole’ 
span of life does not suffice to finish the course. The earliest dawn of intelli- 
gence in the infant mind heralds the commencement of moral and material 
education. It continues until the curtain of death drops before the scenes of 
man’s terrestrial activity. Morals and manners are too important to be given 
a second place in the school life of the child.. No other studies produce equally 
good effects upon the condition of the whole community. 

Let individual ascendency in morals, manners, science, art, letters, research, 
and philosophy be the acme of American education. 

Let the American teacher remember that the perfect fulfillment of the 
glorious Constitution of the Republic depends largely upon the moral worth 
of. its citizens; and that upon the teacher in the public schools mainly rests 
the great responsibility for the creation of that morality. 

Let the children be taught constantly that personal peace, happiness, and 
usefulness are the outcome of sterling conduct. 

Let the lessons of true living be applied to the work, amusements, physical 
exercises, songs and stories taught to the American child. 

Let resistance of, rather than excuse or contrition for, wrongdoing be the 
daily advice. 

Let morals and manners outrank every other study in the schedules of the 
American public schools. 

Do these things, and the title of American citizen shall become more coveted 
than was the right of Paul to say: “I appeal unto Caesar.” 

Do these things, and the United States of America shall forever lead the 
nations of the earth in the march of civilization, progress, and peace. 

Do these things, and whether the pupils be hearing or deaf, the teacher will 
have demonstrated the existence of the Divine Spark of the atom of the Deus 
to be unfolded in the man, and have established the proof that “Man is made 
in the image of his Maker ”—God! 

Do these things, and the Star Spangled Banner shall be the standard beneath 
whose glorious folds shall dwell the highest, noblest, best development of man. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


OepEN, Utan, July 10, 1908. 
To the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf: 


Your committee has very little to report during the last three years. No 
business of sufficient importance to demand a meeting of the committee has 
arisen. When the seventeenth meeting of the convention adjourned at Morgan- 
ton, N. C., it was expected that this meeting would take place within two years. 

It developed that the meeting of the National Association of the Deaf was 
to be held at Norfolk about the same time to which this convention had 
adjourned. As the locations of the two meetings were so far apart, and as 
anany of the deaf teachers desired to attend both, and as it was convenient 
and agreeable to the authorities of the Utah school, the committee took the 
responsibility of postponing the meeting. 

Through the failure of the United States mail the committee has been unable 
to secure a report from Dr. J. L. Smith, treasurer. This report was mailed to 
the secretary June 15, 1908, but up to this date has never been received. If 
not finally received it will be duplicated. By order of the convention this report 
has been referred to the president and secretary for examination and for 
incorporation in the minutes of this committee and those of the convention. 
We hand you herewith the report of Mr. T. V. Archer, treasurer pro tempore, 
and desire to commend Mr. Archer for the care and diligence with which he 
has performed this important duty. 


OapdEeN, Utan, July 9, 1908. 
To the members of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf: 
Report of the acting treasurer for the period July 4, 1908, to date; no report 


from regular treasurer. 
RECEIPTS, 


Dues and fees to January 1, 1909 


EXPENDITURES. 


Expenses, industrial section 

One telegram 

J. R. Dobyns, secretary bureau information; stenographer’s 
services, postage, etc 


Balance 

Respectfully submitted, 
T. V. ARCHER, 
Acting Treasurer. 

Correct : . 

L. E. MILiIcan, ” 

A. W. Dosyns, 

Auditing Committee. 


Treasurer's report, Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, July 13, 
1905, to June 15, 1908. 


Balance reported at Morganton, July 13, 1905: 
On deposit, Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, general fund_ $519.18 
On deposit, Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, endowment 
fund 
Cash in treasurer’s hands 


Receipts since July 13, 1905: 
153 membership fees, at $2 
802 annual dues, at $1 
Sale of 4 copies proceedings, at $2 
Interest on bank deposits 
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Expenditures since July 13, 1905: 
J. R. Dobyns for— 
Stenographie work . 00 
Postage . 16 
Telegrams of greeting . 02 
Warren Robinson, chairman of section ; . 25 
BE. McK. Goodwin for telegrams of greeting 8.3838 
A. Emerson Eve for stenographic work . 00 
Mrs. S. C. Balis, chairman of publication committee 90. 00 
J. L. Smith, stationery and printing 4. O05 
E. M. Gallaudet for photographs for proceedings . 00 
Percival Hall for work on proceedings, ete . 92 
J. L. Smith for stationery and printing 3. 30 
Percival Hall for postage . 65 
J. L. Smith for services as treasurer, 1905-6 5. 00 
Percival Hall for postage . 24 
J. L. Smith for services as treasurer, 1906-7 . 00 
A. G. Draper, chairman committee on course of study___-_ . 05 
J. L. Smith for— 
Stationery and printing . 50 
Postage and address book . 88 
Services as treasurer, 1907-8 . 00 
J. R. Dobyns for printing constitution . 46 
———— $623. 26 


BN I Se 5 RR ia Ss cles ce gests ena Saaoapacc oa 688. 95 


The above balance is accounted for as follows: 
On deposit, Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, general fund. 546.03 
On deposit, Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, endowment 
128. 37 
Cash balance in treasurer’s hands 14. 55 


Total 688. 95 


Respectfully submitted, 
J. L. Smitu, Treasurer. 
June 15, 1908. 
Approved. 
BE. M. GALLAUDET, 
PrercivaAL HAL, 
Auditors. 
Respectfully submitted by order of the committee. 
J. R. Dosyns, 
. Secretary of the Executive Committee. 


The report of the committee was adopted.” 
Report of the work of the Bureau of Information. 


OapdEN, UTan, July 10, 1908. 
To the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf: 


As secretary of the bureau of information of this convention I would respect: 
fully report that I have received and answered 102 letters of inquiry in refer- 
ence to positions as teachers, matrons, supervisors, ete. 

The large majority of these letters have come from young ladies who have 
prepared themselves for teaching the deaf and desire to enter upon the work. 
Verg few have been received from experienced teachers. I am unable to say 
how many have secured positions through the assistance of the bureau. Only 
one has written to say that she has been successful through this medium. 
More good may have been accomplished than appears on the surface. As the 
expense is small I would respectfully suggest that the bureau be continued. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. R. Dosyns, 
Secretary Ha-officio. 
The report was adopted. 
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Mr. A. H. Warxer. At a meeting of the editors of the little insti- 
tution papers yesterday afternoon at the Press Club in the city, at 
which Mr. Driggs acted as temporary chairman, a committee was 
appointed, consisting of Messrs, Clarke, Long, and myself, for the 
purpose of presenting the following resolution to the convention: 


Whereas, the newspapers constitute an important part of our schools, and 

Whereas, we believe they are in many cases a great help in the education of 
the deaf, and 

Whereas, in our opinion a thorough discussion at meetings would prove of 
material help to those conducting the paper; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the department of the press be given a place on the pro- 
gramme of the next meeting of the convention, with Mr. W. O. Connor as chair- 
man. 


The resolution was adopted. 


Mr. W. L. Walker introduced the following resolution: 


Whereas, believing that the time has come for the crystallization of a senti- 
ment existing generally in the minds of the educators of the deaf, and 

Whereas, believing that this crystallization will work for a great uplifting 
of our pupils, and 

Whereas, there is a plain duty upon us to make our graduates as nearly 
norma! as possible, and 

Whereas, we believe this can best be done by making their medium of 
thought the English language; therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf now assem- 
bled: That the English language be made the sole medium of communication 
in the graded schoolroom by authority, if necessary; outside of the schoolroom 
by sentiment. 

Acting President Goopwin. Do you hear the reading of this resolu- 
tion ? 

Mr. T. P. Ciarxe. I have something to say in connection with that 
resolution that I want to read so that we may take intelligent action 
on it. Iam going to quote from the constitution, article 2: 

“ Resolved, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made in every 
school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read from the lips, and 
that such efforts should be abandoned only when it is plainly evident that the 
measure of success attained does not justify the necessary amount of labor. 

“ Provided, That the children who are given to articulation teachers for trial 
should be given to teachers who are trained for the work, and not to novices, 
before saying that it is a failure; and 

“Provided, That a general test be made, and that those who are found to 
have sufficient hearing to distinguish sounds shall be instructed aurally. 

“Fourth, as an association to stand committed to no particular theory, 
method, or system, and adopting as its guide the following motto: 

“* Any method for good results; all methods, and wedded to none.’” 

To carry that resolution presented by Mr. Walker into effect would 
be unconstitutional. 

Mr. W. L. Watker. When was that constitution adopted? I ask 
to make it a matter of record in this convention. 

Doctor Dosyns. The constitution was adopted at Flint in 1895. 

Mr. A. H. Watxer. Mr. President, we would like to have your 
ruling on the constitutionality of the resolution. 

Mr. W. L. Wacker. And may I ask, Mr. President, that you give 
your reasons for that ruling. 

Acting President Goopwin. Why, I would not have expected that 
to come from a Southerner. Under that constitution he asks for m) 
reasons for ruling that the resolution is unconstitutional. 


8. Doc. 645, 60-2——14 
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Doctor Dosyns. Is the motion therefore out of order? 
Acting President Goopwin. It is. 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. Mr. President, I therefore withdraw my 
motion. There are two courses open. I will accept the president’s 
ruling. I might appeal to the house, but I shall not do this, though 
I believe I voice the sentiment of the majority present when I say 
that I believe the time has come when we need to follow newer 
methods. I shall await a time when we can break down this old 
ironclad, closefisted constitution and get under some constitution that 
will give us liberty of thought and the power of progress. 

Mr. Hammonp. Would it not be perfectly proper and satisfactory 
to the members of the convention for our esteemed friend from 
South Carolina to give notice that he will submit at a certain time an 
amendment to the constitution ? 

Mr. W. L. Watxer. There are three points in the constitution that 
I should like to have changed. But no change can be made here 
because we have not the necessary 150 members present. 

In my opinion the financial affairs, the provisions regarding mem- 
bership fees and annual dues, demand revision. The method of 
voting as at present carried on is not what it ought to be; the tend- 
ency ‘is for it to become sectional rather than representative of the 
interests of the schools of the whole country. And, thirdly, I think 
a constitution which will not permit the passage of a resolution such 
as I have offered, when it has the support of the majority of the 
members of the convention, is too rigid and ironclad for the present 
time. 

Mr. Milligan, of Montana, made a motion that the chair appoint 
a committee of three to purchase and present to Mrs. Driggs, in 


behalf of the convention, some suitable token of remembrance be- - 


cause of the delightful and charming way in which she and Mr. 
Driggs had entertained the convention. 

The motion was seconded and carried, and the chair appointed 
as the committee Mr. Milligan, of Montana; Mrs. Clarke, of Wash- 
ington, and Mr. W. L. Walker, of South Carolina. 

Before the conclusion of the meeting of the convention, the com- 
mittee was able to present to Mrs. Driggs a beautiful Tiffany glass 
library lamp. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, it is a fact well known to all educators of the deaf that there is a 


wide-spread and erroneous public opinion as to the possible attainments and 
accomplishments of the deaf generally, and 

Whereas, such public misapprehension works to the great detriment of pupils, 
teachers, and superintendents of the American schools for the deaf; be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That this convention now assembled do appoint a committee of 
three to prepare and present to this convention at its next meeting, for adop- 
tion or rejection, a statement for general public dissemination, fully describ- 
ing the accomplishments and limitations of the graduates of our schools. 


Introduced by Mr. A. H. Walker. 


Whereas, the Civil Service Commission has by an arbitrary ruling debarred 
the deaf from the civil service by refusing hereafter to permit them to take the 
examination for such service, and 
_ Whereas, by this ruling the deaf have been placed in a class with the physi- 
cally and mentally incapable, which is unjust to them, and 

Whereas, in this ruling we see a discrimination without just cause or reason 
and see its detrimental effect upon the deaf in general and the schools of the 
country in particular; be it 
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Resolved, That the American Instructors of the Deaf in convention assembled 
enter an emphatic protest against such unjust discrimination, and the members 
thereof pledge themselves, collectively and individually, to use every oppor- 
tunity through official channels and otherwise to have this ruling reversed, 
and the rigkts of the deaf as educated and competent citizens of the United 
States restored to them. 


Presented by Mr. J. Schuyler Long. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention are hereby tendered to Superin- 
tendent Driggs, his estimable wife, and their able corps of assistants, for their 
untiring and tactful endeavors to make our stay an enjoyable one. 


Offered by Mr. H. C. Hammond. 


Resolved, That we congratulate the State of Utah in having an interested, 
earnest, and appreciative board of trustees at the head of its school for the 
“children of silence and of darkness.” 

Resolved further, That this convention. prompted by a sense of high appre- 
ciation for the unbounded generosity extended to this body in opening the doors 
of the school to this convention for its eighteenth meeting and consequent 
magnificent hospitality, do extend our heartfelt thanks for these kindnesses and 
courtesies. 


Presented by Mr. A. H. Walker. 


Resolved, That this convention express to the Press Club, to the Weber Club, 
to the Elks Club, to the officials, and to the citizens in general of the city of 
Ogden, its sincere appreciation for the tender of the use of clubrooms and halls, 
and for the many other courtesies extended to the members of this convention. 


Offered by Mr. T. V. Archer. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the convention are hereby tendered the young 
people of the blind department of the Utah School for the Deaf and the Blind 
who have contributed so much to the pleasure of the meeting. The music has 
been excellent, and the spirit with which it has been given has been most de- 
lightful. Among the many enjoyable features provided by Superintendent 
Driggs for the entertainment of the convention none has been more thoroughly 
appreciated. 


Presented by Dr. W. K. Argo. 


Resolved, That the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf extend 
to his excellency Governor Cutler sincere thanks for the welcome given to its 
members by the State of Utah; that the convention express its appreciation to 
State Supt. Hon. A. C. Nelson for his address during the meeting on 
the morning of July 9; that it heartily thank Dr. Wm. G. Anderson, of Yale, 
for his untiring and successful efforts to call attention to the physical side 
of education; and that Mrs. Ida Smoot Dusenbury’s inspiring words be grate- 
fully acknowledged as among the best and most appropriate to which its mem- 
bers have listened in this glorious State of hospitality and sunshine—Utah. 


Introduced by Mrs. J. Scott Anderson. 


Mr. J. S. Lone. On behalf of the deaf I wish to offer a resolution 
of thanks to the interpreters of the convention. Through their kind 
offices we have been enabled to enjoy and participate in “the meetings 
of the convention and wish to express our appreciation. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the convention are due, and hereby extended, to 
Prof. Joseph Ballantine, Mrs. Hess, and the Misses Mitchell, Ballinger, and 
Belknap for music furnished at our meetings; to Mr. Ensign, of Salt Lake City, 
and to the Ogden Tabernacle choir for the complimentary concert given July 9. 


Offered by Mr. J. W. Jones. 


Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be tendered to Messrs. Hall and 
Gaw for the arduous and faithful services rendered by them as assistant 
secretaries. 


Introduced by Mr. Frank Read, jr. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf be tendered Superintendent J. W. Jones for the able, earnest, and efficient 
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manner in which he has for three successive meetings conducted the normal 
section of the convention, making it one of the most valuable features of our 
meetings. 


Offered by Mr. W. O. Connor. 


Resolved, That as far as possible papers to be read at future meetings be 
printed for distribution among the deaf members previous to the reading of 
the same, and that the printing be done by the schools with which the writers 
are connected or elsewhere. 


Introduced by Mr. T. C. Forrester. 


I wish to offer a resolution thanking the ministers—the Rev. Messrs. Brown, 
of the Episcopal Church; Carver, of the Presbyterian Church; and Zimmerman, 
of the Baptist Church—for their presence and offices as chaplains of the 
convention. 


Introduced by Mr. J. S. Long. 


Resolved, That the thanks of the superintendents, and principals, and their 
wives are due to many of the good citizens of the city of Ogden for a breezy, 
easy, and speedy automobile ride through the magnificent Ogden Canyon, up 
grade, down hill, over the level, around curves, scorchingly near dangerous 
precipices, passing other vehicles by ‘“‘the skin of the teeth” with a velocity 
that revealed the individuality of each hair of the head, and had a tendency 
to still the raging pulses of the heart. 


Offered by Dr. J. R. Dobyns. 


Resolved, That the officials of the Mormon Church and Professor McClelland 
be and are hereby thanked for the special organ recital in the Tabernacle, Salt 
Lake City, and also that our thanks be extended to the authorities of the 
University of Utah for their splendid entertainment of the convention, 


Offered by Mr. R. O. Johnson. 


Following the adoption of the foregoing resolutions, Mr. E.: W. 
Walker made a short address presenting the advantage of Delavan 
as a convention city and inviting the convention to hold its meeting - 
there in 1911. Doctor Coughlin, of Belleville, Ontario, also extended 
an invitation to the convention to hold its next meeting at the On- 
tario institution, assuring the members that the inducements he could 
offer would be unrivaled. 

After considerable friendly discussion of the question it was voted 
that the matter of a choice of place and the fixing of the time of 
meeting be left to the executive committee. 

Secretary Dobyns then read the following telegram from Doctor 
Gallaudet: 


J. R. Dosyns, Secretary: 

Your news of my reelection is very gratifying. Please convey to the conven- 
tion my most sincere thanks and assurances that I will try and be on hand at 
the next convention. 


BRANFORD, CONN. 


BE. M. GALLAUDET. 


Mr. J. S. Long read a letter from Mr. G. W. Veditz, president of 
the National Association of the Deaf, extending a cordial invitation 
to members of the convention to be present at the association meeting 
at Denver in 1910. 

Acting President Goodwin stated that a letter addressed to Doctor 
Gallaudet had been received from Mrs. Mills, of China, asking the 
endowment of her school. Professor Hall made a motion that it be 
a to the executive committee for investigation and action. 

arried. 
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Mr. Dunham, of Oklahoma, introduced to the convention Rev. E. 
D. Cameron as superintendent of public instruction of the newest 
State in the Union. 

Mr. Cameron made.a short address complimentary to the conven- 
tion and the work being done, after which, on motion, the secretary 
was directed to add his name to the list of honorary members of the 
convention. 

Acting President Goodwin announced the following as a committee 
on the dissemination of literature in regard to the “possible attain- 
ments of the deaf, as provided for in Mr. A. H. Walker’s resolution: 
Mr. Moses, of Tennessee, chairman; Mr. Jones, of Ohio; Doctor Burt, 
of Pennsylvania. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Jones the name of Dr. Robert Patterson 

yas substituted for his own in this committee. 


Acting President Goopwin. Is there any other business to come 
before the convention ? 

If there is not, I desire to take this opportunity to thank every 
member of the convention for the patience exhibited during this 
meeting with my inability to serve you as your distinguished presi- 
dent, Doctor Gallaudet, would have done. 

The situation was indeed a very trying one for me, but there was 
nothing else for me to do but to take hold and do the best I could. 

I appreciate cordially your exceeding patience and the kindly 
support you have given me in my fe eble efforts to serve you during 
the proceedings, and again thanking you, I now declare the eighteenth 
meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf duly 
closed and turn over this beautiful g gavel to your newly elected vice- 
president, Dr. J. R. Dobyns. 

Vice-President Dosyns. In the name of the honored and beloved, 
but absent, president of the convention, I have the honor to accept 
this gavel with the assurance on my part that if our president is able 
to attend the next meeting of the convention he will do so, and that 
this gavel will there be wielded by him with justness and strictness 
and the very best parliamentary skill. 

The benediction will be pronounced by Rev. E. D. Cameron, of 
Oklahoma, after which the convention will stand adjourned sine die. 
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NECROLOGICAL NOTICES. 


MRS. JANETTE C. ARCHER, 


Mrs. Janette Culbertson Archer was born of Scotch parents at Moorefield, 
Ind., July 24, 1870. Her mother died when she was an infant and she was 
brought up in the home of her uncle, Robert Scott. She was as much beloved 
by Mr. Scott and his wife as though she had been of their own blood, and it 
was her delight to go back each summer and spend some time in the old Lome. 

After graduating from the public schools of the cotnty she entered the 
Indiana State Normal School at Terre Haute, and was a student there for four 
years, ranking with the best of her class. The ill health of her foster mother 
made it advisable for her to be nearer home, so the next year was spent in 
Hanover College, Indiana. 

She taught with marked success in schools for hearing children, and after 
her marriage to Mr. Archer and removal to Indianapolis she became a_sub- 
stitute teacher, and later a regular teacher, in the oral depatment of the State 
School for the Deaf there. 

In the spring of 1906 she suffered an attack of typhoid fever, from complica- 
tions of which she died June 5. 

Mrs. Archer was a woman of strong intellect and character. Her ideals 
were high, and her efforts were inspired by love for her work and for the 
children under her care. She was fitted by training and temperament for the 
success which she attained in so high measure. In social and chureh circles 
she left the impress of her personality, and was highly esteemed for those 
gracious qualities of mind and heart which make the true woman... Her life 
same to its close before the measure of its years was very great; but, beloved by 
her pupils and respected by all, hers was a life well spent, and her reward shall 
be that which comes to the faithful servitor of God. 


MISS JESSIE BALL. , 


Miss Jessie Ball died at the North Carolina school April 10, 1907. Miss Ball 
was born in England, but came to this country when quite young. Prior to 
her death she had taught five years—three of them in North Carolina, in the 
oral department. She was about 385 years old. She was a very successful 
teacher, especially of young children. ‘Those who attended the meeting of the 
convention at Morganton will always recall her pleasant ways and untiring 
efforts to make the visiting teachers feel at home. 


JUDGE N. A. CRAVENS. 


Judge Cravens was superintendent of the Texas school from November 3, 
1905, till May 25, 1907. Previous to his entering the profession he had prac- 
ticed law for many years, served as county judge, was member of the house in 
the eighteenth and nineteenth Texas legislatures, and private secretary to two 
governors. He retired from the superintendency of the school to assume the 
duties of state purchasing agent, which office he held till the time of his death 
in June, 1908. One vf his colaborers at the Texas school says of him: ‘‘ While 
a man of broad culture, varied resources, and ready adaptability, Judge 
Cravens was not connected with the school long enough to become thoroughly 
identified with the work, and during his short stay he was greatly handicapped 
by sickness. But he speedily put his capacity for public business and his 
previous knowledge of the workings of our state institutions to good use, and the 
affairs of the institution were excellently conducted under his supervision; at 
his retirement he left the institution in good condition.” -His death brought 
sadness to everyone who had been associated with him at the Texas school. 
Judge Cravens was born at Franklin, La., in 1854. 

T. C. Forrester. 
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CHARLES. S. DEEM. 


Charles 8. Deem, for the past fifteen years connected with the Mississippi 
Institution for the Deaf as teacher and editor of The Voice, died at his home 
in Jackson, Miss., on the morning of July 21, 1908. He leaves a wife and two 
daughters. Speaking of him, Superintendent Dobyns, of the Mississippi school, 
says: “Mr. Deem was born and raised in Ohio, but he made his home in 
Mississippi long enough to so identify himself with the great cause of the edu- 
cation of the deaf as to render it exceedingly difficult to fill his place. His life 
was one beautiful effort to do good and to help those who needed help. He 
was a most devoted and tender husband and father, a sympathetic friend, and 
an intelligent and useful citizen. He was a consistent member of the Methodist 
Church, and a man of most exemplary habits. He had received his education 
at the school for the deaf in Ohio and at Gallaudet College, and had made much 
of the advantages he enjoyed. He was a close student, a great reader, and bad 
as fine a command of language as could be found with most educated men. He 
could easily be classed with the brightest deaf men and women of his day. It 
affords me great pleasure, though a sad duty, to speak these few words, and to 
say that he was a most intelligent, competent, faithful, and loyal teacher and 
helper.” 

Joun B. Horcnxtss, 
(In the Buff and Blue). 


ELLEN J. ISRAEL. 


Ellen J. Israel was born in Morgan County, Ohio, in 1840, and came to Iowa 
with her parents in 1848. She began teaching when 16 years old, first in the 
country, later in Brighton and Washington. When her youngest sister lost 
her hearing she began to teach the deaf that she might be with the child while 
she was away in school. Since then she devoted her life to that work, teaching 
fourteen years in the Iowa school and twenty-seven in the Kansas school, mak- 
ing forty-pne years in all. In fact, her whole life may be said to have been 


spent in the schoolroom in one capacity or another, for she entered school | 


herself at the age of 5. 

She died Saturday evening, August 25, 1908, in Brighton, Iowa, where she 
had gone to visit a brother and sister. She had seemed in her usual health up 
to the day before her last, but her actual illness was much less than an hour. 
She had been out to tea and was taken ill on the way, but reached her brother’s 
house and died peacefully and, it is believed, painlessly, there. 

Miss Israel was buried at Brighton, Iowa, in the cemetery where are the 
graves of her parents and other relatives. 

The Kansas Star published at the Kansas school, where Miss Israel was 
teaching at the time of her death, has this to say of her work and character: 
“Her loss is felt by every one with whom she came in contact, for she was 
an unfailing source of inspiration all through our school. Her understanding 
of and sympathy with the deaf was unlimited, and in her they have lost a loyal 
friend. Her helpfulness to young teachers was always to be depended upon, 
and of her it may be truthfully said, ‘She hath done what she could.’ ” 


MRS. CORA GUNN LARSON. 


Mrs. Larson was the oldest child of Abel H. Gunn and Lucretia Gunn, of 
Buda, Ill. When she was about 5 years old, she lost her hearing by an attack 
of scarlet fever, but in spite of this loss she entered the public schools, remain- 
ing there until she was sent to the school for the deaf at Jacksonville, Il,, 
at the age of 10 years for better instruction. She had good speech and 
learned mainly by the oral method at the school. She graduated with honor 
there in 1878. Seven years later she was offered a teacher’s position at her 
alma mater, which she held for eight years, leaving there to become the wife 
of Mr. L. M. Larson, the superintendent of the school for the deaf at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico. Subsequently she filled the position as the matron of the school 
and also acted at various times as a substitute teacher in the absence of her bhus- 
band on necessary business. 

She loved to do good for the deaf in general and was csreci:lly interested 
in the welfare of several Indian deaf-mutes whom Mr. Larson succeeded in 
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having received as the wards of the Federal Government to be educated in the 
school. 

She was an excellent lip reader and also a good conversationalist, and 
could talk freely with her relatives and intimate friends whom she daily 
met. She was a member of the Woman’s Board of Trade and Library Associa- 
tion of the city of Santa Fe, and performed much active charity work. 

In her associations with all connected with the school she was very agreeable 
and friendly, easily winning their respect and affections. In her demise her 
alma mater in Jacksonville, the school at Santa Fe, and the deaf generally, 
lost a valuable and warm friend, ardent and useful instructor, and a noble 
Christian worker. She died suddenly on December 5, 1905. 

Cora LARSON. 


MRS. LIDA O’HARA MANSUR. 


Mrs. Vida O’Hara Mansur was a teacher in the Ohio State School for the 
Deaf for about twenty years. She was also clerk in the steward's office for 
a few years prior to her appointment as teacher. She was one of the first 
oral teachers, and for the last eight ye»rs of her service was the supervisor 
of speech and lip reading. She died from the effects of pneumonia in the 


winter of 1906. 
T. C. ForRestTer. 


MR. J. C. NEAL. 


Mr. J. C. Neal, for three years a director of the North Carolina school, died at 
his home in Marion, N. C., April 11, 1908. At the time of his death he was 65 
years old. 


MRS. MARY E. WALKER. 


Mrs. Mary Ellen Walker, wife of Supt. S. T. Walker, died in Baton Rouge, 
La., November 21, 1907. She was born in Charlestown, Mass., December 18, 
1852. She married, October 7, 1875. From this union there were three chil- 
dren—Misses Lois and Bessie and Mr. Herbert Walker. Mrs. Walker was a 
woman possessed of varied literary, musical, and social talents. No matter 
what part she played-—the teacher, the mother, or the scholar—she played it 
always approaching the ideal. Asa writer, she left some beautiful sentiments 
expressed in poetry. This she wrote in 1907: 


LOVE’S HOLY MISSION. 


Voice me the call of the meadow lark; 
Send my love a listening ear to hark; 

Then will her heart with rapture ring, 
Thus shall I crown myself her king. 


Tarry, oh! birds, in thy flight aloft, 
Droop o’er the maiden thy wings so soft; 
Carol one note to her, always the same, 
Never aught else but her lover’s name. 


Sun, print his face on the blue of her eye, 
That, sleeping or waking, until she die, 
Feature nor form shall obscure the view 
Of that image made sacred by love, so true. 


Not I, then, but Nature, my cause shall confess 
And brief shall Eternity prove to bless 

Two souls, to awaken God’s messengers tend, 
Teaching through human, Divine love as the end. 


FRANK B. YATES. 


Mr. Yates’s death occurred at his home in this city on the afternoon of 
February 11, 1908, and resrlted from an attack of pneumonia. 

Mr. Yates was born in Virginia, October 16, 1863. He came of a fine old 
family, and had all the charming grace and ease which characterize the sons 
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of the Old Dominion. He graduated from college in that State, and before he 
was 20 years of age was elected as supervisor of boys in the Virginia School 
for the Deaf. He was later appointed to a teacher’s position. 

His entrance into that institution was the beginning of his life work, and 
from that time until the day of his death his name was inseparably linked with 
the education of the deaf. 

He taught several years in the Virginia school, and won an enviable reputa- 
tion as a teacher. In 1892 he’ was chosen as superintendent of the Arkansas 
school. He wis a young man, and brought to his new position a splendid 
energy and the experience which enabled him to bring the schoo! to the high 
standard it has since attained. He was full of enthusiasm, and his plans for 
the institution were as broad and generous as his own big heart. 

He continued as superintendent until 1905, a period of thirteen years, when he 
resigned on account of ill health, and after that time he was successfully 
engaged in the real estate business in Little Rock. 

In 1891 he married Miss Blanche Wriggle, of Virginia, and to this marriage 
three children were born—Reginald, Frances, and Marmaduke. In his family 
he was all that a husband and father could be. He was tenderly devoted to his 
children, and to his wife he never lost the character of a lover. 

In regard to his character, the Oplic, published at the Arkansas school, had 
this to say: 

“As a man he was public-spirited, broad in his views, and well informed on 
all questions. In religion he was a Presbyterian, but no narrowness marked 
his attitude tcward any sect that acknowledged a Supreme Ruler. 

“If anyone were asked to name the most prominent trait of Mr. Yates’s 
character, they would say, without a moment's hesitancy, it was the generosity 
of his heart. Few men possess so big a heart, and one that responded so 
quickly to the distress of others. His sympathy was hearty and genuine, and 
no person left his presence but that he felt better for having talked with him. 
He possessed a rare, sweet spirit, and a nature full of charity toward others. 

“In 1899 the disestrous fire came, when in a single night the labor of years 
became but a smoldering heap of ruins. His courage did not fail him; soon 
order came out of chaos, and new and more extensive plans were laid for a 
greater institution. The Arkansas school will always be the living monument 
to his memory. In future years others may add to its equipment, others may 
improve it, but it was Mr. Yates who is most responsible for its building as it 
stands.” 
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